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Introduction 


Ever since the great sociologist Max Weber wrote The Protestant 
Ethic, we have all “known” that Presbyterians in particular have 
been synonymous with capitalism. “Bankers at pray.” Or, as the 
cynics put it, folk who came to do good and stayed to do well. 
Too, we “know,” though from less scholarly sources, that 
Scotsmen are frugal, and especially in “Poor Carolina,” dour 
fellows and downright tightwads. Finally, we “know” that rural 
eastern North Carolina was by definition hidebound in its 
traditions, with no tradition more venerated than its Jim Crow 
system of racial segregation and color exclusiveness. 

What are we to expect, then, given these memoirs of an eastern 
Carolina Presbyterian of Scottish lineage? Whatever we might 
expect, the memoirs in fact remind us today what Malcolm 
Calhoun’s life showed others in another era: No stereotypes ever 
explain very much. This man was just as eastern Carolina, just as 
Presbyterian, just as Celtic as could be. But the simplistic 
characteristics do not fit him at all. To understand him and to 
understand what he attempted, we have to pay attention to his 
central teachings, that all people are equal in the sight of God, that 
we should assume nothing ahead of time, and that we should work 
as hard as we can for the just things. In reading these memoirs, 
then, it will help us to lay aside most things that we think we 
know, or if we cannot do that, then we should agree to appreciate 
the exceptions to those things that we know so surely, The poet 
W.H. Auden reminds us forcefully in “Homage to Clio” that his 
honoree Clio is the muse of the unique historical fact; and that is 
how to read these memoirs, with a reverence for particularity and 
individuation and autonomy. 
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When I met Malcolm Calhoun, he was right at the end of his 
time. A stroke had taken away much of his memory and some of 
his physical energies. He was, after all, an octogenarian. But, 
knowing nothing at all about him, I could sense the power and the 
intellect. Age and infirmity made him stoop, but his dignity was 
so overwhelming that he appeared to be standing at ramrod 
attention. This paradoxical image of stooping and standing tall 
seems especially apt: He was upright, but his deep humility and 
no-nonsense belief in equality kept that uprightness from 
becoming arrogance or priggishness. He was righteous, if that 
means a right relationship with a superior moral force called God; 
but he was far removed from self-righteousness. He insisted on 
playing basketball with my children, and he pretended not to 
notice my apprehensiveness. The boys threw the ball hard, but he 
caught it easily in his big hands—and he threw it back to them 
with a zip that stung their hands. He shot the old-fashioned 
“granny shot,” shoveling the ball toward the basket with both 
hands; they of course were up-to-date, with their own imitations 
of professional players showing off on television. His shots of 
course went in cleanly and theirs did not go in. Perhaps most 
significantly, they were anxious to know the score, and he was 
adroit at keeping that a mystery, telling them when they were 
exhausted that they had probably beaten him by a little bit or so. 

All of this smacks of paternalism, and he was in many ways a 
paternalist, but, just as his Calvinism, his Scottish habits, and his 
eastern Carolina patterns broke the mold of custom, so too was his 
paternalism a different kind of thing. 

; RHEE 

These memoirs show Malcolm Calhoun as he was. One of the 
things shown most clearly is his modesty, and related to that his 
preference for the work on the wings of the stage in life’s dramas 
and comedies. There were, however, times when he came center 
stage and. stood there alone, for he was a brave man perfectly 
willing to defy the crowd. He was, after all, Presbyterian in the 
best, old, high sense of the responsible elder: If there was blame, 
or at least an unpopular responsibility, then he sometimes took it 
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all by himself; if there was credit, he might all but disappear in the 
ensuing celebration, content to let others proclaim their own 
praises. Such a character has been aptly described by the 
sociologist David Riesman and his colleagues in The Lonely Crowd, 
the so- styled “inner-directed personality” who inculcates parental 
values until he or she has developed an “internal gyroscope” which 
always provides stability no matter what the crowd is doing. Of 
course, Riesman and his associates were trying to describe the 
displacement of such characters in a new era dominated by the 
“lonely crowd” of individuals who take their cues for behavior and 
even for moral decisions from the peer group and its trendy 
pleasures of the moment. Such modern personalities, constantly 
attentive to subtle gestures and facial expressions, never go against 
the crowd, and consequently make morality and moral choices 
into a kind of parlor game with right and wrong not so much 
relative or flexible as evanescent and virtually will-o’-the wisp. 
Riesman and associates try hard not to judge, but they cannot help 
noting the anxiousness of such people depending on the favor of 
suddenly developing crowd opinion. The poet Yevtushenko 
remarks that in this day we often substitute nervousness for 
spirituality, and that too seems symptomatic of the lonely crowd. 

However, the sociologists note that the older “inner-directed” 
personality endures plenty of unpopularity with its censures and 
other discomfitures, and yet such people are often remarkably at 
peace during many otherwise stressful encounters. Too, there is 
the postponement of pleasure, along with the willingness to wait 
a long, long time for the tangible fruits of any given labors. For 
instance, Calhoun records of a peace conference in Switzerland in 
1966 that he later had free time for sightseeing and was practically 
forced to visit Venice, Florence, Rome, places he had never had 
much interest in seeing! Nor was this the attitude of some 
stay-at-home, for these memoirs also detail a career of almost 
constant travel, much of it to places a lot farther removed from 
Scotland County than the Grand Canal of Venice or the Uffizi 
Palace in Florence. 


Few people could serve as a better model for Riesman’s 
inner-directed personality than Malcolm Calhoun, and some of the 
reasons are readily apparent. He was rural village and small town 
in his upbringing, his parents were straightforward, consistent, and 
unbending in laying down moral directions, his church elders were 
even more so, and he grew up in a middle-class world dedicated to 
production in farm and factory rather than the more recent 
post-industrial world focused on consumption. Yet, he was 
perfectly willing to overturn that part of his old world that was 
based on Jim Crow segregation and on military adventurism. Like 
historian C. Vann Woodward, a counterpart in the secular side of 
the Southern world, Malcolm Calhoun believed that there was 
more involved in Southern identity than racism and.more involved 
in American identity than imperialism. If, as Woodward often put 
it, killing Jim Crow kills the South, then the South should die; but 
he always insisted that there were so many other elements in the 
experiences which are the South that killing Jim,Crow would never 
kill the South, only change it. Calhoun never addressed things 
quite that way, but his frontal assault on Jim Crow and his 
lingering attachment to other things southern certainly underscore 
this belief that Southern reformist was not a phrase built of 
contradictory terms. 

RK 

These memoirs also instruct us about Protestant denominations 
in the modern South, and in the process show us much about class 
structure and who held power and authority in the era between 
World War II and the end of the Vietnamese War. Things are 
different now, what with Sunbelt prosperity for the Baptists once 
derided jas “Methodists without shoes,” but in the earlier era, 
especially in eastern Carolina, Presbyterians had the wealth, the 
prestige, and the reins of power. This was marked for that time by 
New York Times reporter Paul L. Montgomery in his report on 
Calhoun’s very strong statement for the 1965 Presbyterian 
response to the Civil Rights Movement. “The significance of the 
Southern Presbyterian report debate tonight lies in the church’s 
membership,” Montgomery noted, “which is drawn primarily from 
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the professional and managerial class” of lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, accountants, and educators. In fact, Montgomery went 
on to say, “It is not unusual, in many Southern towns, for most of 
the key officials in local government to belong to the Presbyterian 
Church.” 

It was also not unusual for such officials to resist even the most 
modest claims of the Civil Rights Movement, and activists such as 
Malcolm Calhoun lost many a fight; but on this occasion Dr 
Calhoun and his supporters carried the day. His victory on that 
April evening in 1965 led him and other Southern coworkers 
down paths where the footing was considerably more treacherous. 
In time, as he shows us in his recollections, Calhoun even 
persuaded the higher church officials to give an audience to Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr, at a conference in Montreat, North 
Carolina in the “sweltering summer” of 1965 when King had 
departed from his more mainstream Civil Rights work for the 
much bolder, more radical assault on the root causes of poverty. 
The politics of getting the officials to invite King, and the logistics 
of safely getting the leader to the retreat in the mountains during 
the urban riots of that season make quite a story, and Calhoun’s 
wry, understated style belies some of the pain visited on him and 
on his friends and supporters. Too, the elaborate security 
measures taken by the local sheriff and by these Presbyterian 
leaders take on weightier significance when we reflect that in less 
than three years King would be assassinated in Memphis in a 
context where security was much laxer. 

Calhoun would get himself in much deeper on behalf of black — 
people. A woman’s right to an abortion, the rights of the poor, the 
duty of foreign aid, the issues of peace, especially in Vietnam — on 
these he would simply not be very successful, if by success we 
mean things measured easily on a moral abacus, beads slid over to 
show a winning score in an effort. If, however, by success we 
speak of a life of service and a life of teaching, then he was no less 
successful even in those more ambitious tasks. 

These memoirs, finally, fix this man in his time and his place, 
much as a biographer might try to do. This, despite Calhoun’s 
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modesty which occasionally makes it sound as if he were merely 
pulled along in the wake of events. Or perhaps Calhoun’s style is 
perfectly apt: To this believing reformist, it was no less than God 
who created his missions of activism, and in that sense Calhoun 
was swept along to do these works. Here, then, some reading for 
those who want to know more about the responses of the 
Carolinas and other Southern Presbyterians to the great social 
challenges after World War II. 


John Herbert Roper 


Professor of History 
Emory & Henry College 
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Preface 


Donald W. Shriver, Jr. 


Justice, mercy, humility: with these great words from Micah 
6:8, Malcolm Calhoun closes his memoir. As J read them, I 
realized anew how fully he himself combined these qualities in his 
own personhood. 

It is a difficult combination for theory or action, especially if 
one were born in the American South of 1902. Malcolm’s friend, 
James McBride Dabbs of South Carolina, used to say that 
Southern white people skipped quickly over “justice” in their 
ethical lexicon in a rush to concentrate on “love.” We could not 
afford to begin with justice, said Dabbs, for our society was built 
on a colossal, highly visible injustice: the subjection of the interests 
of black people to the interests of white people. If ever we had the 
courage to “do justice” in the South, we would have to begin by 
facing this central injustice. 

Malcolm Calhoun became one of those Carolina-born Southern 
Presbyterians who eyed the injustice around him and who then 
spent his life trying to pull his church out of the innocence of its 
absurd “spiritual” self-definition into confrontation with the 
question: What is it to do justice, between 1930 and 1970, in the 
segregated South? 

As Professor Roper suggests above, not many outsiders, 
meeting Malcolm for the first time, would leap to identify him as 
a prophet in his own country. Tall, dignified, soft-spoken, he was 
Southern from heel to toe. One did not have to know him for 
long to surmise that “mercy” was real in him—a deep-flowing 
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kindness expressed in empathy with other persons and 
attentiveness to their needs. He usually let you begin the 
conversation, and you got the impression that he routinely 
thought your ideas were better than his. People who enjoyed no 
years-long association with him might have been tempted to tag 
him as “passive.” You got disabused of that impression once you 
met him in a demonstration on the streets of Selma or saw him at 
work in a General Assembly equipping commissioners with painful 
data on the Vietnam War, or heard a Lutheran bishop 
congratulate the Presbyterian Church U.S. for its Civil Rights 
stand in the knowledge that, without Malcolm Calhoun, the 
bureaucratic and church-political catalyst essential for the stand 
would probably have been missing. There was plenty of mercy in 
Malcolm; but inside that soft, yielding Southern exterior there was 
the backbone of a prophet. 

In effect, along with a few other key Southern Presbyterian 
theologians like Ernest Trice Thompson, Albert C. Winn, and 
Aubrey Brown, he ran a school for prophets. Hundreds of their 
names appear in this narrative, and J am proud that mine is one 
of them. In his tireless work with the structures of the church— 
committees, councils, boards, presbyteries, assemblies—he 
encouraged others to write the papers, present the research 
findings, and push the prophetic agenda to the center of 
denominational attention. In this memoir he is always quoting 
the work of these persons, which is so often an outgrowth of his 
own work. I have never read an autobiography in which the 
pronoun “I” was so rare. Sometimes it is “we,” but more often it 
is “the committee decided” or “the resolution passed” or “this was 
done.” His retreat into the passive voice and his lavish sharing of 
credit with associates are emblems of his genuine humility, of 
course. It is also the emblem of a man who was, in Robert 
Greenleaf’s term, a genuine servant-leader. 

As I see him now, Malcolm Calhoun was a determined, gentle 
subversive, promoting Southern Presbyterianism’s belated arrival 
on the stage of public advocacy for justice in race relations in 
America. His memoir reminds me that there are multiple forces 
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needed to batter down old, rocky fortresses of injustice and to 
replace them with new arrangements for human living, more just 
by far. When the Civil Rights Movement of the fifties started 
shouting for those walls to come down, Malcolm was one of those 
white Southerners with an ear to hear the commotion, a mind to 
understand it, and a voice to give it echo in the resistant ranks of 
white insiders. When some, if not all, of the walls came tumbling 
down, he was there, like Martin Luther King, Jr, telling his 
associates, “It is the Lord’s doing.” But without people like King 
and Calhoun, the Lord might not have done it. 


Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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Chapter I - Recollections 


During a downpour of rain, while I was a student at New 
College, the University of Edinburgh in 1933, I stopped in a little 
shop in a village called Ballachulish. As I waited for the rain to 
stop, I realized that I was not understanding what the cheerful 
customers were saying. They were speaking the Gaelic, the 
language that my great-grandfather, John Calhoun, who had 
emigrated from this area must also have spoken. My great- 
grandparents, Catherine McLaurin and her husband John 
Calhoun, I knew had come to what is now Scotland County, N.C. 
in 1790. 

I was born July 21, 1902, at the home (since dismantled) in 
the clearing, where large water oaks now stand, approximately 
three miles southwest of Laurinburg, North Carolina, in Scotland 
County on Calhoun Road. The attending physician was Dr. 
Prince—a gentle, but solemn man, who had the aroma of an 
apothecary. He was somewhat rotund, no doubt due to his 
sedentary life spent by patients’ bedsides (the practice of all 
reliable doctors in those days) and buggy rides to and from the 
homes of his patients—hours upon hours. 

These early years were busy and happy ones, surrounded by 
assurance of security and love of the family. There were always 
chores to do—getting in wood for the stove and fireplace, shucking 
corn, working in the fields of watermelons and cantaloupes. We 
had our share of discipline which was no doubt well-deserved in a 
family of six healthy boys. But the good eats, the games, and the 
warmth of our home are happy memories from that part of my 
life. 


I started to school when I was seven years old, although I had 
already received some instruction under my mother’s tutelage. 
When I entered Oaklawn School, I could already read fairly well 
and also add and subtract. Oaklawn, attended by both my mother 
and father, was a one-room wood frame building. The furnishings 
were sparse with homemade desks, a piano, and a stove for 
burning wood. Some thirty to forty students attended through the 
fifth grade. The teacher, serving also as principal, superintendent 
and counselor, in effect “ran” the school. Discipline was therefore 
necessary. Pupils not reciting, that is, not meeting with the teacher 
for their class, were required to be quiet. Discipline was enforced 
by use of the switch, or a milder form of punishment, such as 
having a student to “stay in” during recess, or after school. 

After walking the two miles to school on a cold, frosty 
morning, I arrived more than once to discover that I was the first 
to show up. It was my “opportunity,” therefore, to climb through 
the removable panel in the front door and start the fire in the big 
stove. 

We had a good time at Oaldawn playing such games as “Steal 
Sticks” and “Monkey in the Ditch.” Both games included running 
and touching or stealing a stick. 

Pupils brought lunches from home, typically ham or sausage 
biscuits, salt fish, and cookies. On a particular day, I had an 
unusually good lunch in my wicker basket, including cured ham 
and a slice of egg custard. I had been sitting on the steps at the 
side of the schoolhouse. Leaving my lunch basket on the steps, I 
stepped inside the schoolhouse for something. Upon my return 
the basket was missing. Hearing a noise under the school 
building, I investigated and discovered that my lunch had been 
filched by a wandering shoat, a young hog, which deprived me of 
the best lunch of the year. I did retrieve the basket, still usable, 
though badly hog-handled. 

Oaklawn’s school population formed a small, well-knit group 
from the community, with the teacher at the center, respected and 
appreciated. The building is gone now, but the influence of that 
school and countless others of the same type cannot be measured. 
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Perhaps the most profound contribution of the one-room school 
environment was that of recognizing pupils as persons and 
providing many opportunities for teacher-pupil contact. The 
school was a sort of community family in which everyone belonged 
and participated. The teacher was director, counselor, and friend. 
As Thackeray said, “I stood towards him in loco parentis, because he 
was as a child to me.” I was to appreciate this thought later as a 
school principal in Duplin County. 

Our neighborhood was fairly typical of the social culture of the 
South in the early days of the new century. Our farm of some 
three hundred acres was productive. The woods had then, as now, 
abundant flora and a variety of birds and other wildlife. 

The cleared fields bordered deep woods with small branches 
feeding into a larger stream, Gum Swamp Creek. The headwaters 
of the creek consist of several springs about two miles north of our 
land. The water is dark from the roots of cypress trees, but the 
creek was always cool with a clean sandy bottom. Gum Swamp 
Creek becomes the Little Pee Dee River and flows to Georgetown, 
South Carolina. My brothers and I enjoyed using a secluded 
“beach” area for swimming. We practiced diving from fallen trees 
that lay across the stream. Sharing these gifts of nature with many 
animals, we were especially aware of snakes which would lie 
sunning themselves on logs in the area. We had a prescribed path 
through the woods, avoiding vines, low shrubs and other 
obstructions. My father took us on regular walks through these 
woods, teaching us to appreciate the plants and birds that we 
would see. Occasionally deer would run through the woods or 
graze in the edge of a field. Bobcats still move up and down the 
area. They require a large range to forage for sufficient food. 
Continued residential development may eventually threaten their 
survival. 

Scotland County is one of the areas pockmarked by oval 
geologic formations called “Carolina Bays.” The origin of these 
low places is unknown. Theories range from sand hollowed out as 
the ocean receded during the Cenozoic Era to the impact of 
meteors striking the land in large showers. Many distinctive 
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ancient plants are found in or adjoining these depressions—ferns, 
club mosses, carnivorous sun dew and pitcher plants, some of 
which were found on the Gum Swamp place. The forests are 
dominated by several varieties of pine which grow quite rapidly. 
Ever since colonial times these pine forests have been a source of 
income for land owners. However, the fertile loamy soil used for 
row crops such as cotton and corn was the main economic resource 
for our farmers. To supplement the farm income, my father also 
raised watermelons and cantaloupes. My brothers and I worked 
with my father, especially in the gathering and packing of the fruit 
into railroad cars for shipping. Gum Swamp was a good place to 
grow up in and to come back to through the years. 

Those were the days of man, mule, and plow; the time of axe, 
shovel, hoe, and rake. Hence the need for “hands,” as tenant 
farmers were called. On our farm in my childhood, there were four 
black families who farmed on shares. These were neighbors with 
large and fine families. My father was an intelligent farmer, 
acquainted with hard work, whether raising cotton, gathering corn 
and fodder, cutting wood, or ploughing new ground. He looked 
after the welfare of his tenants, but like others of his generation he 
was caught in the social concept of segregation as a way, the way 
of life. For his generation, however, he was far ahead of his 
contempararies in some aspects of social concern. His tenants 
admired him and supported him as a person concerned for their 
welfare. 

Upon completion of studies at Oaklawn, my brothers and I 
continued our education at the Laurinburg School, now known as 
Central School. Scotland County has always placed a high priority 
on education. A public marker to one of Scotland County’s 
earliest educators stands on the grounds of the county courthouse. 
William Graham Quakenbush organized a school in 1879 that 
proved to be both thorough and successful. My father attended 
this school and felt that Mr. Quakenbush and the school had a 
great influence for good on his life. The school, with its rapid 
growth, evolved into Laurinburg High School. Due to its 
effectiveness, the citizens soon accepted the levy of taxes for its 
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Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Calhoun and sons, left to right: Malcolm, Glenn, Mailoy and 
Lawrence; also Mrs. Calhoun’s sister, Evalena Gibson, 1908. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Calhoun on steps of the home that burned in 1944, 
Laurinburg, North Carolina. 


support and it became a public school. Local citizens claim that 
their interest in education grows out of the legend that someone 
posted a sign in Wilmington in the early part of the eighteenth 
century which read: “The best land lies a hundred miles west of 
here.” The story goes on that those who could read came to what 
is now Scotland County.’ 

The rigid pattern of segregation existed in the field of 
education during those days. Records show that from 1862 there 
were many small schools for grades one through eight. There were 
separate facilities for whites, blacks, and Indians. 

Sometime around 1903, Mr. Walter Evans, a highly respected 
black merchant in Laurinburg, contacted Dr. Booker T. 
Washington at Tuskegee Institute for help in securing a teacher 
for a high school for blacks. Dr. and Mrs. E. M. McDuffie came 
to Laurinburg, and a private high school for blacks, known as 
Laurinburg Institute, came into existence in 1904 under their 
leadership. For a number of years, Scotland County paid tuition 
at Laurinburg Institute for any black student who wished to attend 
high school. It was not until the 1950s that two black high 
schools were opened in Scotland County. Integration took place 
with the 1967-68 academic year when one comprehensive high 
school for all three races was opened.” 

Before the Scotland County schools were consolidated, the 
citizens of Laurinburg required a guarantee from the county that 
the merged systems would always have a minimum per pupil 
expenditure. This minimum is referred to as the “floor,” the 
average spent on each pupil in all schools state-wide. Efforts by 
economy-minded county officials from time to time to rescind this 
floor have not been successful. 

When I was growing up, a great many young people finished 
their educational experience in high school. A college graduate 
was someone special, if not unique. I had a high regard for anyone 
who had finished college and earned a degree, and so I looked 
forward with some eagerness to being a college student. Having 
read some books about young men who were in college, and 
having met college students, I was quite thrilled when two college 
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seniors came by to tall with me about going to Davidson College. 
As it happened, however, my father had already determined that 
I should go there. All five of my brothers and I would graduate 
from that institution in the course of time. 

In the January 25, 1932, issue of the Charlotte Observer an 
article from Davidson noted that: 


When J. C. Calhoun graduates from Davidson College, 
his father, L. Calhoun of Laurinburg might well put in a 
claim for financial interest in Rumple dormitory. He 
might even claim that he owns Room No. 12, in Rumple, 
for the present Calhoun is the sixth brother to attend 
Davidson, and every one of them has occupied the same 
room in the same dormitory during his four-year stay here. 

Ever since 1916 there has been a Calhoun in Room 
No. 12, and with the exception of the scholastic session 
1923~—24, it has been one of the brothers. More often it 
has been two of them. In other words for 17 consecutive 
years a Calhoun will have been in this room. 

For the six boys, Mr Calhoun’ has paid into the 
Davidson treasury an amount barely short of two thousand 
dollars and as he looks back over the years since the first one 
came here in 19:16, he perhaps wishes he had built a small 
bungalow to take care of the Calhoun brothers and their kin. 


My brother Lawrence had entered Davidson in the fall of 1916 
and occupied Room 12 on the third floor of Rumple Dormitory. 
When I enrolled in the fall of 1919, he agreed that I should share 
this room with him. Accommodations were comfortable but far 
from luxurious. The plain floors were swept clean and heat was 
provided by radiators. Rumple was the first dormitory to offer the 
luxury of showers. They were at the end of the hall and were 
shared by all the residents of the third floor. We found the third 
story to be quiet and it afforded us much privacy. 

There was no college cafeteria, so we had a choice of several 
places to eat. Two boarding houses were operated by Mrs. Barnes 
and Mrs. Long. There were the usual compliments and complaints 
about the food. At Mrs. Barnes’ we felt the food was skimpy 
except for an ample supply of good biscuits. Dairy products were 
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supplied locally, and the spring season always presented the 
problem of the offensive taste of butter after the cows had grazed 
on wild onions. The College Inn was a small hotel which had good 
food. Since the cost was slightly higher, my brothers and I would 
work there to pay for our board. When we were participating in 
varsity sports, we ate at the training table at Thompson’s boarding 
house where the food was good and plentiful. This cost two 
dollars more a month. 

Students attended church every Sunday, sitting in assigned 
seats. We also attended chapel five days a week where attendance 
was checked. Dr Charles M. Richards was the college pastor 
when I was there. Professors and sometimes student leaders would 
conduct these short worship services. Failure to attend would 
result in a summons to the dean’s office in Sherer Hall the next 
week. 

Academics, then as now, was the center of student life at 
Davidson. Impressions of certain professors are still vivid in my 
memory. Dr. C.R. “Dickie” Harding came to Davidson in 1888 
and continued to teach until 1944. After studying with Dr Reed 
my freshman year, I had Dr. Harding for three more years of 
Greek. Dr. Howard “Coffee” Arbuckle was an effective chemistry 
teacher and a man of great compassion. He was always willing to 
give students extra help if they indicated a need for such. Dr. J.M. 
“Long Boy” Douglas was my professor of physics. 

Perhaps the outstanding professor in my memory was Dr. Mark 
Edgar Sentelle, who taught Bible. He was very tough but 
outstanding because of his scholarship and dynamic personality. 
A typical test in his class might be to put the name Abraham on 
the blackboard. Underneath he would write, “Tell everything you 
know about Abraham.” He expected us to know a lot. Another 
question was to name all the Kings of Israel and how long each 
reigned. He was a biblical scholar of great depth. 

Davidson experienced two catastrophic fires while I was a 
student. One of the main buildings, Chambers, burned to the 
ground late Sunday night of Thanksgiving weekend during my 
junior year. This was a great loss since it was the focal point of the 
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campus, housing the auditorium and dormitory space for over a 
hundred students. Watts Dormitory was also gutted by fire during 
the spring of my senior year. The college community became 
aware of the fire while attending church on Sunday morning, 
February 25, 1923. These were serious losses and, I am sure, 
presented great demands on the administration and trustees in 
planning for their replacement. 

Most of the students at Davidson during the 1920s were of 
modest means, whose families were making real sacrifices for them 
to attend college. Those who expected to graduate put studying 
and. regular class attendance at the center of their college life. 
During one time in my experience, I was in real need for a small 
amount of cash for books and laboratory fees. I went to the 
president, Dr. WJ. Martin, with my request. He eyed me rather 
sternly and said, “Young man, you don’t need any extra money.” 
Since he was quite mistaken, I took my case to the college 
treasurer, Mr. EL. “Cash” Jackson. When I stated my needs, Mr. 
Jackson asked, “How much do you need?” and immediately wrote 
me a check. Mr. Jackson had visited Scotland County and knew 
my family. Some of our more affluent kin had contributed to a 
financial campaign for Davidson. 

In retrospect, my years at Davidson were good ones, and I am 
greatly indebted to my father and mother for their support in so 
many ways—especially their prayers and financial support. I 
enjoyed the campus life and friends among both students and 
faculty, I was always proud to wear the letter D won in track, and 
to answer the question, “Where did you go to college?” 

I took a straight bachelor of arts course. When I entered 
Davidson, I did not react with enthusiasm to the possibility of 
entering the ministry. However, a medical missionary from Africa 
came to the campus for a speaking engagement and meetings with 
students. What he said appealed to me as a most challenging way 
of life. Although I did not decide at that point to become a 
medical missionary, I did take courses in the sciences necessary to 
enter medical school. As time passed, however, I had to 


acknowledge that my abilities were not in the area of medical 
science. 

My first two years out of college were spent in Duplin County, 
North Carolina, as principal of the high school in Chinquapin. I 
had no training in college to be a teacher or an administrator, but 
the offer to work in the Duplin County Schools afforded me the 
opportunity to earn some money while I pondered the decision of 
what further education I should pursue for my life’s work. 
Chinquapin is a small town on the edge of the large Angola 
Swamp. The aggregation of dark water in the area drains into a 
large tributary of the Cape Fear River just north of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, and is known as the Northeast River. 

Most of the residents of Chinquapin were farmers. The land 
was fertile. With the use of tenant farmers, agriculture was a 
profitable occupation. One large store was owned by the Parkers, 
a strong Presbyterian family. It supplied groceries, dry goods, 
hardware, seeds, fertilizers, and farm equipment. There were 
several other smaller stores. 

Hunting and fishing were the main recreational activities for 
the men in this area. After the crops were gathered in the fall, 
much time was spent in these two sports. Although I was not an 
avid hunter, someone gave me a large black hunting dog named. 
Buck. He was excellent at “treeing” raccoons and opossums, but 
most of all he was a good companion. 

The Chinquapin school was a two-story building with a long 
staircase rising from the front hall. As I was standing in the hall 
one day, a lively young man slid down the bannister, landing near 
where I stood. He was the son of the chairman of the school 
board. I cautioned him about the dangers of his action and 
assured him that a repeat performance would necessitate a quick 
application of punishment. Several days later as I walked through 
the hall, the inevitable happened. The same young man slid down 
the railing, landing right at my feet. Making good on my promise, 
I took him to my office and administered a moderate dose of 
corporal punishment. A day or two later his father sent word that 
he would like to talk to me. He asked me to come by his residence 
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the next evening. I did not feel defensive about my action, but 
was somewhat relieved when he shook my hand and thanked me 
for disciplining his son, saying, “You did exactly the right thing.” 

The local doctor in Chinquapin was interested in knowing that 
I had taken the required courses in college to study medicine, and 
so he gave me medical books to read and also invited me to 
accompany him on various calls in the community or in his office. 
The experience of holding the container for him while he removed 
a finger, and various other observations, may have helped turn my 
interests in other directions. My association with Rev. J. M. 
McBryde, pastor of the local Presbyterian church, and the 
opportunity to participate in the activities of the churches he 
served were factors in my decision to become a minister. During 

‘that time of decision-making, also, the very able and attractive 
minister James J. Murray was invited to hold a series of services in 
the Chinquapin church. He was an inspiring and forceful speaker, 
and later became one of the stalwart leaders in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. My acquaintance with him quickened my resolve to 
enter the ministry. 

Chinquapin was a learning experience for me in many ways. 
I learned new respect and appreciation for the life and 
contribution of the school teacher. 

I attended Union Theological Seminary in Virginia from 1925 
to 1929. Perhaps one of my fears in entering the seminary 
community was that I would be hedged in somewhat by the 
austere and holy habits of my new environment. It did not take 
long to discover that I had nothing to fear on that score. Faculty 
and students seemed. normal enough, even human in their manner 
of life. From the first days on campus until my departure, I felt 
that I was among friends, including both faculty and student body. 
I was named Salem Fellow for 1928-29, which enabled me to have 
an extra year of study and earn the Th.M. degree. Having been an 
assistant in the seminary library, I was in a good position to make 
full use of the available material related to my thesis required for 
receiving my degree. 
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This school was an old and venerable one, with its origin 
stretching back to 1771, when Hanover Presbytery in Virginia 
recognized the need to establish a seminary within its bounds. 
Until that time Presbyterian ministers were educated at Princeton 
University or came directly from Scotland or Northern Ireland. 
Hampden-Sydney College was founded in 1776. Ministers were 
required to have a college degree and at least one additional year 
of specialized training in the Scriptures and theology. It was not 
until 1806 that facilities were established in the South that made 
this possible. Hanover Presbytery raised funds to supply a 
theological library at Hampden-Sydney and to furnish scholarships 
for needy students to study there. With great financial sacrifices 
and the persistent efforts of Dr. Moses Hoge as president of the 
College and professor of theology, the seminary sent more than 
thirty men into the ministry by 1820.° 

After the death of Dr Hoge in 1820, efforts were made to 
concentrate all Presbyterian seminary training in Princeton, New 
Jersey. Dr. John Holt Rice, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Richmond and moderator of the General Assembly, 
opposed this move. Hanover Presbytery, in 1822, elected Dr. Rice 
professor of theology at Hampden-Sydney. This position carried 
the administrative duties of recruiting students, fund-raising, 
building dormitories, and representing the seminary to churches 
in the denomination. 

The years of the seminary at Hampden-Sydney from 183] 
until the end of the century were marked by seminal events, some 
unique to Presbyterians, others regional, and one, the Civil War, 
a hemispheric crisis for the entire United States. As the nation 
grew and expanded toward the West, differences began to develop 
in the Presbyterian Church. One of the first was during the 
eighteenth century in Tennessee and Kentucky over the issue of 
emotionalism in revivals. In 1837 a more serious schism arose out 
of the belief that the Reformed theology was being threatened by 
churches in the New England states. Rejecting the Presbyterian 
doctrine of original sin and emphasizing man’s free will, they 
became more closely aligned with Congregationalists. A large 
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group of these became known as the New School. The Old School 
churches were uncomfortable with these issues, adhering to strict 
observance of the Westminster Confession of Faith. To add to the 
controversy, the New School churches also began to question the 
morality of owning slaves.‘ 

The Old School-New School controversy caused a split in the 
Hampden-Sydney faculty. Several professors adhering to the New 
School were asked to resign. The Old School professors, orthodox, 
conservative, and regional in their outlook, prevailed. Their 
viewpoint persisted through the nineteenth century. 

The years 1861-1865 were traumatic ones. The expansion the 
seminary had enjoyed was interrupted by the events of the War 
Between the States. Most of the students were serving in the 
army. Special measures were taken to protect the buildings, 
library, and furnishings of Hampden-Sydney. At the end of the 
war General Robert E. Lee surrendered to General Ulysses S. 
Grant at Appomattox Court House thirty miles away. One of the 
professors residing in Hampden-Sydney reported to the Board of 
Trustees that no damage was done to the campus by soldiers. 

The two decades following this war were dominated by the 
teachings of Dr. Robert L. Dabney. Having come to the seminary 
in 1853 as professor, he held to the Old School views of the 
Church and the strict doctrine of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. The curriculum was strongly conservative. Due to failing 
health, Dr. Dabney resigned in 1883 and moved to Texas.” 

The year 1884 marked a new era with the coming of Dr. 
Walter W. Moore as a professor. A native of North Carolina, a 
graduate of Davidson College and Hampden-Sydney Seminary, he 
brought many desirable attributes to this institution. In the face 
of increasing attrition in enrollment and the feeling of geographic 
isolation, the decision was made to move the seminary to 
Richmond. Dr. Moore was largely responsible for locating the new 
Union Seminary on a new site, one in a larger center of population 
and easily accessible to the church at large. 

Mr. Lewis Ginter gave twelve acres of land in the suburbs of 
Richmond as a location for the new institution. Five faculty 
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Malcolm Calhoun, Marshal at Davidson College, 1922. 


Clan Colquhoun Regalia, 
New College, University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 1932. 


The six Calhoun brothers, left to right: Archie, Malloy, Glenn, Lawrence, John and 
Malcoin, 1951 


residences, Watts Hall, Spence Library, and Westminster Hall, 
were erected on this tract between Brook Road and Chamberlayne 
Avenue. Operation of Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 
began in 1899 with Dr. Moore clearly in charge. He was elected 
the first president in 1904. The seminary experienced steady 
growth. When I entered in the 1925-26 academic year, there 
were 157 students enrolled. This was Dr. Moore’s last year before 
retirement. 

With the passing of years the curriculum was broadened and 
expanded, Continuing the study of the Scriptures in Hebrew and 
Greek, the study of the English Bible began in 1892. A full-time 
professor of religious education was employed in 1920, and in 
1923 a chair of Christian Missions was endowed. Five 
endowments allowed students to return for graduate work. Black 
students were admitted for graduate studies in 1927. Theological 
education for black undergraduates in the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., was at Stillman College in Alabama. Union Seminary 
Trustees in 1952 agreed to admit without restrictions qualified 
black students. In 1957 the admission of women candidates was 
approved.° 

Three years of study were required to earn a bachelor of 
divinity degree. First year students were identified as Juniors, 
second year as Middlers, and third, Seniors. During my junior 
year Dr. Moore was the dominant figure as president and 
professor. In spite of his physical frailty, he exerted a strong 
influence on the campus. Dr. Moore was a handsome man, 
immaculately groomed. On one occasion he admonished the 
Seniors as they prepared to go into the pastorate to “wear a white 
shirt and shave every day.” Another professor warned us as 
ministers to keep our shoes polished, “even to the heels.” 

Dr. Moore also thought that clear enunciation was important. 
After hearing a senior deliver a sermon for evaluation by the 
faculty, Dr. Moore’s only comment was “Mr. . . . mispronounced 
the word Baptist.” President Moore was forced to retire after the 
close of the school year because of poor health. 


Faculty members were role models in dress and manners and as 
scholars, but each was also highly individualistic. Several of the 
most influential men are worth some discussion and description. 
Dr. Donald Richardson taught missions with authority since he 
had taught in the mission in China. Dr. W. Taliaferro Thompson 
was professor of pastoral theology. He was a warm, personable, 
and compassionate minister. We could see the practical 
application of his teaching in the life of his growing family living 
there on the quadrangle. 

Study of the Bible was central to our seminary education. Dr. 
Edward Mack taught the Old Testament and Dr Eugene C. 
Caldwell, the New Testament. One professor who was particularly 
colorful was Dr. T. Cary Johnson, professor of systematic theology. 
. He was a strict proponent of Dr. Dabney’s views and required the 
thorough understanding and memorization of the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism, embodying Presbyterian belief. As students we 
speculated endlessly about the close-fitting, full black cap he 
always wore. What was its function and when did he not wear it? 
He demanded careful study to receive acceptable marks in his 
courses. 

Dr. Ernest Trice Thompson came to the seminary in 1922 as 
professor of English Bible but moved to the position of professor 
of church history in 1925. As the years passed he had an 
increasing influence on students and on the wider church. The 
church was being forced to face changes in the world. He 
influenced us to see the necessity to open our lives to the 
application of the Gospel in our everyday life, not just in our 
inner, spiritual life. 

Union Seminary provided opportunities for us to have practical 
experiences during the winter terms as well as summer internships. 
I worked for a period of time at the Seventeenth Street Mission in 
the east end of Richmond. ‘Two churches were eventually 
organized from this mission in the predominantly black 
community. Many years later my family and I worshipped as 
members of one of them, Woodville Presbyterian Church. 
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For students there were not elaborate facilities for physical 
recreation, but we did stay active. Tennis courts were available, as 
well as an area for touch football, and a handball court in Watts 
Hall. Some of us enjoyed playing basketball. John Luke, Bill 
Gardner, Jack Redhead, Harold Dudley, Dunbar Ogden, and I 
constituted what was loosely called a team. We played groups at 
the YMCA and several small colleges. Once on a trip to Davidson 
College, hoping to recruit students for the seminary, we played the 
Davidson team. The Charlotte Observer, in its report on the game, 
described Mac Calhoun as “a shining light on a losing 
aggregation,” a dubious compliment. 

Before leaving these years of my life, I should mention my 
activities during the summer months of my seminary years. 
Students were expected to do summer work in churches as part of 
their preparation for the Gospel ministry. To this end, the 
seminary enabled churches to secure the services of students 
during the summer season. My first experience was serving as a 
student assistant at Second Presbyterian Church in Staunton, 
Virginia. I was impressed by the thoughtfulness of the 
congregation in making me feel at home, and in reassuring me of 
the importance of the work of the minister. My work with the 
young people’s group gave me much satisfaction. 

My second summer experience in pastoral work was in 
Charleston, West Virginia, where I served as mission pastor in 
three churches under the supervision and support of Bream 
Memorial Church, of which Dr. Frank C. Brown was pastor, 
These churches were Rebecca Littlepage, McKinnon Chapel, and 
Nitro. This was an exceptionally good experience for me for a 
number of reasons, but especially because of Dr. Brown, a 
dedicated and gifted person. I found him to be a humble and 
profound minister of the Gospel. Incidentally, Bream Memorial 
was one of the largest churches of the General Assembly at that 
time. Dr. Brown was in part responsible for my decision to spend 
a year in Scotland, studying at the University of Edinburgh. He 
had studied there and found it helpful in his ministerial career. 
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In the meantime, however, my life was to be spent in another 
direction, on another continent, namely South America, in the 
great nation of Brazil. The idea had been in my mind for some 
time to visit Brazil where my brother Lawrence was living, serving 
as professor and later president of Instituto Gammon. 1 took 
passage on the ship American Legion June 15, 1929, sailing from 
Pier 3, Hoboken, New Jersey, and headed for Rio de Janeiro. 

The 13-day ocean voyage was a new and exciting experience for 
me. I was not traveling first class and so I stayed on deck a good 
part of my waking hours. For most of the voyage the sea was calm. 
and smooth as a lake. It was a thrilling sight to see the surface of 
the sea suddenly broken by flying fish moving many yards through 
the air. We were told that this was done on occasion to elude 
larger fish that could swallow them. Our food on the voyage was 
substantial and plentiful. Our appetites could not be described as 
hearty, but we reached our destination in reasonably good shape. 

The day came when we reached Rio, where the mountain peak 
Sugar Loaf gave us a welcome and where the monument O Cristo 
do Sul alerts visitors and the community of Rio to the source of life 
and hope of the world. The aroma of roasting coffee in the air 
seemed to be a sort of welcome and reassurance that Brazil was a 
land of friendly people. The entrance to the sixteen-mile-long bay 
is between two sharp rocky peaks, Sugar Loaf and the Parrot’s 
Beak. The harbor is very deep. The entrance is about a mile wide 
with dangerous swells and currents.’ 

Passengers entering the country were, of course, required to go 
through customs. The customhouses were a long series of 
buildings where our health certificates and passports were checked. 
My brother, Lawrence and his wife, Eliza, were there to meet me. 
We stayed in Rio for a period of adjustment to land and a brief 
sightseeing stint. We visited Corcovado, another conical rocky 
formation, by means of a cog railway. The view from this peak 
can only be described as magnificent. The famous monument to 
Christ on this point, O Cristo do Sul, was not completed when we 
were there. The construction was finished one year later in 1931. 
We also visited the famous Copacabana Beach. At that time there 
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was only a single two-story hotel on the street running along the 
strand. 

During our overnight stay at the hotel, I had a vivid lesson on 
the necessity of understanding and speaking the native tongue. 
We were having coffee at the end of our meal. The ritual involves 
the waiter pouring sugar into your small coffee cup until you tell 
him basta, “enough, that will do!” At that point the waiter would 
add coffee. My brother soon became aware of a problem when my 
cup was half filled with sugar. Saying “basta” to the waiter, he 
came to my rescue. Brazilians are such a gracious people that 
many situations could be handled with the Portugese word muito, 
“much, many, a great deal.” How do you like Brazil? Muito. I 
enjoyed studying the Portugese language. 

After our visit in Rio we boarded the train for Lavras. We 
spent one night in the small village of Barramansa. The distance 
from Rio to Lavras is not so great, but the right-of-way for the 
train is winding. Alice Moore Gammon, wife of the missionary 
Samuel R. Gammon for whom Instituto Gammon was named, 
described it as “going over endless hills, around dizzy curves, the 
train at times would almost double back on itself.” The story was 
told that the roadbed was laid by builders who were paid by the 
kilometer, so it was more profitable to have many bends and 
curves.® 

The town of Lavras is set in the Highlands near the mountain 
range Serra do Espinhaco in the state of Minas Gerais. When I 
was there, the population was small and amenities rather limited. 
In lieu of cars and trucks, horses and ox carts were used. The 
general population did a lot of walking. There was only one 
automobile in Lavras at that time. A student owned this car, 
which he drove as a taxi to pay his school tuition. 

The earliest record of Protestant missionaries in Brazil is 1835. 
The first permanent missionary work in 1850 was by Dr. Kelly 
Scott, a physician. The first Presbyterian missionary work was in 
1859. The Southern branch of the Presbyterian Church, formed 
after the split which coincided with Southern secession and the 
War Between the States, sent as its first missionaries in 1868 Rev. 
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Edward Lane, a preacher, and Rev. G. Nash Morton, an educator. 
They founded a school in Campinas, a town south of Rio and 
inland from the great coffee port, Santos. 

The area around Campinas suffered three epidemics of yellow 
fever. One of the casualties of this scourge was Dr. Edward Lane. 
His death was a severe loss to the mission in Brazil. The decision 
was made to move the school and the mission to Lavras to escape 
the possibility of a return of the epidemic. 

Instituto Gammon is a mission school in Lavras, named for the 
same missionary, Dr. Gammon, who was responsible for moving 
the school from Campinas and reestablishing it on the Lavras site 
in February of 1893. There were three campuses—the Agricultural 
College; Charlotte Kemper, the school for girls; and the Ginasio, a 
campus for the boys’ school and the business and commercial 
studies. My brother went as a missionary to Brazil in 1927. He 
was assigned to teach religious education in the school at the 
request of Dr. Gammon, rector of the institution. His wife, Eliza, 
joined him as a missionary in 1928. Dr. Gammon died of cancer 
in 1928, so many of his responsibilities were transferred to my 
brother. . 

In the colonial period of Brazil, the schools were run by the 
Jesuits, since Brazil is a predominantly Roman Catholic country. 
Public education was slow to develop. Good schools attracted 
families from great distances and from every walk of life. 
Graduates of Instituto Gammon were recognized for their academic 
excellence. | Many achieved places of prominence and 
responsibility in state and national governments. There were 
approximately one thousand students enrolled when I was there. 

I had planned to remain a month or so before returning to the 
United States, but I was invited to remain in Lavras and teach 
English and coach basketball and tennis at Instituto Gammon, This 
offer came as a surprise and a challenge. It did not take me long 
to decide to accept it. 

During the school year I was given a room in a dormitory for 
the older students. As part of my responsibility I was to see that 
dormitory rules were observed by the occupants. It was a good 
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group and I had the feeling that we would get along without any 
difficulty. I had a good relationship with the students, because of 
my brother’s connection with the school, and I think also because 
of my interest and participation in athletics with the students. I 
had one experience which I had not expected, although I should 
not have been surprised. On a Saturday night after I had gone to 
sleep, I was awakened by the sound of much laughter from one of 
the dormitory rooms. Obviously, the bottle was going the rounds 
in a celebration of some sort. Since I had not been briefed by 
anyone in the administration about the possibility of such affairs, 
it occurred to me that it might be advisable to alert the head 
disciplinarian, a Brazilian, Senhor Sinval Silva, even at midnight. 
He was a short man and an effective disciplinarian. I walked to 
his house and told him my problem. At once he said, “I’ll go back 
with you.” Arriving at the dormitory, he opened the door of the 
merrymakers and walked in. Sudden silence. He turned to me 
and with a twinkle in his eye said, “They are very sick.” After a 
few words to the students, he returned to his home. The night 
became strangely quiet at the dormitory. The students had 
tremendous respect for Senhor Silva. 

Whenever I hear the James Russell Lowell hymn “Once To 
Every Man and Nation,” my mind goes back to a church service 
in Brazil. The building was small and simple with a dirt floor. 
The worshippers sat on plain benches. The congregation 
assembled quietly. An elderly, dark, barefoot man sat near me. 
The fervor with which he sang the hymns revealed to me the 
depth of his feeling and the strength of his faith. I felt a deep 
kinship with these diverse people in that faraway place. 


Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet ‘tis truth alone is strong; 
Though her portion be the scaffold, 
And upon the throne be wrong, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above his own. 
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Lawrence, Eliza and I took advantage of the school holiday of 
February 1930 to see more of the continent of South America. 
Traveling on the ship S. S. Campos Salles we sailed from Rio. 
Docking in Santos, at that time the world’s largest coffee market, 
we saw the workers bagging and loading coffee for shipment all 
over the world. Sailing further south, we stopped in Antonina and 
visited Paranagua. Traveling inland from Antonina, we visited one 
of the natural wonders of the world, Iguacu Falls. The Parana 
River drops from the highlands of Brazil over these spectacular 
cataracts where the borders of three countries, Brazil, Paraguay, 
and Argentina converge. These cataracts fall over two great 
embankments and are twice as wide as Niagara Falls. Our other 
visits took us to the cities of Montevideo, Uruguay, and Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. We spent four delightful weeks as tourists on 
the Campos Salles. 

Serving as coach of the boys’ basketball team, I was also able 
to visit other cities, such as Belo Horizonte and Sao Paulo. One 
game was with an army team whose players were much larger and 
older than ours. As time approached for the game to begin, I was 
informed that I was to referee the game. In spite of my 
protestations, I was pressed to serve in this capacity. Determined 
that the game would not “get out of hand,” I did not hesitate to 
blow the whistle at any violation of the rules. One of the army 
players said to me, “Who do you think we are, a bunch of sissies?” 
To add to the tension, the Gammon team won. As we were 
preparing to leave, the army team advanced on us, and I was 
braced for whatever the consequences might be. But in typical 
friendly Brazilian fashion, they shook our hands, thanked us for 
a good time, and hoped we might play again. 

At the completion of the school year, I left Brazil with many 
saudades. \ remember clearly the cold, bleak day we reached New 
York. As I stood on the deck with a small group, an old man, 
heavily wrapped and with a wistful look, said to me: “Does the sun 
ever shine here?” It was a valid question for a stranger to ask. I 
tried to reassure him that the sun did shine but that winter 
weather could be severe at times. I hope he found the great city 
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View in Orange Grove at 
Instituto Gammon, Lavras, 
Brazil, 1930. 
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Basketball team and coach at Instituto Gammon, Lavras, Brazil, 1930. 


not only to be warm weatherwise, but that the people were warm 
in spirit to him. After coming from the lands of the Southern 
Hemisphere, J could understand his apprehension. To me, seeing 
New York again was thrilling, smog and all.’ 

After my return from Brazil, I spent several months serving as 
pastor in a rural mountain chapel under the guidance of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Marlinton, W. Va. in Greenbrier 
Presbytery. I stayed in the home of Withrow McClintic, a name 
prominent in West Virginia. Mr. McClintic employed several men 
who were given food and lodging. The majority of the men slept 
in quarters near the house. Meals were served in a large dining 
room, so we were able to get acquainted and learn about things 
happening in the community very quickly. 

Mr. McClintic had a large flock of sheep and a sizeable logging 
business. This necessitated having strong horses to haul the logs 
and strong men to accomplish the work. It also required a 
blacksmith shop to keep the horses properly “shoed.” The 
blacksmith was a lanky and muscular man who had the admiration 
and respect of the men. I recall stopping by the blacksmith shop 
one day to speak to him. He picked up one of his horseshoes and 
handed it to me. I took it, but quickly dropped it because of its 
heat. His rugged hands had become hardened to the heat. I 
didn’t think it was so funny, but he thought it was a big joke. On 
several occasions I rode with Mr. McClintic on horseback through 
the beautiful mountain area. 

Having a Scottish ancestry and knowing about the advantages 
of study at the University cf Edinburgh, I had decided that I 
would go to Scotland. I was accepted at New College and settled 
into the routine once again of study and attending lectures. 

Paul Freeland, a fellow minister, and I boarded the liner 
Britannia in New York on September 22, 1932. The next day, 
which was Sunday, the boat docked for several hours in Boston. 
We attended services at Trinity Church, known as the church 
where Phillips Brooks preached. This nineteenth century minister 
is perhaps best known for his Christmas carol “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem” and for his witty, dynamic sermons. Paul saw his 
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uncle and cousin, who gave us delicious fruit and cakes to take 
with us. After leaving Boston, we met another Davidson graduate, 
John Roddey of Rock Hill, South Carolina, who was on his way to 
Oxford University to study as a Rhodes scholar. 

After a voyage of ten days, some calm, some stormy, we arrived 
in Liverpool, changed to a train and rode through the park-like 
countryside of England. In passing through the sheepfolds on the 
hills, we were reminded of Wordsworth’s Michael: 


... for around that boisterous brook 

The mountains have all opened out themselves, 
And made a hidden valley of their own. 

No habitation can be seen; but they 

Who journey thither find themselves alone 
With a few sheep, with rocks and stones... 


Crossing into Scotland, we saw outcroppings of rocks and low 
mountains on the horizon. We found Edinburgh as pleasingly old- 
fashioned as we had been led to believe. Gazing down Princes 
Street it seemed as though we had gone back in time several 
hundred years, looking at the spires and walls outlined against ane 
sky. The ancient Edinburgh Castle towered over the landscape.'° 

It was necessary to adapt rapidly to changes in style of living. 
There was no heat in our hotel room. The rain, which fell 
frequently, was cold and driven by strong winds off the Firth of 
Forth. After locating for our stay with a family of Maxwells, we 
were comfortably settled. All the boarders took turns having a hot 
bath, one a week! The Maxwell family members were staunch 
Presbyterians. Their son, Tom, was a theological student at New 
College, and Mr. Maxwell was the Precenter at Grayfriar’s Church. 
Mr. Maxwell tried to instruct me in Scottish customs and dialect 
which would protect me from too many faux pas in the pulpit." 

We experienced the food of Scotland. The day usually began 
with porridge, a bowl of hot, smooth oatmeal served with milk and 
sugar. It fortified the body for walking up the hill to New College 
when the wind blowing off the Firth of Forth was cold and damp. 
Much of the food was of a high quality, but our limited budget did 
not allow us to indulge in steaks and shrimp, real Scottish 
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delicacies. We ate lamb or sheep stews, steak and kidney pie, or 
fish and chips. Under duress, we occasionally ate haggis. That 
unique dish was not particularly appealing to me. A mixture of 
sheep liver, hearts, lights, broth, oatmeal, seasonings of onion and 
spices was stuffed into a sheep’s stomach and boiled for a long 
period of time.’* In spite of being immortalized by Robert Burns, 
it was not my favorite food. It seemed to me that eating haggis 
was always accompanied by a conspicuous consumption of whisky. 
We enjoyed “high teas” of trifles, scones, shortbreads, and strong 
tea, but I missed the abundance of fresh vegetables and fruits of 
home. 

Edinburgh offered many cultural advantages. The Polish 
statesman and pianist Paderewski gave an afternoon concert. | 
heard Kurt Furtwangler, later known as Hitler’s favorite 
conductor, direct the Berlin Philharmonic. Sir Thomas Beacham 
conducted the Scottish Philharmonic in a performance of 
Wagner’s opera Die Meistersinger. The staging of another opera, 
Othello, was superb. On Christmas Day we went to a concert at St. 
Giles Cathedral where the Scottish Philharmonic and the 
Edinburgh Royal Choir performed the Christmas section of 
Handel’s Messiah and Bach’s Christmas Oratorio. This, to some 
extent, eased our pangs of homesickness. 

Travel in Scotland was inexpensive, so I had the opportunity 
to visit many of the famous castles and cathedrals. It was 
especially meaningful to be in the old churches where the 
preachers, wearing clerical collars and robes, ascended the high 
pulpits to preach. On one of my Sundays at Kelty, after climbing 
to the high pulpit, I knocked over a glass of water, much to my 
embarrassment. The beadle, the parish official responsible for 
ushering and protecting the order of a service, really ran the local 
church in Scotland, so it was wise to listen to his instructions very 
carefully. 

I would be remiss if I did not mention some of the outstanding 
professors and preachers at the University of Edinburgh. Dr. 
James Black was a great preacher with a strong, well-modulated 
voice. He was the figure of a prophet in his bearing and in the 
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content of his sermons. These were the early days of other 
theologians who have dominated religious thinking in this century. 
Professor David Lamont lectured on Karl Barth’s view of Christian 
ethics. I found Dr. Lamont an exceptionally able professor. We 
studied the Bultmann writing, Jesus. In the seminars of Dr. Hugh 
Mackintosh we were introduced to the studies of Friedrich Ernest 
Daniel Schleiermacher, eighteenth century German theologian and 
philosopher. Professor Curtis was the faculty advisor for my 
thesis. At the “capping” ceremony at the end of June, Professor 
Emil Brunner of Germany was awarded a doctor of divinity degree. 
I benefited all through my ministry from the studies at New 
College. 

I found a congenial group of Americans in Scotland. Jim and 
Lib Appleby opened their home to unmarried students. Evans 
Brown, Harmon Ramsey, Joe Overmeyer and John Marion were 
there. An attractive couple, Warner and Lucy Hall from 
Tennessee, were both graduates of Southwestern at Memphis, and 
Warner, from Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. Warner and I 
confronted each other frequently over the ping-pong table. Near 
the end of my stay Felix Gear joined us. He and I shared quarters 
coming home on the Olympia, a sister ship to the ill-fated Titanic. 
Our voyage from Liverpool to New York, across the North 
Atlantic during the month of December, was one we would not 
want to repeat. 

One of my professors at Union Seminary, Dr. Edward Mack, 
came to Edinburgh as a representative of the Presbyterian Church, 
USS., to the 1933 session of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. Paul Freeland and I arranged to share a meal with 
him in our room at the Maxwells’. Dr. Mack was also looking for 
genealogical information concerning the John Witherspoon family. 
At his request we made inquiries in Glasgow, but our findings were 
not complete or entirely satisfactory. 

For a short period of time it was my privilege to supply the 
New Haven-on-the-Forth Church. As the name indicates, the 
church was located on the Firth of Forth. A number of the 
members were fishermen, rugged and delightful people to know. 
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Occasionally a lightship would need repairing or would need a fog 
horn installed. To be sure the warning horn could be relied upon 
to respond efficiently in time of need, it was customary to test the 
integrity of the horn. So, for many consecutive days the horn 
sounded without letup. It was both a forlorn and encouraging 
sound to be heard on a foggy night. 

I knew a fisherman, a Mr. Hume, in the New Haven 
community, a faithful member of the church. On one occasion I 
was invited to visit him for a trip on his boat. Starting out in a 
steady rain, twenty-five members of the New Haven Church and 
I took a nice trip under the Forth Bridge and then north to 
Aberdeen. Mr. Hume later invited me to go with him on one of 
his fishing trips out into the North Sea, but I was unable to 
arrange it at that time. Not long afterwards I learned that he 
failed to return from one of his fishing trips. His boat washed 
ashore sometime later, but his body was never found. This was 
the risk for men when their livelihood took them into the restless 
and often storm-tossed sea. 

During my sojourn in Edinburgh, I, along with other students, 
visited the Isle of Iona, believed to be the place where the 
Christian faith had its beginning in that part of the world, the 
Inner Hebrides. The sixth-century Irish priest, Columba, 
established a number of churches and monasteries in County 
Donegal. Because of certain difficulties in Ireland, Columba 
moved to the northern Scottish island of Iona with the 
encouragement of King Conall. Jona became the center of 
missionary activity, especially among the Picts. As his fame as a 
missionary increased, Columba established an abbey which 
became famous as the burial ground for royalty. The islands were 
plundered by Norsemen, and so the abbots agreed to remove all 
the relics from the island for their safekeeping. It was a quiet day 
when we visited Iona. The sky was clear; the weather was 
invigorating. We seemed far removed from the rest of the world 
in many aspects. I remember the colored rocks swept clean by the 
cool waves of the North Sea and the “cuillins” of Skye seen faintly 
in the distance. There was a special quietness about the vicinity 
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that day as the waves lapped along the shoreline. One could be 
still and know that God was with Columba and with us. 

One of the highlights of my months in Scotland came during 
the summer vacation when I took a bicycle trip from Edinburgh 
toward the northwest. On my first day I passed through the area 
of Sir Walter Scott country. Continuing in a northwesterly 
direction on the second day, I reached Luss, where the Highland 
Games were being held. It was a colorful sight to behold—more 
tartans and bagpipes than I had ever seen or heard before. I have 
always regretted that I did not speak to the man in charge of the 
day’s events, Sir Jan Colquhoun. The night was spent in a humble 
cottage on the shore of Loch Lomond. 

Although the weather was windy and damp the next morning, 
I rode across the Rannock Moor through the valley known as 
Glencoe, infamous in Scottish history for the massacre of the 
MacDonald Clan in the seventeenth century. The weather and 
terrain make it easy to visualize some of the bloody history for 
which the area is famous. 

To supplement my expenses during the remainder of my time 
at the University, I had been invited to supply the pulpit at 
Canongate Church, located on the Royal Mile from Edinburgh 
Castle to Holyrood Palace. I had preached there occasionally 
when their regular minister was away. I had discovered that many 
of the members lived close to the church and that, economically, 
they were at a comparatively low level. At that time, it will be 
remembered, both Europe and America were in the grip of the 
Great Depression, and money and jobs were very scarce. The 
invitation to supply the Canongate pulpit came to me like manna | 
from heaven. As the time drew near to begin my pastoral work, I 
dropped by the church office for further information, only to be 
informed that because of a ruling by the Church of Scotland, all 
Scottish ministers must have a place to work before a pulpit could 
be supplied with an American. This action made my appointment 
impossible: Since I was not willing to borrow money in order to 
‘remain in Edinburgh, I decided to return home without 
completing my dissertation." 
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Chapter II - The Pastorate 


One cold evening shortly after Thanksgiving 1945, Jack Poe, 
a highly respected black man in York, S.C. locked the drug store 
in which he worked and started walking home. This took him past 
the spot where the police were parked. 

A white woman driving down the street offered to give him a 
ride. The car was followed by the police and forced to stop. The 
black man ran, the police caught him, took him about thirty miles 
out of town and beat him severely. He was found by the side of 
the highway and taken to the hospital in Gastonia, North 
Carolina. The community was quite shaken by this event. The 
Session of the First Presbyterian Church where I was the minister 
was called to meet to consider the matter. It was a tense meeting. 
The session knew that the atmosphere of the community was quite 
volatile. They also knew that some action had to be taken. It was 
a time of crisis for them. Two members of the session were 
doctors. One of them had gone to Gastonia to treat the injured 
man. Dr. Hunter had come to my home to inform me of what 
had transpired. He had served in World War I as a doctor, had 
been captured by the Germans and detained as a prisoner of war. 
He was indignant that such action had been taken by the police. 
In a closed meeting the session adopted the following statement to 
be sent to the solicitor, the county sheriff, and the chief of police: 


Whereas there has occurred recently a most regrettable 
incident involving a white woman and a Negro man, both 
residents of this community, and whereas as an aftermath 
of this incident the Negro man suffered physical injuries 
requiring medical attention, and whereas the Negro man 
with his family have been forced to leave the community 
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because of a feeling of insecurity, and whereas the Church 
of Jesus Christ exists for the purpose of propagating and 
exemplifying in her life the principles embodied in His life 
and teaching and whereas we believe His life and teaching 
establish the basis of human relationships and two 
doctrines of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, and whereas the people of the world are looking to 
the American people for leadership in bringing about a 
right and therefore happy way of life for all races. 
Therefore, be it resolved by the Session of the First 
Presbyterian Church of York, South Carolina: That we 
express our appreciation of the privilege of living in a land 
whose Constitution rests on the fundamental belief that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by the 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
believing a nation to be no stronger than the strength of 
our several communities, we urge you to exert every effort 
to uphold this principle in our community. Signed, W. C. 
Whitesides, M.D., Clerk; M. P. Calhoun, Moderator, 
December 9, 1945. 


Thus, the issue of race relations began to emerge in my own 
pastoral concerns as it divided the church and the nation in the 
decades ahead. 

My pastoral work had begun in 1934 as stated supply at 
Reynolda Presbyterian Church in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
The pastor, Dr. D. Clay Lilly, was recovering from a serious illness. 
This assignment was a good experience for me, enabling me to be 
better prepared when called to serve as pastor. Dr. Lilly and his 
family were gracious to me in every way. Shortly I received a call 
from St. Pauls Presbyterian Church in Fayetteville Presbytery in 
the Synod of North Carolina. 

The St. Pauls Church was organized in 1799. The first 
building was erected about two miles from the site of the present 
church building, on the Stage Coach Road between Fayetteville 
and Lumberton where the coaches would stop to change their 
teams of horses. The town of St. Pauls that grew up around this 
location took its name from the church. In the 1930s it was a 
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typical small community settled largely by people of Scottish 
descent, with a significant number of blacks and a small 
population of Native Americans. Agriculture was the principal 
business, with cotton and corn as the major crops. Tobacco had 
not become a money crop to any degree at that time. There was 
a sizeable industrial plant which provided employment for many 
of the people. As a distinction between farmers and professional 
people, employees of cotton mills were identified by the term 
“factory people,” which, in the minds of many, placed a social 
stigma upon them, or at best placed them in the “working class.” 
Unfortunately, I think for Presbyterians and perhaps other 
denominations, some mill workers were turned off by class 
distinctions based on the way people earned their living. 
Nevertheless, the St. Pauls Church welcomed persons from every 
section of the community. 

As for the churches and the racial differences among the people 
of St. Pauls, there was the general attitude that there should be 
churches for people of all races, separate churches for blacks, 
Indians, and the whites. Efforts were made, at least on some 
occasions, to worship together. In one instance, the St. Pauls 
Presbyterian Church and the local AME Zion Church worshipped 
as one, an inspiring experience for both congregations. 

Another good experience I had in St. Pauls was being 
scoutmaster of a Boy Scout troop. We spent a week at Holden’s 
Beach one summer. To get to the beach at that time, we had to 
cross a bridge from the highway just before we reached the 
seashore. The bridge was then closed for the night. It was a time 
of excitement and fun. The tents were set up for the night, and we 
ate our evening meal. We sat around a fire we had built on the 
sand. Night soon came and we decided it was time to turn in. It 
was only then I noticed that one Scout was missing. “Where is 
Woody?” I queried. One of the Scouts answered, “He said he 
wanted to go home.” This was not welcome news. I knew we had 
to act quickly. I asked the Scouts to scour the area and find him. 
Presently one of the Scouts yelled, “Here he is!” I told the group 
to resume their preparations for the night, and I went to have a 
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talk with the unhappy lad. He was lying face down in the sand. 
behind a dune. He insisted that he must go home to see his 
mama. I said, “You can’t get to the mainland tonight. Bring your 
sleeping bag into my tent, and we'll talk in the morning.” This 
seemed to satisfy him and lessen his fears. No mention was made 
the next day about going home, and thereafter he had a wonderful 
time in his own tent. I was fortunate in having a very strong older 
group of scouts who could take care of many unexpected problems. 
Most, if not all, of this troop received an Eagle Scout rank. 

I had come to love the people of St. Pauls and subsequently 
always found great pleasure in meeting persons who were members 
of that church. My term of service lasted from 1934 to 1944, the 
longest pastorate of my experience. In 19441 married Margaret 
Cromartie, a native of Bladen County. Soon after, I received a call 
from the First Presbyterian Church in York, South Carolina, which 
I accepted. 

The Huguenots and the English were the first settlers of South 
Carolina around the port city of Charleston. By the 1730s large 
numbers of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians had migrated from 
Pennsylvania through Virginia to the Piedmont region. These 
American citizens named their counties for areas they had recently 
left—York, Lancaster, and Chester. As communities were 
established, churches were built with the minister preaching on 
Sundays and teaching in schools during the week. Bethesda, 
Beersheba, Shiloh, Bethel, and Ebenezer stand as witnesses today 
of these early settlers. 

Two wagon roads intersected at a point called Fergus’ 
Crossroads. By 1785 the area was sufficiently populated to be set 
off as York County. This crossroads was near the center of the 
county, and the courthouse was built there. The community grew 
slowly into a town and was named Yorkville. 

Around 1820 some outlying farms evolved from small 
establishments operated by their owners to large plantations, 
requiring many slaves. This resulted in a change in style of life on 
these farms. Economic prosperity for the plantation owners 
followed, the population grew, and the town of Yorkville reflected 
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St. Pauls Presbyterian Church, St. Pauls, North Carolina, 1940, organized 1799. 


First Presbyterian Church, York, South Carolina, 1951. 


these changes. Large colonial houses were built requiring more 
servants for the maintenance of these homes and yards. Around 
1830 wealthy Charlestonians began to come to the York area to 
escape the low-country summers. Some of its most beautiful 
houses are said to have been built of handmade bricks from 
England used as ballast in ships sailing to Charleston. Several 
marriages between these low-country and upper-country families 
took place, influencing the style of life in York. 

In the 1850s a railroad was built, and many businesses and a 
hotel came into existence. York, incorporated in 1849, is an 
aristocratic, county-seat town proud of its heritage. The highly 
respected Columbia, South Carolina journalist, William Watts 
Ball, referred to this in his book, The State That Forgot: “In the hill 
town of York, with King’s Mountain and its battleground in the 
county and in sight, is a Presbyterian aristocracy who worship in 
a fine old gray church built in the ‘fifties . . . one of the loveliest 
villages in all the world.”! He reiterated his high regard for this 
aristocracy later in his book: “To some of the institutions myths 
impute an extraordinary social aloofness. The truth is that a 
person of presentable manners, a dress coat, a decent reserve and 
no police record encounters no more difficulties in entering 
‘society’ in Charleston than in Greenville, Columbia, Atlanta, 
Charlotte, and possibly not as many as in the punctilious and 
discriminating village of York.”* 

The church in York is a beautiful building of gray stucco over 
cement block with foundations of gray granite. The steeple is tall 
and graceful and the windows are long, with Romanesque arches 
at the top. The church was organized in 1842 and the present 
building was constructed in 1860-61. Mr. Ball, in writing of the 
church buildings of South Carolina, says of the York Church, “It 
is a great towering church with its high arched windows, standing 
in a cool restful spot, quiet, stately in its dignity.... It seems 
conscious of strength and beauty and would not compare itself, if 
it could, with the buildings whose fashion proclaims somewhat 
stridently the newer times.”* At some point in its history, changes 
were made in the narthex, placing a large pipe organ in front of the. 
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center window. During my pastorate the church voted to return 
to the original architecture with some rearrangement of pulpit and 
lectern. While there were some members who opposed the action, 
they were responsible and loyal members, and in the end, most 
supported the restoration. 

The economy of the town of York was based on agriculture, the 
county governmental complex, and the textile mills. Cotton mills 
were first built here in 1896. By 1907 three were in operation. 
As the Piedmont section of South Carolina continued to grow and 
develop economically, this “discriminating village of York” 
declined to participate in this growth in two major instances. One 
was the refusal to allow a main railroad line to be built through the 
town. The other was to decline the offer from the state to build 
a college for women in its environs. Instead, Winthrop College 
was built in Rock Hill, less than thirty miles away. 

Economic conditions of the 1930s brought great hardship to 
the town of York. Financial losses in the textile industry resulted 
in the purchase of the mills by outsiders. Bankruptcy, loss of 
homes and lands, began to change the power structure. “Old 
families, traditionally entitled to positions of high respect in the 
community, were losing their domination over the economy, . . . 
and by 1948... the balance of economic control had shifted to 
‘newcomers’ and ‘outsiders.””* 

On the main square in York stood the county courthouse, and 
across the street was the Presbyterian Church with the house for 
the minister next door. It was easy to observe the activities of the 
‘udicial system, since the court crier appeared on the balcony 
declaring, “Hear ye, hear ye” at the beginning of each proceeding. 
The county jail was a block away at the bottom of the hill. 
Prisoners were brought to and from the courthouse on foot under 
heavy guard. Also on this corner quite frequently in a parked car 
‘rom the police department sat one or more officers. 

In the fall of 1947, the first of three graduate students from the 
University of North Carolina came to York to do field studies in 
‘che modern culture of the South. Under the supervision of Dr. 
[ohn Gillin, one student lived in the so-called “Uptown” and 
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collected data from the white upper class; another lived in the 
home of a mill worker and wrote case studies from this 
neighborhood. The third was a black, who published his thesis 
under the title, Blackways of Kent. 

Dr. Ralph Patrick, Jr, who studied the “upper” class, received 
his Ph.D. from Harvard using “The Cultural Approach to Social 
Stratification” as the topic of his dissertation. He referred to the 
incident of the Jack Poe beating by stating: “It is indicative of the 
attitude of ‘respectable’ white people of Kent [pseudonymn for 
York] that the Ruling Elders of the Presbyterian Church wrote the 
mayor of Kent urging that some action be taken against the 
policemen involved in this incident. The letter was not 
acknowledged by the mayor, but the fact that it implied that white 
policemen were at fault is indicative of disapproval of lynch law.”° 

Dr. Hylan Lewis, in his book, Blackways of Kent, reflected the 
reaction in the black community in a slightly different way: 


The only major instance in the five years preceding this 
study that was marked by the application of extra-legal 
sanctions to a Negro was the Jack Poe case. The factors 
and values involved were many, but the events and the 
reactions in different segments of the community were 
consistent with the setting. Because they adjudge the 
Negro victim as “Not having been smart” and of knowing 
better, the Negroes in the main hold no brief for him. The 
violent act itself was not in keeping with the particular 
idea of justice that many whites have in the community, 
and consequently there were some protests. 

Jack Poe, familiarly called “Doc” by many Negroes, 
was prominent in church and fraternal circles. He was a 
native of Kent and he began to work in one of the local 
drugstores as a youth. He became a trusted and efficient 
employee who had the run of the store, waiting on 
customers, and it is said that he filled prescriptions 
although he did not have a license. He kept the keys to 
the drug store. In emergency calls for medicine, one called 
on “Doc” Poe. He was well liked by Negroes and whites. 

He was suspected of being unduly familiar with a 
“foreign woman’—a Northern white woman whose 
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husband worked at a nearby establishment. Various 
stories are told of the extent of the familiarity. Some 
persons allege that the woman was being supplied 
narcotics by “Doc”; others tacitly admit that sex was 
probably involved. “The whole story ain’t never been 
told” is the usual feeling. 

The police trailed the woman's car one night and 
watched “Doc” get in; they stopped the car, took “Doc” 
out despite his protestations, carried him near the state 
line and beat him severely. “Doc” has never returned to 
his home.° 


Dr. Lewis’s account continues: 


A white Presbyterian church group sent resolutions to 
the city government protesting the brutality and asking 
that justice be done. It is said that the police officer 
chiefly responsible for the beating was discharged. 
Negroes were shocked that this should have happened to 
one of their “best boys.” There was condemnation of the 
white woman and disappointment that “Doc” wasn’t smart 
and lost his head; the beating was an event to be expected 
in the circumstances and was not necessarily viewed as an 
outrage.’ 


In retrospect, it is deplorable that such brutality on the part of 
elected officials of the law could have taken place in a Southern 
community, but it is encouraging that the voice of the church did 
not remain silent in condemning such action. Such a witness on 
the part of the Christian community must never be forsaken. 

Some months following this incident, the church invited Dr. 
Walter L. Lingle to come to speak in February of 1949 in a 
pastoral way on the topic of race relations. Dr. Lingle had a long 
and distinguished career in the Presbyterian Church as pastor, 
moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., and president of Davidson College, from which he retired in 
1941. He wrote a popular column in the Christian Observer and for 
the Presbyterian of the South, both widely read periodicals in the 
Presbyterian Church. He was 83 years old and living in Davidson, 
less than a hundred miles away. 
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When he came to York, he spoke forthrightly in his Sunday 
_ morning sermon on the Christian faith as it applies to race 
relations. After the service one of the elderly “saints” came up to 
engage Dr. Lingle in dialogue about his viewpoint. Miss Margaret 
Gisv, a-aiminutive, scholarly, devoted Presbyterian with a crown 
of white hair confronted the tall, stately aristocratic biblical 
scholar, also with a crown of white hair. Shaking her finger at Dr 
Lingle, she said, “We civilized and Christianized the Negro 
people.” Dr. Lingle replied with a question, “How can you say 
they were Christianized or civilized when it was against the law in 
South Carolina to teach them to read or write?” 

Miss Gist told Dr. Lingle about the organization of a Sunday 
school for the Negro children that was operated by the York 
Church from 1855 to 1860. Classes held “on Sabbath afternoons 
would catechize and teach Jones’s Catechism to the females of the 
house and the place.”* The Ladies Auxiliary showed a continuing 
interest in mission work by conducting a colored Bible class in a 
room at the courthouse. They also supported financially a student 
at Stillman Institute, a Presbyterian College for blacks in Alabama. 
This student returned to York to teach in 1925. Over the years 
the Auxiliary also underwrote the tuition for local black women to 
attend church conferences.’ 

The session extended an invitation for Dr. Lingle to return to 
the York church in the fall for a series of services. In his letter of 
acceptance he quoted Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, who 
asked Elihu Root how he felt on his 90th birthday: “Root replied 
‘I am just as good as I ever was—for one hour a day.’ I am not yet 
90, and I do not suppose that I am as good as I ever was, which 
was none too good, but one hour a day is about my limit when it 
comes to preaching or public speaking. There now! You already 
know whether you want to proceed with a one hour a day man.” 
His series of services was warmly received. He had that rare 
capacity to speak both pastorally and prophetically. 

Dr. Lingle worked aggressively in the dissolution of Snedecor 
Memorial Synod, integrating these black churches into the. 
formerly all-white synods in the South. He also spoke 
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courageously in support of the Presbyterian Church, U. oh 
remaining in the Federal Council of Churches. 

In another case involving race relations, a family friend’ a and 
distant cousin of my wife, Dr Frank Porter Graham, had been 
persuaded to accept the appointment by Governor Kexr ‘Scott to 
serve as a United States senator after the death of Senator L. 
Melville Broughton. Dr. Graham had served as president of the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill since 1930. He was 
sixty-two years old and beginning to make plans for a smooth 
transition for his successor when he retired. He reluctantly agreed 
to serve in this political office. 

Dr. Graham was one of the most courageous liberals to emerge 
in the South in the early twentieth century. From his position as 
president of the University at Chapel Hill, he helped mold the 
school into a preeminent institution, known nationwide for its 
competent, diverse faculty and an open, tolerant atmosphere for 
students. His biographer, Warren Ashby, portrayed him as “an 
idealist and dreamer, a man of great social vision, a Southern 
liberal, and a democrat in the truest sense of the word.”'° His 
entry into the political arena brought to the forefront his career of 
working for racial and economic justice. 

Only at the strong urging of Governor Scott and Jonathan 
Daniels, the editor of the Raleigh News and Observer, did Dr. 
Graham agree to serve in the United States Senate. The 
announcement was greeted with surprise—jubilation by liberals 
and consternation by conservatives. At the end of his appointed 
term, he agreed to run for reelection. 

With the beginning of the Senate campaign in early 1950, the 
pattern was set by his opposition of putting Dr. Graham on the 
defensive by the use of such terms as “bloc voting,” “duped,” and 
“subversive.” Jonathan Daniels was his highest level political 
advisor, and the attorney Jeff D. Johnson, Jr, later chief justice of 
the North Carolina Supreme Court, was his campaign manager. 
Dr. Graham tried to define what he believed were the real 
issues—aid to farmers, better health care, more federal aid for 
education, assistance to European refugees, and voluntary 
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compliance for civil rights. His two opponents were former 
Senator Robert Reynolds and Willis Smith, corporate lawyer, 
president of the American Bar Association, and former speaker of 
the North Carolina Legislature. 

The Smith campaign ran large newspaper advertisements that 
emphasized the issues of race and Communism. Mimeographed 
flyers with crude racial connotations were distributed privately. In 
spite of such massive spending to discredit and defeat him, 
Senator Graham received in the election the largest number of 
votes ever cast for a senatorial election in North Carolina, but the 
total was just short of a clear majority so he was subjected to a 
second primary against Mr. Smith. 

It was hoped that the second campaign would be free of the 
smears of the first, but advertisements soon appeared highlighting 
the issues of race and Communism. A committee working for Mr. 
Smith identified as “Know the Truth” circulated the paragraph: 


White People WAKE UP Before It Is Too Late. You 
May Not Have Another Chance. Do you want Negroes 
working beside you, your wife and your daughters in your 
mills and factories? Negroes sleeping in the same hotels 
and rooming houses? Negroes as your foremen and 
overseers in the mills? Negroes using your toilet facilities? 
Frank Graham favors mingling of the races." 


Perhaps one of the most distasteful distortions was a handbill 
showing a Negro soldier dancing with a woman on whom had been 
superimposed the face of Dr. Graham’s wife, Marian. The radio 
station in Raleigh also sponsored advertisements urging Mr. Smith 
to ask for a run-off campaign to continue his crusade.!*This 
campaign in North Carolina was a part of the McCarthy hysteria 
that the nation was experiencing. The tactics of this campaign 
persist in the politics of the state. 

Following Senator Graham’s defeat, we were in Charlotte one 
afternoon of the following week and went to visit his sisters who 
were living at the family home. It was a pleasure to find Dr 
Graham there too. We sat on the porch and discussed the 
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campaign at length. Dr. Graham closed the discussion by saying, 
“Well, they can defeat us, but they’ll never make us bitter.” 

In the spring of 1951 I came to a decision that was not easy to 
make. J decided to take a leave of absence from the pastorate, go 
back to Union Seminary in Richmond and do a thorough study of 
the Scriptures concerning race relations. My wife Margaret, my 
two daughters, Margaret and Anne, and my son Mac moved to 
Laurinburg to live with my mother, and I went back to dormitory 
life on Brook Road. I was very fortunate to have Dr. John Bright, 
professor of Hebrew and interpretation of the Old Testament, as 
my advisor. My doctoral dissertation was titled The Biblical 
Doctrine Concerning Race Relations. \ completed my course 
requirements in May of 1952 and received my doctorate of 
theology in 1953. Although the year was not easy for my family 
or me, it was a source of satisfaction to complete this work. I also 
enjoyed coming in contact with the young ministers in the 
Seminary at that time. 

Upon the completion of my work at Union, I accepted a call 
for service in the Board of Church Extension with headquarters in 
Atlanta as secretary of the Division of Christian Relations. I have 
never regretted my decision to enter this field of work, but I do 
remain grateful for the privilege of having served in the pastorate. 
My experience as pastor gave me an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the hopes and fears of people where they live. In 
the bureaucracy of the church, one belongs to nobody in a sense, 
yet in another way, belongs to everybody. 
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Chapter III - Segregation Is Out of Harmony 


Hard snow showers fell as I stared into the turbulent waters of 
Niagara Falls on February 21, 1952. I had gone there on a break 
from the first lay conference I attended in my new position as 
executive secretary of the Division of Christian Relations. The 
visit to the falls had been arranged by artisans of the Schlicker 
Organ Company in Buffalo with whom I’d worked as pastor in 
York when we renovated that church. 

The Niagara River leaves Lake Erie at Buffalo at six hundred 
feet above sea level and follows a turbulent course twenty-seven 
miles to Lake Ontario, descending three hundred feet in its course 
to Niagara Falls. The weather that day, cold and snowy as any I’d 
ever known, the half-frozen stream, the maelstrom of rushing 
waters below the falls provided an ominous omen of what lay 
ahead for me in the church’s troubled recognition of the social 
demands of the Gospel, especially in the area of race relations. The 
enormous undertaking of helping the Church become aware of the 
need for social action and of trying to enable it to come to grips 
with particular social problems would become my life-long 
challenge. 

When I went to Union Seminary in the fall of 1951 to study 
what the Bible taught about race relations, my plans for the future 
were uncertain. A return to the pastorate was my assumption, 
although I would have welcomed the opportunity to teach. 

Moving my family from York to Laurinburg, I had returned to 
residency on Brook Road in Richmond. The seminary community 
was open and hospitable to me, showing interest in my work. 
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Grace Covenant Presbyterian Church had facilities for 
broadcasting church services. On Sunday evenings a speaker was 
invited to present a twenty-minute radio talk, after which a panel 
of knowledgeable persons contributed to a round-table discussion 
of the topic. In early November Dr. E.T. Thompson invited me 
to present aspects of my study on race relations. I was assigned 
the topic “Jesus and Human Relations.” Mrs. Alexander Maitland, 
an active Richmond lay person, Rev. Emerson Smith, secretary of 
interracial activities for the Virginia Council of Churches, and Dr. 
Thompson served on the panel. The program was presented the 
Sunday after Thanksgiving and seemed to be well received. I was 
invited by Women of the Church organizations in several churches 
to speak on related topics later in the winter. 

On November 20, 1951, Dr. Thompson approached me 
regarding work in the Division of Christian Relations. He 
explained that they were looking for someone to go to Atlanta to 
assume the responsibility as secretary to a division of the Board of 
Church Extension. The secretary would be advised by an 
Assembly committee on Christian Relations. Dr. Vernon Broyles, 
executive secretary of the Board of Church Extension, came to 
Richmond to talk to Dr. Thompson and me. 

The committee to fill this position met in Atlanta and voted to 
submit my name to the Board of Church Extension. They 
approved the selection by the committee. I accepted the position 
in February of 1952 to begin serving in June.’ 

My work with the Board of Church Extension began that 
spring. The following recommendation was adopted by the 
General Assembly meeting in Charleston, West Virginia: “That 
the committee with gratitude call attention of the Assembly to the 
acceptance of Rev. Malcolm P. Calhoun of the position of 
secretary of the Division of Christian Relations and commend him 
to the prayers and support of the entire Church.”’ As the years 
came and went, I was convinced that whatever was accomplished 
during my years in the area of Christian action was due in large 
measure to the support and prayers of the Church. 
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The structural groundwork for my new position had been 
established in 1949 when the Division of Christian Relations was 
set up in the Board of Church Extension during a reorganization 
procedure involving all boards and agencies in 1949. The work of 
this arm of the church began in 1934 when the General Assembly 
established a Committee on Social and Moral Welfare. The report 
from this committee was first presented in 1935. It listed five 
Statements of Principle which were adopted by the General 
Assembly. They affirmed the long-held doctrine of the “spirituality 
of the church,” but stated the conviction that the organized 
church must present the Lordship of Christ over all areas of life. 
The report affirmed that the Church cannot remain indifferent to 
the environment in which man lives and reminded us of Christ’s 
command to love our neighbors as ourselves. It warned that this 
it cannot do unless it deals with the evils in our lives which 
threaten our moral and spiritual development and cautioned that 
needless suffering and distress among the children of men will exist 
until we are encouraged and stimulated to try to live up to the 
ideals of Christ.’ 

Progress in this program of the Church was exceedingly slow. 
Almost ten years elapsed before the synods and presbyteries began 
to organize. The Synod of Georgia established a Committee on 
Social and Moral Welfare in 1944 with Dr. Stuart R. Oglesby as 
its chairman. A native of Arkansas, Dr. Oglesby was pastor of 
Central Presbyterian Church in Atlanta. South Carolina and 
Alabama had a committee in 1945, Louisiana in 1946. Their 
studies emphasized marriage, divorce and remarriage, temperance, 
and Sabbath observance. Constituents were cautioned to exercise 
moderation in dealing with tension between the races. They urged 
church members to vote, but adopted a statement discouraging 
politicians from injecting race in political elections. 

In 1945 a Permanent Committee of the General Assembly 
submitted a proposal that the Assembly should establish a 
Department of Christian Relations under the control of this 
committee. Stipulations adopted were that the committee always 
have at least one woman and one black member. Dr. John H. 
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Marion, pastor of Grace Covenant Presbyterian Church in 
Richmond, accepted the call to become executive secretary of the 
new department. 

Under Dr. Marion’s leadership a newsletter called The Bridge 
was initiated. It contained timely articles on social issues affecting 
the life of the Church. Funds seem to always run short for such 
projects, but the publication was especially helpful for pastors. Dr. 
Marion was an astute observer of Southern mores as well as a 
sound theologian. His articles were incisive and well documented. 

The report from the Christian Relations Committee to the 
1949 meeting of the General Assembly titled States Rights and 
Human Rights came to the Assembly in the political climate of 
President Harry Truman’s efforts to pass legislation which would 
secure for every citizen protection from lynching, abolition of the 
poll tax so every citizen could vote, and equal pay for equal work. 
Recognizing the tensions existing and the passions rising on both 
sides of the issue, States Rights and Human Rights reviewed the 
unhappy decade of Reconstruction which gave rise to many 
twentieth-century problems. “The evil tree has gone on bearing its 
evil fruit... . The Reconstruction, in a word, was an attempted 
‘short cut to civilization’ that proved a blind alley instead. . . .”* 

The report also stated, “We have here a problem of paramount 
moral importance to every American. ... This means that our 
American churches cannot properly stand apart .. . in silence or 
unconcem.”° Since two-thirds of the largest racial minority lived 
in the South, the Church should feel some compulsion to face our 
responsibility with intelligence and love in the light of the Gospel 
teaching, the report urged. 

The decade of the 1940s had been a time of achievement for 
blacks. There had been some gain in earning power. Roy Wilkins 
started his long tenure as head of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and Thurgood Marshall, later 
appointed as judge on the U.S. Supreme Court, started his service 
as attommey for the Legal Defense Fund of NAACP for education. 
Dr. Ralph Bunche was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for his 
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efforts as a representative of the United Nations in mediating 
conflicts in the Middle East. 

President Truman appointed a fifteen-member Committee on 
Civil Rights. The report, published in 1947 with the title Jo 
Secure These Rights, made a strong case that wherever federal 
monies were involved, funds would be denied unless the agencies 
complied with orders to eliminate Jim Crow practices of 
discrimination. Two Southern members, Dr. Frank Graham and 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Tilly with the Southern Regional Council, 
thought the tone of the report would unnecessarily offend some in 
the South. Their efforts to modify the wording were not 
successful. 

An executive order was issued by President Truman in 1948 
that all armed forces would be integrated. The recommendations 
of the Civil Rights Commission were drafted as legislation in 
February of 1948. They were presented as a continuation of the 
Fair Employment Practices Commission instituted during World 
War II. The FEPC legislation never passed. It was finally voted 
down in 1957, trailing in the dust of other civil rights activities. 

It was in this climate of federal intervention and the efforts of 
Southern legislators to resist this intervention at all costs that the 
1949 Christian Relations report warned: “A church that tries to 
be neutral by keeping silent, or a church that resorts to 
compromise to save itself, will to that extent forfeit its redemptive 
power and influence among men.”° 

The Committee on Social and Moral Welfare and its work 
remained in Richmond until it became a Division of the Board of 
Church Extension in Atlanta in 1949, as a part of a major 
reorganization of all the General Assembly agencies. Since Dr. 
Marion did not choose to move to Atlanta, the position of 
executive secretary became vacant. The files of the committee 
revealed that many leaders were approached about filling this 
position, but for a variety of reasons declined to accept the call. 

Several ministers who had served as chairmen of synod 
committees on Social and Moral Welfare or Christian Relations 
were approached about this General Assembly position. One 
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prominent minister who had come from the foreign mission field 
gave careful thought to accepting the work. He had specific 
recommendations for the committee which he thought would 
imiprove the program by making the denomination more 
accountable, but he was not willing to take this responsibility 
when the committee did not agree with his assessments. The last 
person before their consideration of me was a newspaperman from 
the deep South. He was an active elder in the Presbyterian 
Church, but after giving it careful thought, he declined. 

Although I was under considerable pressure to complete my 
dissertation before the academic year ended, there were immediate 
occasions which required a Presbyterian, U.S., representative, 
meetings which afforded me the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with administrators from other denominations. 

The first of these meetings was the lay conference sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches in Buffalo, New York, in 
February 1952. The conference itself gave me an introduction to 
the interdenominational fraternal life with interesting fellow 
workers. It afforded an overview of social issues, good and bad. 
One of the executives I was anxious to know was Dr. Clifford Earle 
who worked in a comparable position in the Board of Christian 
Education, Department of Social Education and Action of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, in Philadelphia. We shared many 
experiences over the years, but fewer after he moved to an office 
representing that denomination at the United Nations. 

The keynote address to the Lay Conference was given by Dr. 
Robert L. Calhoun of Yale (no relation). I was asked to introduce 
Dr. Hendrick Kraemer, the German Lutheran theologian, to a 
section meeting. From the beginning I felt welcomed by these 
representatives and enjoyed the encouragement and support given 
over the years.’ 

Just a month later Dr Thompson and I attended the 
Washington Churchman’s Seminar held every spring. 
Representatives from synods and presbyteries were invited to come 
to Washington to hear well-known leaders speak and visit 
legislative committees. Someone secured a ticket for me to attend 
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the opening banquet. President Harry S. Truman was the speaker. 
He was as plain spoken and feisty as portrayed in news reports. 
His remarks touched on the efforts he was making in regard to 
civil rights and the problem of human rights. Other national 
leaders who appeared in plenary sessions included Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas, Walter Reuther, executive secretary 
of the AFL-CIO labor organization, Averill Harriman, governor of 
New York, and Dean Acheson, secretary of state; all in all the 
occasion was a heady interlude from graduate studies.® 

Basically, the Church faced two responsibilities in the area of 
social action, namely, to recognize the legitimacy and preeminence 
of the social demands of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and to provide 
ways of nurturing these demands. On paper, such responsibility 
sounded reasonable enough and in line with the ministry to all 
people. However, when such demands were applied to local 
situations which would change customs resulting from racial, 
social, and cultural differences, the going was not so easy. But 
generally, many communities accepted the changes, at least to 
some degree, and acted like Christians. 

When we moved to Atlanta, the offices of the Board of Church 
Extension in the rear of the Henry Grady Hotel on Peachtree 
Street in downtown Atlanta furnished a most convenient location, 
but only limited office space. During my tenure there, the North 
Avenue Presbyterian School, housed on Ponce de Leon Avenue, 
became Westminster Schools and relocated to Northwest Atlanta 
in new facilities. A committee from the Board of Church 
Extension negotiated the purchase of the vacated property and 
adapted its school facilities to offices for the church. Afterward 
these school buildings were demolished, and the new Presbyterian 
Center was built. 

At that time the Divisions of Home Missions, Evangelism, 
Negro Work, Radio and Television, and Christian Relations 
constituted the assignments of the Board of Church Extension 
with Dr. Vernon Broyles as executive secretary. Dr. Claude H. 
Pritchard headed the large division of Home Missions, supervising 
the support of missionaries in the southern states, a Department 
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of Town and Country and Sunday School work, Departments of 
Chaplains, Urban Work and Architecture. These titles reflect the 
way the South was changing. Cities were beginning to spread into 
new areas, new towns were being established and growing. The 
Presbyterian Church was exerting great efforts to identify with this 
growth and change. 

The church, under the leadership of Dr. William H. McCorkle, 
a native of York and well-known chaplain in World War I, had 
been allotted a million dollars to present special studies, programs, 
and convocations in an evangelism campaign. Dr. John M. 
Alexander, a former pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, used his considerable creative talents 
to establish the Protestant Radio and Television Center, a facility 
with “state of the art” technical capability, built on the campus of 
Emory University. Rev. Ernest J. Arnold and Mr. Fred Ohl were 
also staff members of the center. Its two most well-known weekly 
programs were “The Sunday School of the Air” and “The 
Protestant Hour.” In light of the high cost of putting on such 
media events, the center made an outstanding contribution to the 
religious life of our communities. 

The Division of Negro Work began in the Committee on 
Home Missions. As the needs increased for dealing with this 
work, a division was assigned to Church Extension in the 
reorganization of executive committees in 1949. The secretary 
was Dr. Alexander Batchelor. Rev. Lawrence Bottoms, a black 
minister from Louisville, Kentucky, came to serve as Dr. 
Batchelor’s associate in 1953. They maintained close ties with the 
black churches, especially those which had been in the formerly all 
black group of churches known as Snedecor Region. Dr. Batchelor 
wrote a study book for use in the Church, Jacob’s Ladder: Negro 
Work in the Preshyterian Church in the United States. Under the 
leadership of this division, areas were identified for the possible 
construction of new black churches. It was hoped that black 
membership would grow from these efforts. An Assembly-wide 
financial campaign, launched in 1952, raised over two million 
dollars for use among black churches. Although other events 
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taking place in the world might appear to eclipse this work, it 
made a significant contribution to the life of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. Still a distressingly small number, black 
membership more than doubled, new churches were built, and 
connections with this constituency were strengthened. The 
program was disrupted temporarily by the death of Dr. Batchelor 
in 1955. However, in time Dr. Bottoms and Rev. Leon Anderson, 
a minister who had worked in Snedecor Region, successfully 
resumed the work and continued to do so for many years. Dr. 
Bottoms was elected moderator of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
in 1974. 

After my first full year of work in Christian Relations, our 
report was ready to be presented to the General Assembly meeting 
in 1953 at Montreat, North Carolina, the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., Conference Center. It was submitted as a part of the Board 
of Church Extension’s report. These reports were printed in what 
was called the Blue Book and sent ahead of time to all official 
delegates, the commissioners. In the opening days of the 
Assembly, the reports were carefully reviewed by standing 
committees, which had the authority to change, add, or delete any 
part of the report. My assignment was to attend these meetings, 
along with the chairman of the Christian Relations Committee, to 
explain and defend the report, protecting as much of the original 
as possible. I did not see it as my role to expand on the written 
word, but I was open to anyone’s questions, either hostile or 
friendly. These meetings were a test of a person’s physical, 
mental, and spiritual stamina. Debate on the Assembly floor was 
quite often heated, but by the time the committee had worked 
through the report, it was usually possible to predict how the 
debate would go and who might be involved. 

The 1953 report touched on three areas. During the preceding 
year Dr. Clifford Earle and I, along with subcommittees from our 
respective councils, had written a statement to be issued jointly by 
the northern and southern branches of the Presbyterian Church. 
It asked the Church for inspiration, guidance, and support in 
bringing “national life and all the institutions of society into 
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conformity to the moral government of God, and into the spirit of 
Jesus Christ... .”° 

The second section was one in a continuing series of reports 
starting in 1945 on marriage, divorce, and remarriage. It included 
a proposed revision of Chapter XXVI, Confession of Faith, which 
passed the General Assembly and was sent to the presbyteries for 
their approval. 

The third section consisted of statements on a wide variety of 
social issues, one of which was race relations. It was a plea for the 
Church to practice no discrimination in ministering to the needs 
of people, to observe Race Relations Sunday in promoting racial 
goodwill, and “to exhibit the Christian graces of humility, 
brotherly kindness, compassion, and patience toward all races of 
mankind.”"° 

This three-part report was adopted by the Assembly. Dr. W.A. 
Benfield presented the report as chairman of the Standing 
Committee on Church Extension. After its adoption Rev. Jack 
Ewart, a young minister from the Synod of Virginia, arose from his 
seat near the front of the auditorium and asked to read a 
resolution. Before the resolution could be debated, the order of 
the day made it necessary to adjourn for lunch. This gave some 
members of the Committee and me the opportunity to meet with 
Mr. Ewart and refine his statement. His amended resolution 
asked the General Assembly in carrying out the implications of the 
report to direct the trustees of all its institutions of higher 
education to open their doors to all races; the same was strongly 
recommended to the synods and presbyteries, and local churches 
were urged to examine their lives in order not to practice 
discrimination. 

After the break, the Assembly adopted Mr. Ewart’s resolution 
and “directed that it be printed in the Minutes and referred to the 
Division of Christian Relations, Board of Church Extension for 
appropriate study and action.”" 

The Council on Christian Relations met in Montreat in August 
of 1953 during the conference sponsored by the Board of Church 
Extension. Serving on the Council at the time were seven 
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ministers and seven lay persons: Chairman George H. Wright, 
Mrs. H. Dockery Brown, Dr. E.T. Thompson, Dr. Frank H. 
Caldwell, Mr. R.A. Farnsworth, Miss Annie Tait Jenkins, Dr. John 
S. Land, Dr. J. Ferra Van Meter, Dr. Robert R. Wilson, Mr. 
Marion R. Wellford, Dr. Stuart R. Oglesby, Dr. John H. Marion, 
Rev. Robert B. McNeill, and Rev. Irvin Elligan. 

In planning for the 1954 report, the Council felt that a 
forthright affirmation of the Christian’s social responsibility would 
be a satisfactory basis for the recommendation requesting 
institutions and churches to reconsider their policies and practices. 
After several more meetings of sub-committees and the Council as 
a whole, the report was ready to be presented to the General 
Assembly meeting in Montreat in May, 1954. The United States 
Supreme Court had announced its historic decision integrating 
public schools (Brown vs Board of Education) on May 17, ten days 
before this report reached the floor of the Assembly. 

The Council’s statement read: “With special reference placed 
in the hands of the Council of Christian Relations by the 93rd 
General Assembly for study and recommendations the Council 
recognizes that in the Presbyterian procedures, the General 
Assembly does not direct that certain changes in educational and 
cultural patterns be adopted. On the other hand, the Council 
understands that the General Assembly may properly urge the 
adoption of such changes in the practice of the Church.” 

The Council on Christian Relations offered two 
recommendations. The first contained the key paragraph often 
quoted in Presbyterian literature: 


That the General Assembly affirm that enforced 
segregation of the races is discrimination which is out of 
harmony with Christian theology and ethics and that the 
Church, in its relationship to cultural patterns, should lead 
rather than follow.!” 


The other recommendation urged careful study of the complete 
report and compliance at the General Assembly level by opening 
institutions under its control to all races. Synods were asked to do 
the same. The Council requested the governing bodies of 
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conferences to consider adoption of a similar policy and local 
sessions to admit persons to membership and fellowship on the 
basis of their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ without reference to 
race. A closing statement pled for the cultivation and practice of 
the graces of forbearance, patience, humility, and good will. 

For the first time the Christian Relations report was sent to a 
standing committee of the General Assembly, rather than being 
transmitted through the Committee on Church Extension. The 
length of the reports and the controversial nature of much of the 
subject seemed to make it necessary to have a separate group to 
consider these reports in the interest of time and thoroughness. 
The personnel of the Council was principally the same with Mr. 
Wright, an attorney from Asheville, serving as chairman. Mrs. 
Brown had been replaced on the Council by Dr. William P. 
Anderson. 

There was no guarantee on the part of the commissioners, the 
official representatives to the General Assembly, that this report 
would be adopted. In efforts to assure its passage we were aided 
by numbers of committed churchmen who were anxious that our 
beloved Church take a stand for justice and righteousness in those 
tense times. One layman on hand, Dr. Frank Graham, was there 
officially to report on the Conference on World Order which he 
had attended as the delegate from the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
He was also there to appear before the Judiciary Committee 
concerning a complaint from Orange Presbytery in relation to the 
Presbyterian Church in Chapel Hill. Dr. Graham had served there 
as aruling elder. He came into my hotel room, threw his Panama 
hat across the bed and said, “Well, Calhoun, how can I help you?” 
He promised to speak to as many commissioners as he could in 
support of our upcoming report. An experienced and skillful 
lobbyist, he proved very helpful in this instance. 

The action taken by the General Assembly in adopting the 
Christian Relations report was among the first, if not the first, 
taken among the denominations to go on record in support of the 
action taken by the Supreme Court. Certainly the action taken by 
the nation’s highest court was of inestimable encouragement to 
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those who knew that sooner or later the peoples of the world have 
to recognize their brothers of other races and learn to live 
together. The Presbyterian Church in the United States through 
its highest court had said, “Now is the time!” 

Among those at the General Assembly who spoke in favor of 
the committee report was Dr. Donald G. Miller of Union 
Seminary in Richmond. I had asked him ahead of time if he 
would study the report and support it on the floor of the 
Assembly. The Assembly voted to have the address transcribed 
and distributed. The address by Dr. Miller had a profound effect 
upon the audience and in large measure contributed to the 
adoption of the report. 

The action of the General Assembly gave strong support and 
encouragement to the Church in facing up to her responsibility in 
the days ahead. At the time, I was convinced that the Spirit of the 
Almighty God was and is in our midst, working His purpose out 
in the affairs of mankind. In the providence of God, however, it 
must be remembered that progress in human relations comes only 
when there are persons committed to the Way and who are ready 
to step out and say so. 

Dr. Stuart R. Oglesby, pastor of Central Church in Atlanta, 
was a commissioner to this Assembly. He was our family pastor. 
On the Sunday following the Assembly, in a sermon to his 
congregation, he shared his sentiments about the meeting which 
were printed in the Presbyterian Outlook. He thought the Assembly 
was composed of the best leaders of the Church, the most able, the 
most permeated with prayer and good will. He said: “For myself, 
I was never more conscious of being under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit than at this historic meeting... . We had a freedom 
within, a lack of tension and bitterness, an inner power from 
above; . . . It would have been resisting the Holy Spirit as he 
worked in my heart to have voted otherwise than I did.”'? Dr. 
Oglesby came to visit us that Sunday afternoon, reminiscing about 
the early days when the Committee on Social and Moral Welfare 
had faced indifference, suspicion, and complacency. This 
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Ninety-fourth General Assembly gave him tremendous 
satisfaction. 

The ruling of the Supreme Court in 1954 regarding school 
segregation is perhaps the outstanding judicial example of social 
integrity of our time. It was here in the public school system that 
the action was most needed and is proving to be most productive 
for the future development of the people of the United States. To 
be sure, certain private schools flourished, and there was white 
flight from large urban school systems. The price they have paid 
is that these students did not and do not have the experience of 
becoming acquainted with the real American way of life, getting 
to know people from all walks of life and every stratum of society. 
Although society has laid the burden of many social problems on 
the public school system, this institution has shown the world 
what the American spirit and ideals should be, giving every person 
the right to acquire knowledge and experiences in a nurturing and 
non-threatening environment. By approving the report of the 
Council on Christian Relations, the Church tried to support and 
ensure this step forward. 
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Chapter IV - Christian Relations: Atlanta 


In the early part of 1954, the Division of Christian Relations 
and the Board of Women’s Work published a pamphlet that was 
widely distributed and generally favorably received, which 
identified the topic of segregation before the Supreme Court as a 
moral issue from four standpoints: human rights, expenditure of 
money, the law of neighborliness, and influence upon the rest of 
the world. This cooperation exemplified the effectiveness of the 
organized women of the Church who were willing to exercise 
leadership in many areas of the life of the Church, but especially 
in the issue of race relations. 

After the Council report was approved by the General 
Assembly in May, the Division had it printed in booklet form for 
distribution under the title Two Major Issues. As might be 
expected, responses varied from “thanks” to others saying, “When 
I want your opinion about race relations or anything else, I shall 
not hesitate to ask for it.”? 

One Sunday in each year on the Church calendar marked the 
observance of race relations. I sent a brief questionnaire to one 
minister in each presbytery asking what action their session or 
presbytery had taken in regard to the General Assembly’s 
recommendations concerning segregation. It was my hope that 
their replies would assist me in preparing the materials for Race 
Relations Sunday. Their reactions reflected for the most part their 
geographic location. 

From West Virginia, a minister wrote, “I feel that the Session 
will very likely be willing to adopt a statement of sentiment and 
principle in line with the... courts. The action will not meet with 
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universal approval . . . but I do not anticipate any real problem or 
defection of members.”” 

From Prince Edward County in Southside Virginia: “Our 
church took action at the first session meeting . . . ‘affirming a 
position that this church would not open its doors for membership 
to negroes... .’ It’s a rather lonely road that some of the 
Presbyterian ministers are walking these days.”* The Virginia case, 
Davis vs. County School Board, was one of those on which the 
Supreme Court based its 1954 ruling. The plaintiffs were black 
children of high-school age residing in Prince Edward. County, 
which had closed the public schools rather than integrate them. 

A minister from Mississippi: “As you no doubt know, 
Mississippi Synod was about to censure the Christian Relations 
Committee for egging the Assembly on ‘to interfere with the 
traditional Church-State relationship honored by Presbyterians, 
etc., etc.’ when someone had the brilliant idea of moving that a 
Committee be appointed to express the feeling of Mississippi on 
such matters in Scriptural language. I cannot wait until November 
Ath, when this Committee reports to an extra session of Synod.”* 

Soon after I entered the work with Church boards, I became 
aware of the strength of leadership in other denominations, such 
as Clifford Earle, Helen Lineweaver, and other staff members from 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Another was Dr. Dudley Ward, 
executive secretary of the Board of Social and Economic Relations 
for the Methodist Church. He and our office were able to 
assemble a significant working group in Atlanta at Druid Hills 
Presbyterian Church in July 1954. 

An Atlanta attorney and Methodist layman, James A. Maclay, 
presented the meaning of the Supreme Court decision, 
summarized in this way: (1) The ruling is the law of the land; (2) 
there is no appeal of a Supreme Court decision, therefore 
segregation is unconstitutional; (3) the decision was inevitable 
because men have to be free of domination of other men; (4) the 
South has always lived with change and will learn to live with this 
change. One participant observed that good will could be brought 
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about if the Church will assume leadership in working it out, by 
“witnessing without arguing.” 

Dr. George Mitchell, executive secretary of the Southern 
Regional Council, suggested three things to do: (1) Arrange small 
church-related, local, neighborly interracial discussion meetings, 
probably best done by women of the church. A suggested size was 
three black, five white. Be fair with people who are prejudiced and 
reluctant, and to the blacks, show good faith and 
conscientiousness. It isn’t good faith to practice indefinite 
postponement. Blacks want integration peacefully. (2) Work for 
interracial representation on school boards. (3) Reconstruct our 
attitudes toward prejudice. Mothers could say to children, “This 
morning there are going to be some new children in school and 
Mamma wants you to be nice to them.” Mitchell continued, “We 
could have a free weapon against Communism if the people of the 
Southern states would, within five years, peacefully and pleasantly 
comply with the Supreme Court decision.”° 

The governor of Georgia was Herman Talmadge and his 
statements were not conducive to encouraging racial harmony. 
Mr. Talmadge wore the mantle of his late father, the former 
governor, Eugene Talmadge. Herman took over the leadership of 
the Democratic party in Georgia after the death of his father in 
1946. Melvin E. Thompson served for two years as governor after 
Eugene Talmadge’s death. Herman Talmadge was elected in 
1948, having run on a platform of white supremacy, more rural 
roads, more hospitals for small towns, increasing old-age benefits 
and reducing the size of the state government. In a scheme 
designed to continue the disenfranchisement of blacks in Georgia, 
he proposed to make the Democratic party a private club and 
deprive all blacks from membership in this club.° 

Following the failure of the “private club” scheme, Georgia was 
one of the Southern states to devise the plan to simply do away 
with the public schools, rather than comply in any way with the 
Supreme Court ruling. These actions reflected the continuing 
influence of the original Talmadge. The elder Talmadge was a 
graduate of the University of Georgia and took his law schooling 
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there as well, but his public persona was that of “just a plain ol’ 
dirt farmer.” He cultivated characteristics that were easily 
caricatured—heavy, dark-framed glasses and red suspenders. He 
frequently campaigned in a horse and buggy. It was reported that 
he could spit tobacco juice to flick a fly from the ear of his horse. 
His interference in affairs of the University resulted in the loss of 
accreditation in 1940 by the Southern Association of Schools and 
Colleges and the Southern University Conference. The inscription 
under his statue in Atlanta reads, “I may surprise you but I’ll never 
deceive you.”’ 

In an effort to contribute some sentiment for reason, our office 
sent the following letter to all Presbyterian ministers in the Synod 
of Georgia in October of 1954: 


Inasmuch as the citizens of Georgia must shortly 
determine whether or not they shall give theix approval to 
the abolishing of the public school system I am writing to 
remind you of the encouragement Protestants have given 
the State in providing public schools for all children. This 
position grows out of the belief of Protestants that every 
person should enjoy the blessings of political equality and 
religious freedom. 

John Knox, a staunch Presbyterian, is regarded as being 
the father of the public school system in Scotland. Fired 
by a determination that every child, rich or poor, should 
have sufficient grounding in the rudiments of learning to 
enable him to read the Scripture intelligently, it was he 
who made possible the enlightenment of Scotland. This 
zeal for the education of the common people was brought 
to the shores of America by our Protestant forefathers. 

Now we stand in jeopardy of losing this precious 
heritage in the State of Georgia. Apart from the fact that 
our General Assembly has affirmed that enforced racial 
segregation is discrimination which is out of harmony with 
Christian theology and ethics, the proposed amendment 
providing for the abolishing of the public school system 
would violate a principle dear to the hearts of Protestants 
and conceivably could deprive many of their rightful 
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What you should do as a minister of the Gospel, only 
you can decide. May we suggest, however, that 
Reformation Sunday, October 31, furnishes an 
exceptionally appropriate opportunity to challenge your 
people to accept their high responsibility as Protestants 
and as American citizens in this time of decision in the 
State of Georgia. 


During the years that the Supreme Court pondered the cases 
related to school segregation, various organizations were studying 
the impact that a ruling for integration would have on education 
in the South. The agency created by the Ford Foundation to assist 
educational institutions, called the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, observed that there was “little, if any, reliable 
information on the actual disparities within the dual systems. 
Statistics on black schools had been neglected, and often doctored, 
for so many years that public records provided no basis for an 
accurate estimate of the costs of equalization.”® 

Harry Ashmore, editor of the Arkansas Gazette, was chosen to 
direct a project to gather statistics and submit a study of biracial 
education, if possible before the Supreme Court handed down its 
ruling. I was asked by Philip Hammer, coordinator of the staff 
fund in Atlanta, to make the study of racial integration in 
Protestant theological seminaries of the South. In every case the 
fullest cooperation was given by the seminaries. The survey 
included thirty-one institutions from ten denominations; four of 
these seminaries were not denominationally connected. A 
summary of all these studies, known as “The Ashmore Report,” 
was published just before the May 17, 1954 decision was 
announced.” 

The study showed that racial integration in seminaries was in 
its infancy. Most seminaries stated that until very recently no 
applications for admission had been received. The first black 
student was admitted to Union Theological Seminary in Missouri 
in 1935. Ten seminaries had begun admitting blacks after 1948. 
They reported that the decision to admit blacks had been left in 
the hands of the admissions offices as a routine procedure. A 
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second group reported some formal action by the trustees or 
faculty in admitting black students, including some stipulations 
regarding residence on campus. A third group of five seminaries 
refused to admit blacks at that time, claiming that there was a 
fully accredited black seminary belonging to the denominations, 
which they could attend. 

Conclusions reached in this study included: (1) Integration was 
meager, but the satisfactory results should encourage further 
integration on the part of all seminaries. (2) The main barrier to 
integration on the part of all seminaries had been inadequate 
academic preparation, that ultimately the problem gets down. to 
the elementary and high schools. (3) It is unlikely that there will 
be a large increase in enrollment until the black students become 
more aware of the opportunities afforded in church institutions. 
(4) There are fewer problems related to integrating theological 
schools than any other institution.’ 

Dr. Vernon Broyles, as the first executive secretary of the 
Board of Church Extension, was a highly competent administrator, 
but he chose to return to the pulpit of North Avenue Presbyterian 
Church after a five-year term at the Board. His successor was the 
pastor of Druid Hills Church, also in Atlanta, Dr PD. Miller. 
During the time that he was considering the call to be the 
executive secretary, Dr. Miller asked me to join him for lunch. 
We discussed the work at the Board, and he shared with me his 
opinion that the work of Christian Relations was not properly 
assigned to the Board of Church Extension. His view was that 
Church Extension was principally for evangelism and the building 
of new churches. Therefore it came as no great surprise to realize 
that there was no future for the work of Christian Relations with 
the Board of Church Extension in Atlanta. 

An action taken by the Board of Church Extension meeting in 
July of 1956 helped determine the future organization and locale 
of our work. These paragraphs from the minutes of the meeting 
summarize what took place: 


Mx. George H. Wright, Chairman, presented the report 
of the Division of Christian Relations and Dr. Calhoun, 
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Secretary, spoke briefly on the plans now going forward for 
the special emphasis on Christian Citizenship in 1957. 
The following recommendation was adopted: 

That the Board of Church Extension authorize the 
Division of Christian Relations to explore the possibility of 
an advantageous transfer of the Division to the Board of 
Christian Education and express its willingness for such a 
transfer if the way be clear.”’ 


In this connection Dr. Ben L. Rose, following the instructions 
of the Board at its February meeting, presented a report of the 
Special Committee on Organization of the Board as it concerns 
the matter of another relationship for the Division of Christian 
Relations, and the following recommendations of this Committee 
were adopted: 


1. That the Board approve the recommendation of the 
Division of Christian Relations on this point, and express 
its willingness for a transfer of that Division to the Board 
of Christian Education, if the way be clear; 

2. That the information concerning this action be 
transmitted to the special committee of the General 
Council appointed to re-study the 1949 reorganization of 
the General Assembly’s Agencies.'? 


My feelings about the withdrawal of the Division from the 
Board of Church Extension were set down in an article shared with 
a group of staff people from other boards in the Church, known as 
the Inter-Board Adult Council, which met regularly to coordinate 
programs and materials for use in the church: 


We are all aware of the revolution which is taking 
place the world over in cultural and race relationships. 
The South at this time is confronting a crisis. No one of us 
has wisdom enough to foretell what the months and years 
ahead may hold in store for us. We do know that our 
denomination, along with others, has taken a stand which 
is under fire in certain quarters. A very pertinent question 
is “What would be the effect if the Division of Christian 
Relations should be withdrawn from the Board of Church 
Extension and placed under some other Board, or placed. 
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by itself?” Would we not be saying, in effect, to the 
people that Christian Relations really did not belong with 
Bvangelism and the whole program of Church Extension? 
If a change is not made, it is conceivable that certain 
financial support may be withdrawn from the Board of 
Church Extension. This possibility should be taken into 
consideration along with the effect which a change in 
status of Christian Relations might have now and in the 
years to come.... It is my present conviction that now 
more than ever we should present a united front to the 
world as a denomination in saying that Christian Relations 
very definitely is a part of Church Extension."* 


Nevertheless, minutes of the Board of Church Extension for 
November 1956 contain the report of the Division of Christian 
Relations as presented by Mr. George Wright, and the following 
recommendation was adopted: “That the Division of Christian 
Relations be authorized to request the General Council to 
recommend to the General Assembly the transfer of the Division 
of Christian Relations to the Board of Christian Education, 
provided that Board expresses its willingness that such a transfer 
be made.””* 
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Chapter V - The First Backlash 


As his fellow churchmen filed to the front to sign a petition of 
protest to a 1950 report he had written to the Synod as chairman 
of Christian Relations, Rev. Robert B. McNeill, then pastor in 
Jacksonville, Alabama, wrote that he saw “anger, shame, and fear 
in their faces and felt a sense of sorrow for them,” as he said later 
in his 1965 book, God Wills Us Free. 

“I might have reserved some of that pity for myself,” he 
continued. “These men and their kind would corner and catch me 
and strip me of my place in the church. I would not lose out to the 
Klan or the White Citizens Council or any other extremist group. 
I would lose to these eminent elders and clergymen, respected and 
moderate in all things.” 

Indeed during the 50s social tensions shook the church as 
churchmen drew up battle lines and took positions regarding racial 
segregation. In 1955 five overtures were submitted to the General 
Assembly meeting in Richmond bearing upon the division of 
Christian Relations. One from the Presbytery of Lexington 
requested the General Assembly to reiterate to the Board of 
Directors of Mountain Retreat Association the principle of 
nondiscrimination in the entertainment at its Conference Center 
in Montreat “(a) of commissioners to the General Assembly, and 
(b) of all official delegates to church gatherings and conferences.”* 

This action reminded me of the concern of the pastor of my 
home church, Rev. A. J. McKelway, over the welfare of the black 
commissioners in Montreat in 1929. Mr. McKelway wrote to one 
of these commissioners to verify rumors that the minority 
representatives had not been well treated. His reply to Mr. 
McKelway described the conditions that prevailed for the blacks 
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at that meeting. He said that their “rooms” were “some little 
box-like affairs—about 8 x 10 feet—which had been ceiled up 
under the porch of Geneva Hall. . . .” He added: “I have always 
been extremely poor all of my days, and am still poor, with 
responsibilities I don’t see how I am going to meet. And because 
of my extreme poverty, I have been compelled to live in some very 
unsightly shacks and shanties, but I must confess that never before 
had I been compelled to sleep under the house as I was at the 
General Assembly last May.”” 

Their eating accommodations were likewise unsatisfactory and 
demeaning. A string had been tied around the handle of each of 
their knives, forks and spoons. They were first seated at an 
oil-cloth covered table in the kitchen at the Alba Hotel. Their 
table was then moved to the pantry; and finally, after Dr. Homer 
McMillan, superintendent of Home Missions, and Dr. R. A. 
Brown, superintendent of Negro Work, intervened, they were 
instructed to enter the hotel by the front door. He concluded: 
“For the remaining two or three days we were permitted to eat in 
the dining room to the left of the main entrance, but they brought 
in our same old greasy kitchen table with the old dirty oil-cloth.”® 

The Lexington overture was answered in the negative, in the 
light of efforts then being made by the Board of Trustees of 
Montreat to comply with the 1954 decision. 

The Presbytery of Meridian respectfully overtured the General 
Assembly to abolish the Division of Christian Relations “inasmuch 
as the Division of Christian Relations, Board of Church Extension, 
has assumed the role of attempting to direct the conscience of 
members of the Presbyterian Church . . . and inasmuch as their 
activities have already created discord in our Church, and diverted 
attention from the primary task of the Church, even to the 
weakening of our Negro Work’s support.”* 

At the meeting of the Synod of Mississippi following the 
adoption of the 1954 statement on segregation, a report was 
submitted titled “The Church and Segregation.” This statement 
charged that the Council report of 1954 was contrary to the 
Confession of Faith and the Book of Church Order. The ninety-fifth 
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General Assembly was requested to “redefine the functions of the 
Division of Christian Relations and the Council on Christian 
Relations.”° 

Rev. A.M. Schneider, Jr., was recognized on the floor of the 
Synod meeting for the “privilege of making a protest for himself 
and others.” Synod granted the request and the protest was read: 
“Being convinced that neither this nor any other court of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., has the right to take action on issues 
of a moral and social basis other than the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, the only infallible rule of faith and practice, 
we ask permission to protest this action of the Synod of 
Mississippi.”° The protest was transmitted along with the overture 
to the General Assembly. Twenty-six ministers signed the request. 
The decision of these men not to acquiesce in the condemnation 
of the General Assembly action exemplified maximum moral 
courage. Among the signers were two former missionaries to 
China and one from Korea. One had served in 1954 as moderator 
of the Synod of Mississippi, and Mr. Schneider would be elected 
moderator in 1958. All were men of moderate views, sensitive to 
this opportunity of making a witness for justice and fairness. 

Another overture came from the Presbytery of Central 
Mississippi. The overture was of the same general tone as the one 
from Meridian Presbytery, “That this Assembly carefully define 
the functions of the Division of Christian Relations . . . to the end 
that deliverances shall not be made by this agency which reflect 
upon the Christian fidelity of those within the Church who may 
differ from them in matters of conscience.”” 

None of these overtures to the Standing Committee passed, 
but a reply stated: “That we are not unmindful of the tensions 
caused by the actions . . . concerning the abolition of segregation; 

. . we believe it highly desirable and necessary to be studying 
great moral and social questions in the light of the Word of God; 
that the brethren where problems growing out of Assembly 
deliverances are most acute will have the love and prayers of all of 
us.”° 
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The issue of union with the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., was 
also debated at the 1955 meeting. The debates were often very 
spitited. Sometimes the two issues of union and integration, along 
with the objections of some to the National Council of Churches, 
were intertwined, and emotions reached a fever pitch. The 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., had been organized in 1861 after the 
Southern states seceded from the Union to form the Confederate 
States of America. Most Presbyterians in the South adhered to 
the Old School philosophy of refraining from becoming involved 
in social issues and practicing a strict fidelity to the Westminster 
Confession, believing the Church should be concerned only with 
spiritual matters. Another issue causing the split was that of 
slavery. Southern commissioners withdrew from the General 
Assembly in 1861 after a resolution introduced by Rev. Gardiner 
Spring of New York called on all Presbyterians to “strengthen, 
uphold and encourage the Federal government” in its efforts 
against the states involved in secession. Commissioners from the 
South felt it necessary to withdraw when the resolution was 
approved. Meeting in Augusta, Georgia, at the end of 1861, the 
new church was organized and named “The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the Confederate States of America. in 
After the war ended, the name was changed to “The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States.” The doctrine of the “spirituality of 
the church” persisted, even though current stances reflect much of 
the New School ideology. 

The 1955 report of the Council entitled “Unity in the Church 
with Diversity” was debated. In writing this report, the Council 
on Christian Relations expressed its deep concern over the 
“divergent views and deep-seated tensions” being manifested 
throughout the Church. Issues causing this stress included the — 
view of verbal inerrancy as opposed to historical scholarship; the 
rejection by many of the application of the Gospels to social 
problems and the opinion that ministers have no right to speak on 
any controversial public issue; the bitter contention over the 
Presbyterian relationship with other church bodies, particularly 
the National Council of Churches and the World Council of 
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Churches, and the emerging tendency to ignore traditionalism by 
acting in ways associated with congregationalism. The paper was 
not adopted as a policy statement by the Assembly, but the 
Division was directed to print it as information and circulate it 
within the Church for study. 

During an afternoon session of the Assembly, Rev. Albert C. 
Winn, chairman of the Standing Committee on Christian 
Relations, presented the report. Rev. L.H. Eikel presented a 
minority report, which was defeated 287-93. The following day 
during debate on the report, a protest was entered by Rev. Cecil 
D. Brearly, Jr., having been signed by Dr. Brearly and twenty-five 
other commissioners. They claimed the debate on their report had 
been disallowed by a “calling for the question” maneuver which 
deprived them of their “right and desire to speak on this important 
matter.” A committee was appointed by the moderator to reply 
to the protest. Their answer was that the “protest is based on a 
misunderstanding. The call for the question against which the 
protest is uttered did not, and was not intended to, shut off or 
even limit debate on the issues involved. ... The General Assembly 
wished to have before it for discussion the majority or minority 
report. The General Assembly decided that it would consider the 
majority report, and a full debate was engaged in on the questions 
at issue, in which both proponents and opponents had full 
opportunity to present their respective points of view.”’° 

Hodding Carter, the Pulitzer Prize-winning editor of the 
newspaper in Greenville, Mississippi, the Delta Democrat-Times , had 
written an article in March of 1955 for Look magazine in which he 
wamed its readers that certain “committees” were being formed in 
the South which had the seeds of producing a “wave of terror” to 
threaten the region. He identified the persons involved and 
revealed the racist and anti-Semitic character of their pamphlets. 
He also cited numerous incidents of intimidation following any 
efforts by blacks to register to vote, including the loss of their jobs 
or their credit. One instance he reported was that of a teacher 
who lost her job after joining a Roman Catholic Church, she being 
the only black in the formerly all-white congregation.'’ The 
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Mississippi Legislature passed a resolution in the House of 
Representatives condemning Mr. Carter for his “falsehoods about 
his state and its ‘citizens councils. .. .’ He drew inferences and 
conclusions on the flimsiest and most speculative kind of evidence. 
... No such conditions exist.”’? Not to be denied, though, are 
numerous articles and materials sent to my office during those 
same days about which Mr. Carter wrote. After an article was 
published in the Adult Sunday School booklet, the Earnest Worker, 
titled “The Segregation Issue in Its Proper Perspective,” copies of 
the Citizens Council and Common Sense were sent to me with 
accompanying letters expressing strong disagreement with my 
position. The main idea in these communications was that all 
black organizations were infiltrated by Communists and that the 
aim of the black was for the “mongrelization of the races.” 

Many stories could be told of hurt, disruption, and sacrifice 
that took place among ministers during the 1950s. Consider three 
Presbyterian ministers of whom I knew: 

The first of these three, John S. Lyles, together with four 
ministers of other denominations, had published in 1957 a 
booklet, South Carolinians Speak, A Moderate Approach to Race 
Relations. 

As its title indicates, the views expressed were not only 
moderate, but mild, containing practical suggestions for dealing 
with the issue of racial differences. Before the publication had 
been released for the public to read, Lyles’s Session, the 
controlling body on the congregational level, had met and voted 
five to one to adopt a statement that their minister, Rev. John S. 
Lyles, who was one of the editors, had disrupted the leadership of 
the church. They sent a two-man delegation to the minister to 
inform him that the congregation was putting pressure on them to 
“do something.” At a session meeting two weeks later, with the 
minister present and after much discussion, a statement was 
adopted urging him to consider another field within a reasonable 
length of time. He was able to relocate in a comparatively short 
time, but the break was a distressing one for him and his family. 
Another incident growing out of the publication of this booklet 
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was the bombing of the home of another contributor, the wife of 
a white doctor.’° 

The second of the trio of ministers was Robert B. McNeill, 
already mentioned. Early in 1957 the editors of Look magazine 
called our office to ask if we would be willing to write an article on 
the status of the race issue in the South from the standpoint of the 
Church. I suggested that they contact Rev. Rob McNeill in 
Columbus, Georgia, since he had an intimate knowledge of the 
situation, a keen insight into social problems, and the ability to 
articulate his views in a clear and distinctive way. Rob had served 
two pastorates in Alabama before moving to Columbus. 

During an earlier pastorate in Jacksonville, Alabama, Rob had 
been chairman of the Synod’s Committee on Christian Relations 
in 1950, writing the original draft of the report submitted to 
Synod. McNeill declared: “This was one of the least important 
committees because it had little to do with policy, program or 
money. ... Our report was supposed to deplore drunkenness, 
divorce, delinquency, pornography, and the like—subjects that 
would upset neither the church nor society. If it ever touched on 
the race issue, it was expected to rejoice that public lynchings had 
diminished in number from the previous year.”'* The report, 
published in the minutes of the Synod of Alabama, contained the 
following statements: 


Since a Dutch trader in 1619 unloaded twenty slaves 
in Jamestown, Virginia, neither the Southland nor the 
Southern conscience has been normal. From the presence 
of the Negro has evolved the insurmountable problems of 
our region: war, the single-crop system, soil depletion, 
degradation of the poor white, political demagoguery, 
congressional filibusters, poor schools, high percentage in 
crime and disease, race and sectional hatred. Yet the 
church approaches the problem on tiptoe, hoping the 
sleeping giant will not be disturbed. In the words of John 
Randolph, “Our policy has been one of wise and masterly 
inactivity.” 
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Mr. McNeill credited secular agencies rather than the 
Presbyterian Church in whatever progress had been made by 
blacks. He urged the Synod of Alabama to work to remove 
impediments to their progress by improving the quality of their 
churches, increasing the financial support for their ministers, and 
working for the acceptance of theological students in our 
seminaries. 

In spite of many angry responses on the floor of Synod, the 
report was adopted forty-five to twenty-two. 

The central theme of study for the Church in 1957 was 
“Christian Citizenship.” A study book was compiled and used 
widely throughout the Church. The General Assembly met in 
Birmingham, and the Sunday evening worship was devoted to this 
topic. Dr. Edward D. Grant, who had retired from the Board of 
Christian Education to be director of institutions for the state of 
Louisiana, gave an address on the topic, and the General Assembly 
adopted a strong report from the Council titled “Freedom—The 
Christian Concept.” Colonel Francis Pickens Miller of 
Charlottesville, Virginia, chairman of the Standing Committee, 
presented the report to the Assembly saying, “In this nation where 
Christianity and democracy are bywords it is unthinkable that a 
Christian should join himself to klan or council whose purpose is 
to gain its point by intimidation, reprisal and violence, or that he 
should lift no voice of protest against those who appeal to 
prejudice and spread fear.”"° 

The following week Colonel Miller received a letter from 
Bishop Franklin Clark Fry, a Lutheran who was chairman of the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches: “The 
strong, clear, true statement of the Presbyterian U.S., General 
Assembly on integration shines out at all of us from the front page 
of the New York Times this morning and thousands of our faces and 
spirits have been shining back all day long. What a triumph for 
the Gospel it is! It is no surprise to read of your own fine 
advocacy of it. I knew you would say what you did. The greater 
lift comes from the willingness of your entire Church (minus the 
inevitable few dissenters) to show that it occupies the same high, 
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Christian ground. This testimony and all its undertones are a 
tonic and a reassurance. Southern Protestantism as a whole has 
been lifted to a new key. I am filled with frank admiration.”!” 

Rob’s article had just been published by Look, so Colonel Miller 
sent a copy of the letter to Rob. He wrote to Rob: “I have thought 
of you so many times during the past few days because I know 
that no one living in the South at the present time could write as 
you wrote for Look without feeling sharp repercussions. You are a 
‘moderate,’ as I am, but in the present mood of many of our 
people a moderate is a very dangerous person indeed.” Even 
before the article was published, protests arose in Rob’s church, 
and two years later a judicial commission was appointed by the 
presbytery to investigate and settle the disputes that had arisen in 
his congregation. The results of this incident were widely 
publicized. The commission dissolved the relationship between 
the pastor and the congregation, stating: “The time has now come 
when what has been the voice of the pulpit should also become the 
voice of the Church as a witnessing whole—a strengthening of the 
sense of divine mission of all church groups. This leading through 
united church groups calls for a ministry where the emphasis is 
from a united church instead of from the pulpit alone.”'® A New 
York Times reporter who was present summarized it as saying “the 
voice of the pulpit must be the voice of the pew,”!® an 
interpretation that angered members of the commission. 

The commission decreed that the severing of his connection 
with the Columbus church was to take place that very day, and so 
on Sunday evening he held his last service. Two days later, Rob 
had a massive heart attack. When he was well enough to move, 
he accepted a call to be associate pastor of Bream Memorial 
Church in Charleston, West Virginia, assuming the senior minister 
role one year later after the minister retired. Although Rob 
survived for over a decade, he may never have recovered entirely 
from his devastating experiences in Columbus. 

The third minister was Rev. Dunbar Ogden. Following the 
Supreme Court ruling in 1954 on segregation, there was little 
movement to plan for compliance in most of the South. By 1957 
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“massive resistance” was holding full sway in at least eight states. 
State legislatures had passed laws maintaining segregation, even at 
the price of closing the public schools. In Little Rock, Arkansas, 
the School Board had filed a plan for desegregation in federal court 
which was challenged by the NAACP, but upheld by the federal 
courts as conforming to the “all deliberate speed” part of the 
Supreme Court ruling. Five communities in Arkansas had already 
been desegregated by the summer of 1954, and Little Rock and 
Fort Smith were expecting to comply with the Court order with 
the late summer opening. Their plan for integration was to begin 
with grade twelve and move downward over a period of six years. 
At Central High School in Little Rock, based on their place of 
residence, 516 blacks were eligible to attend, but only nine 
indicated their desire to enroll. It was assumed by the Little Rock 
community that school would begin in a quiet and orderly way, 
but sensing the ability of the militant segregationists to intensify 
the emotional atmosphere, many Southern politicians became 
spokesmen for the White Citizens Councils. In a paid 
advertisement in the Arkansas Democrat of September 27, 1957, 
the Capital Citizens’ Council denounced fifteen Protestant 
ministers, including three Presbyterians, “who on September 4th, 
bitterly condemned Gov. Faubus for his efforts to keep Little Rock 
Central High School segregated.”*” The three Presbyterian 
ministers were Marian A. Boggs, T. B. Hay, and Dunbar H. 
Ogden, Jr. 

Little Rock schools, including Central High School, were 
scheduled to open the day after Labor Day. The night before, 
Gov. Faubus ordered the National Guard to surround the campus, 
with the clear implication of keeping the black students from 
entering. The nine who had registered did not report to school. 
The judge ordered Faubus to use the troops to maintain order and 
protect the nine assigned students. There followed nearly three 
weeks of turmoil, culminating in President Eisenhower’s calling of 
the National Guard into the federal service. At the end of the 
1957-58 school year, the situation was still tense and the troops 
guarded Central High School. Faubus had won nomination in the 
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Democratic primary for the third time. In September of 1958 he 
ordered the closing of all high schools and called the state 
legislature into special session to transfer the control of the schools 
to a privately run operation. At a called meeting of Washburn 
Presbytery in Central Presbyterian Church, the presbytery adopted 
a resolution calling on Mr. Faubus to consider countermanding his 
proclamation ordering the high school to remain closed. They 
urged him not to use all the laws the legislature had passed to 
abolish the public school system. At a news conference on 
September 16, when asked if he was aware that ministers had 
passed such a resolution, he replied, “I would not be surprised at 
that. ... JI am aware that a large number of ministers in the 
Presbyterian church have been very effectively brainwashed.” He 
declared later that the “brainwashing” had been done by 
left-wingers and Communists. He was then asked if he thought 
some of the clergymen were “left-wingers.” He answered: “I 
certainly do.””’ The presbytery approved later the next day a 
statement calling on the Governor to apologize. The statement 
said, “We greatly regret that in this hour of crisis, with the 
educational welfare of thousands of children at stake, the 
Governor of Arkansas has resorted to name-calling and slander. 
We indignantly and emphatically reject and deny that any of our 
Presbyterian leaders are left-wingers or Communists or that they 
have been brainwashed by left-wingers or Communists. If the 
Governor of Arkansas has been correctly quoted, our great church 
is due an apology.”” 

After months of political debate and struggle, when the local 
power structure saw that destruction of public education was a real 
possibility, a coalition emerged which became strong enough 
among the voters to save the schools by allowing the slow process 
of desegregation to resume. 

My association with Dunbar Ogden had begun at Davidson 
where we were classmates. The Davidson yearbook had character- 
ized him as “the quiet but aggressive man. ... A debater of 
natural excellence in delivery and speech.” He was a top scholar, 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and a skillful athlete. As pastor of 
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Central Presbyterian Church in Little Rock, he was sensitive to the 
crisis in the South and of the relationship of the Church to this 
crisis. I had visited with Dunbar Ogden in March of 1957, and we 
had discussed the role of the Church with regard to the racial 
problem. He was president of the Little Rock Ministerial Associa- 
tion, which he had worked to integrate. In response to the school 
crisis, he accompanied his son and the nine black students on their 
first day at Central High School. 

In a sermon on Sunday, September 30, he used as his texts 
“Let justice roll down as waters and righteousness as a mighty 
stream” and “Come unto me, all ye and learn of me.” In his 
sermon he asserted: “The teaching of Christ is that we must give 
to all people not half justice, but whole justice; not half truth, but 
complete truth; not half love, but love in fullest measure. ... We 
who approve of gradual integration in the Little Rock School, 
either as a matter of high Christian principles, or because it is now 
the law of the land, should find ways to give expression to our 
views. We should let the leaders and the news agencies of the 
state and nation know of our position.””* His persistence in 
working for successful integration of the schools also ultimately 
cost him his pulpit. He then accepted a call to Bream Church in 
Charleston, West Virginia, as an associate of Rob McNeill. 

During 1957 and 1958, in addition to the usual bureaucratic 
duties involved with organizational work, I spent a good bit of 
time in certain areas of tension. I visited Selma, Alabama, twice 
during 1957, and spent one very rewarding week at Stillman 
College in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, at a youth conference. 

During that dark period of early Southern history known as 
Reconstruction, the poverty and illiteracy among blacks had been 
overwhelming. At the risk of being labeled with the newly-coined 
phrase “nigger-lover,” ministers instituted classes for these recently 
enfranchised people in homes, one-room schools, churches—often 
in the open under a tree. One of these ministers, Dr C.A. 
Stillman, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, started a school to educate black Presbyterian ministers. 
He was able to persuade the General Assembly in 1876 to assume 
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Faculty at Youth Conference, Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


Youth Conference at Stillman College, Summer 1957. 


a role in financing this institute and resigned his pastorate to 
launch this school. In spite of a variety of obstacles, the 
institution attracted outstanding Presbyterian leaders—Dr. James 
Howerton, Dr. D. Clay Lilly, and Rev. and Mrs. J.G. Snedecor. 
When I worked as stated supply during his illness in 1934, Dr. 
Lilly often spoke of his deep concern for this work. He was pastor 
of the Tuscaloosa church and had resigned this pulpit to work at 
Stillman from 1898 until 1903. 

One of its most able presidents was Dr. Samuel Burney Hay. 
Coming to Stillman from the First Presbyterian Church in Auburn, 
Alabama, Dr. Hay was able to secure enough financial help to 
recruit qualified faculty so that it might become an accredited 
college. In 1957 Dr. Hay wrote in his report to the General 
Assembly: “For most of its eighty-one years, the story of Stillman 
has been a sad and tragic one. It has been one of the dedication 
of men of real ability arid high ideals to a worthy cause, with too 
little appreciation and support from the church which called them 
to lead this work.” Dormitories, classrooms, and office facilities 
were woefully inadequate. As Dr. Hay said, “It was always the 
heartbreaking task of making bricks without straw.””* 

Not only did Stillman educate blacks, it was the site of 
conferences, first for the Women of the Church and then for 
youth conferences. The women started their meetings in 1916 
and continued into the 1960s. The Board of Women’s work 
recognized the value of the institution by contributing to its 
finances in generous amounts over a period of years. 

The youth conference in which I participated was held June 
24-29, 1957. Two other members of the faculty were William 
Reaves, a young black minister, and Betty Currie, associate in 
youth work from the Board of Christian Education. My 
responsibility was to lead the evening vesper services. In spite of 
the heat and humidity of July in Alabama, the young people were 
patient, friendly, and responsive. Betty Currie brought a sense of 
fun along with her competence in religious education. Getting 
past the shyness and reserve of the average young black in coming 
in contact with strange white people, these conferences established 
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some rapport across racial lines. I returned to Stillman two years 
later as the speaker for a week of religious emphasis during the 
academic year. 

The Division of Negro Work in the Board of Church Extension 
had launched a financial campaign in 1952 to raise two million 
dollars across the General Assembly, one million designated for 
Stillman and the other half used for strengthening and building 
black churches. Under the leadership of Dr. Batchelor and Rev. 
Lawrence Bottoms, over two million had been pledged by 1954. 

In his history of Negro work in the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
Jacoh’s Ladder, Dr. Batchelor referred to the relationship in the 
Board of Church Extension between the Divisions of Negro Work 
and Christian Relations: “There are interracial problems which 
must be faced frankly and honestly. Our Church has established 
a Division of Christian Relations which is responsible for 
suggesting answers to these problems. This does not mean that 
the Division of Negro Work is not vitally interested; it stands 
ready to assist by fitting into any plans for solutions approved by 
the Assembly.” Dr. Batchelor went on to say that the stands taken 
by Christian Relations removed Negro Work from the 
responsibility of demanding rights and left them free to undertake 
other forward steps.” 

With a grant of fifteen thousand dollars from the Fund for the 
Republic, we were able to produce a filmstrip, “Discovering Your 
Community,” and to conduct five regional workshops with strong 
church leadership to share regional concerns and work out some 
solutions for dealing with problems that were arising. Numerous 
conferences were also held on the presbytery and synod level to 
stimulate work and guidance for Christian Relations Committees. 

Appearances at various gatherings brought the predictable 
reactions—both good and bad. After such a conference with the 
United Church Women in Baton Rouge in September of 1957 on 
“Christ, the Church and Race,” the president wrote a gracious note 
saying, “We are most grateful to you for presenting our most 
difficult study . . . in such an understanding and Christian method 
of approach. We hope all you said will bear fruit in these troubled 
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times here in the South.” Another hearer reacted differently, “I was 
never so disgusted in my life and your talk caused many women to 
quit.... Do you have children? Can you look ahead—I hope they 
marry niggers. God pity you, you should quit the ministry. If I'd sign 
my name, you may send a ‘friend’ after me.”?” 

In dealing with dissension in the Church over racial 
integration, I wrote a letter to twenty missionaries serving in 
Africa, Brazil, Korea, Japan, Mexico, and Taiwan. My brother, 
Lawrence, was still on the mission field in Brazil and kept me 
abreast of how the news of American resistance to integration was 
treated there in the local press. 

These responses came from several missionaries: 


There is great confusion in the minds of non-Christian 
Japanese between “American” and “Christian.” They 
identify the United States as a Christian country, and 
therefore presume that everything American is Christian. 
Therefore, the attitude displayed in the United States 
regarding the race issue must be the way Christians think 
about this issue. Of course, it is always the worst, rather 
than the best, news that makes headlines. ... With all 
their faults, American morals are high when compared to 
any other country (I think). Our diplomacy has much of 
the salt of Christianity in it. It is our race relations which 
stand out to the world as a failure, but J think more 
progress was made than the Europeans, Asians, and 
Africans realize. ... 

I firmly believe that there are enough Christians in our 
Southland to be able through love and understanding and 
patience to solve the bitterness of fascism. Our country 
stands in the world as the great leader for justice and 
freedom against oppression and terror and vice. 

The Brazilian constitution forbids discrimination 
against a person for either race or creed, and there is little 
discrimination in this multiracial country. Discrimination 
here is based rather on class, that is wealth. ... Brazil does 
not have a race problem in the sense that it exists in the 
States. We accept our students as they come regardless of 
race or creed. 
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Unquestionably, Communists in the Orient take 
advantage of acts of violence and other racial incidents in 
the news.... I am quite sure that in general we of the 
South do not realize the far-reaching effects of our acts nor 
the fact that we are playing into the hands of the very 
people whom we most strongly condemn in the world. ... 

As Southern Presbyterians we have a seventy-year 
history of sound work in Korea, and the most progressive 
work among patients with tuberculosis and leprosy. 
However, we are held up often as those from the bigoted 
South in America as those who hate others not of the 
white race. We do not get this criticism from those with 
whom we work, but from those who would like to tear 
down the work done in the name of Christ. 


We were seeing as Paul said: “If one member suffers, all suffer 
together; if one member is honored all rejoice together.””* 

Meanwhile, pressures had built on the Board of Church Extension 
and the office of the General Council opposing the stand the Church 
had taken in 1954, affirming that “enforced segregation is out of 
harmony with Christian theology and ethics.” The First Presbyterian 
Church of Jackson, Mississippi, had voted to ‘withhold. their 
contribution to the Board of Church Extension until the Division of 
Christian Relations was abolished. A similar sentiment was expressed 
by one member and presented to the Session of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Montgomery, Alabama. It appointed a 
Committee of the Session to study this controversy and in the report 
adopted Oct. 2, 1957 said that although they did not approve of all 
of the actions of the Council on Christian Relations, they accepted 
their obligation to support the benevolent causes of the General 
Assembly, yet the Session felt that in those days of unusual tension, 
their church should not be involved in any controversial civil or 
sociological matters. They agreed, however, to support liberally 
causes of our Church, including Christian Relations. The pastor at 
that time was Dr Merle C. Patterson, a strong supporter of the 
Division in Atlanta. Nevertheless, such controversies in many 
churches focused on Christian Relations eventually led to re- 
structuring and re-locating the work I had begun five years before. 
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Chapter VI - Christian Action 


The duties of my new office as secretary of the Division of 
Christian Action began in Richmond in September 1958. 
Regional workshops for presbytery and synod leaders were held 
during 1958 in Dallas, Louisville, Atlanta, and Richmond, funded 
by a grant from the Ford Foundation. The Fifth World Order 
Study Conference, sponsored by the World Council of Churches 
in Cleveland, and the Conference on Church-State Relations held 
in Princeton, were stimulating and enlightening experiences. The 
Board of Christian Education was deeply involved in a study of all 
its materials, with the goal of making its curriculum more relevant 
to the social and moral issues with which every person was faced, 
especially those of us in the South. 

We had left Atlanta with many regrets. We enjoyed the 
stimulating atmosphere of one of the greatest Southern cities. We 
would miss our frequent contact with Mrs. Dorothy Tilly and Dr. 
George Mitchell of the Southern Regional Council. The privilege 
of our membership and fellowship in Central Presbyterian Church 
would always be remembered. This church took a stand for 
helping the needy. Located iust across the street from the state 
capitol of Georgia with the statue of Eugene Talmadge on its 
grounds, representing a different philosophy, Central was and is a 
reminder of the dual roles of church and state in the lives of its 
people. But first and foremost, Central had a strong tradition of 
preaching, educating its members in the Christian faith, and 
providing a music program second to none. It had a profound 
impact on all of our lives. 

However, what to do about the office of the Division of 
Christian Relations had been put in the hands of the General 
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Council by the General Assembly in 1957 as part of the overall 
review of the restructuring that had taken place in 1949. When 
the handbook for commissioners, called the Blue Book, was 
published prior to the meeting of the 1958 General Assembly, it 
contained a statement saying that the Presbytery of Knoxville in 
1956 had overtured the General Assembly for a study of the 
reorganization done in 1949. These efforts grew out of 
dissatisfaction with the Division’s stand on race relations. The 
executive body of the General Assembly, called the General 
Council, was directed to do the study. 

Before making its report, the General Council first wrote to a 
large segment of ministers and laymen throughout the Church for 
their opinions and recommendations. A number of replies 
indicated a concern about the relocation of the Division of 
Christian Relations and a need for clarification of the relationships 
of the Council on Christian Relations. The Council, though 
attached to the Board of Church Extension for administrative 
purposes, was responsible only to the General Assembly and made 
its report directly to the General Assembly. 

The General Council made its report to the 1957 General. 
Assembly. All of this report was adopted except the 
recommendation concerning the relocation of the Division and 
Council of Christian Relations. This part of the report was 
referred to the General Council for further study: “During this 
past year, the General Council has given prolonged and prayerful 
study to this matter and, after consultation with representatives of 
the Council on Christian Relations, herewith submits its report.” 

The report continued: “In the interest of ‘liaison’ and 
‘communication,’ it would seem to be the duty of all Boards and 
Agencies to transmit the voice of the Assembly when the Assembly 
has spoken. In particular, it seems that the Board of Christian 
Education stands in a better position logically and functionally to 
render this service than does the Board of Church Extension.” 
The General Council suggested that the Council of Christian 
Relations return to its former status as a permanent committee of 
Christian Relations, consisting of twelve members elected to 
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present annual recommendations to the General Assembly. 
Financial support of the committee would come from the office of 
the General Assembly. Its other recommendation was to place an 
office of Christian Action within the Board of Christian 
Education. This office would assist the divisions of the Board with 
their work, adhering to biblical principles for the Christian life as 
well as to church standards. The report was signed by E.B. 
McGukin, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Lynchburg, 
Virginia, and J.G. Patton, executive secretary of the General 
Council. 

In response to this recommendation, a group of seven 
ministers, chairmen of Presbytery or Synod Christian Relations 
Committees from Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi, sent a letter 
to Dr. E.C. Scott, stated clerk of the General Assembly, voicing 
their concern about securing the future of the work dealing with 
social issues. They asked Dr. Scott to transmit their concerns 
directly to the General Assembly. They wanted to be reassured 
that the work of Christian Relations would have the same standing 
-as a Division of the Board of Christian Education rather than as 
a department; that the plan have the unqualified support of the 
Council on Christian Relations, that such a change did not reflect 
a willingness on the part of the General Council to submit to 
threats to withhold benevolence money, and that if it was an effort 
to avoid confronting the cutoff of money because of unpopular 
stands in some quarters, “let us tell the world so, frankly, rather 
than adopt an involved, complex recommendation which hides 
this intent under a halo of pious sounding provisions.”° 

It submitted three alternatives, one of which was ultimately 
adopted and worked out, “That the Division of Christian 
Relations be transferred from the Board of Church Extension to 
the Board of Christian Education, including its secretary, its 
function, and responsibilities.”* This statement was signed by 
Parks W. Wilson, Gerald H. Slusser, R.W. Jablonowski, Jr., James 
V. Johnson, Jr., James B. Van Vieck, Marsh M. Calloway and Paul 
W. Crouch. The Permanent Committee on Christian Relations 
was replaced by an advisory council of laypersons and ministers 
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appointed by the Board of Christian Education. Dr. Marshall C. 
Dendy was executive secretary of the Board of Christian Education 
at that time and was gracious in his acceptance of us and our work 
on the staff. 

During this time of transition, a publication called Presbyterian 
Laymen for Sound Doctrine and Responsible Leadership was circulated 
to ministers and elders. The letterhead claimed Selma, Alabama 
as its headquarters. Commenting on the transfer of our work, the 
publication stated: 


The 1958 General Assembly transferred the whole mess to 
the Board of Christian Education under a new agency 
called Christian Action, and under the same radical 
Secretary, Dr. Malcolm P. Calhoun. This is even worse 
than it was in that it allows the Christian Action Secretary, 
Dr. Calhoun, to send all of the radical contents from these 
reports gathered from the National Council of Churches, 
Anti-Defamation League, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, etc., down to the local 
churches through the Sunday School literature, Men’s, 

Women’s, and Young People’s programs. This was one of 
the ways in which the foundation has been laid for making 
a real political and social service organization out of our 


church.° 


The staff at the Board of Christian Education was open and 
gracious in the many ways they incorporated our work into their 
programs, which came to be known as the Covenant Life 
Curriculum. This sentiment, it may be added, was expressed by 
the General Council when it recommended the move of Christian 
Relations to the Board of Christian Education: “Its secretary or 
director, shall aid and assist the various divisions of the Board in 
incorporating the ideals of Christian living . . . into an educational 
program of the church.”° 

The year 1959 was the beginning of the so-called “sit-in 
movement.” Many churches simply refused to seat—not to 
mention welcome—any person with a dark skin. Some churches 
went to great lengths to study the issue and designate a certain 
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pew in the event blacks should appear for worship. Some of the 
churches made this an issue only at the Sunday morning service, 
making their facilities available for integrated meetings on other 
days of the week. One young minister in a Missouri pastorate told 
of entering his church one Sunday morning with protesters 
marching around the sidewalk outside. When he went into the 
pulpit, he felt led by the Holy Spirit to tell his congregation how 
he felt about the sin of excluding anyone from a church on the 
basis of color. After the service he noticed with some concern that 
several members of the Session were waiting to speak with him. 
He was highly pleased when they said, “We’ve just been waiting for 
you to say something!” 

The winter of 1958-59 found the Southern states in 
confrontation with courts in their orders to integrate local schools. 
One unlikely place with troubles was Warren County in northern 
Virginia. The high school with a student body of one thousand 
had been ordered to admit twenty-two black students. Rather 
than comply, the School Board ordered that the school be closed. 
The courts replied by ordering the Board to reopen schools 
immediately or be found in contempt of court. There followed a 
public petition to the Board of Supervisors urging them to refuse 
to fund the schools unless they operated under the laws existing 
prior to the court order. On February 19, Senator James O. 
Eastland of Mississippi addressed the U.S. Senate in regard to the 
Warren County case. The Northern Virginia Daily published the 
entire speech in their February 24th edition. He expressed his 
deep admiration for their “courageous conduct in refusing to bow 
and bend to illegal and unconstitutional Court decrees.” He 
closed by paraphrasing William Cullen Bryant, “These brave 
people go not, like the quarry slave at night, scourged to his 
dungeon, but are sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust in 
the righteousness of their cause and the ultimate righteousness of 
their government.”’ During this same week, at the invitation of 
the Presbyterian minister, Rev. Oren Moore, Jr., I was teaching a 
course, “Christians are Citizens,” at the interdenominational 
leadership school, called the Christian Life School. The study was 
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based on the book written for the year of emphasis on Christian 
Citizenship. As in so many other communities in these times, a 
small group of people of goodwill, dedicated to fairness and justice, 
was working to save the public schools. 

One such organization was the Virginia Committee for Public 
Schools, which began in Arlington in April 1958. A group of 
community leaders, realizing the danger to the education of their 
children by the proposed closing of public schools under the 
“massive resistance” laws, banded together to try to ward off any 
disruption that might occur in September. They thought that the 
courts would declare “massive resistance” laws unconstitutional 
and saw the danger of an emotional session of the state legislature 
tampering with the state constitution as it related to schools. 
Other communities such as Warren County, Norfolk, and 
Charlottesville organized in September after their schools were not 
allowed to open by the local officials. Presbyterian ministers were 
deeply involved in these and many other localities around the state 
in the fight to save public education. This network of local 
communities set up a state headquarters in Richmond with a 
retired Virginia school official, Dr. J.L. Blair Buck, as president. 

Meanwhile, the governor, J. Lindsay Almond, had appointed 
a special Commission on Education, known as the Perrow 
Commission, to study all aspects of the situation and make 
recommendations to him and the Virginia legislature. When this 
commission was presenting its findings to the state legislature in 
April 1958, the Committee for Public Schools delivered a 
statement to the governor and each member of the General 
Assembly supporting the Perrow Commission for its recommended 
legislation regarding the disposal of surplus property, compulsory 
school attendance, and the suggestion not to transport children to 
private schools using public school buses. This effective group of 
citizens was adhering to the purpose printed on its membership 
card: “We affirm our determined support of free public education 
for every child in Virginia. We believe this should continue to be 
guaranteed by the Constitution of Virginia.” 
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Another example of efforts to inject some rational thinking was 
a non-credit short course sponsored by Emory University in 
Atlanta in the winter of 1959. Their design for the evening class 
was to give both sides of the educational picture in Georgia an 
opportunity to speak. Dr. J.M. Dabbs of Mayesville, South 
Carolina; and Dr. Omar Carmichael, superintendent of the public 
schools of Louisville, Kentucky; Ralph McGill, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, and Governor Marvin Griffin were among 
those who spoke. The address by Jim Montgomery, business 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, was so well received it was 
printed and widely distributed. He gave evidence to illustrate his 
opinion that to abandon public education in the state would (1) 
arrest the economic progress of the past two decades, (2) 
undermine the present economic strength, and (3) cause the 
abandonment of the great opportunities for continued economic 
growth. 

One day during the late thirties, [ had stood on the sidewalk in 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, and snapped pictures as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt rode by in his presidential limousine. He was riding 
with police escort, but the top of the big car was down so it was a 
thrill to see the president as he passed in the street on his way to 
Fort Bragg. This was my closest contact with a president until I 
heard Harry Truman in 1952. In September of 1959 a delegation 
from the National Council of Churches was invited to meet with 
President Eisenhower. Dr. E.T. Thompson, Dr. James Millard, 
and I were representatives from the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
We gathered in the Conference Room of the White House at 
noon, led by the president of the National Council, Dr. Edwin 
Dahlberg. President Eisenhower spoke extemporaneously about 
the role of the church in promoting peace. 

The President said one of the great functions of the church is 
to promote peace. Nations who follow a belief in godless atheism 
leave us at a disadvantage because they have in one mailed fist all 
authority. He reminded us that every free government is a 
political expression of some form of religious belief. In the long 
run, this unity of faith gives us the kind of power that the other 
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fellow cannot command. He emphasized that this requires 
education—“sometimes almost spoon-fed, and probably with the 
aid of ahammer. But we need it.”* His closing remarks recounted. 
a long conversation he had with Cardinal Spellman on the 
telephone. Assuring us that our Catholic brothers were also 
praying for peace, he expressed confidence that this would have a 
positive effect on our dealings with Russia. 

At this time the White House was in conversation with the 
Catholic hierarchy, exerting great efforts to name General Mark 
Clark as ambassador to the Vatican. Our visiting group of 
ministers, however, did not concur with this proposed policy. 

The efforts to name an ambassador to the Vatican were 
opposed by a group called Protestants and Other Americans for 
the Separation of Church and State. These sentiments were a part 
of the strong sense of caution felt when John FE Kennedy began his 
campaign for the Presidency. In the early part of 1960, a group of 
social action representatives meeting in Washington visited the 
offices of several presidential aspirants for brief question and 
answer sessions. I remember the warmth and genial personality of 
Hubert Humphrey. Richard Nixon asked each of us our name and. 
where we were from. When I said I was from Richmond, he 
replied, “Richmond, Virginia? There’s a Richmond, California, 
you know.” One candidate about whom we had many reservations 
was, of course, John E Kennedy. In spite of our questions at that 
time about the presence of a Catholic in the White House, his 
attractive personality and thoughtful responses to questions left a 
most favorable impression on our group. As evidence of his 
efficient organization, we later were sent a letter from his 
campaign office and under separate cover, a copy of his book 
Strategy for Peace with an autographed card from the Senator's 
office. When the Catholic issue was confronted after Kennedy 
had secured the nomination, several prominent Protestant 
ministers under the leadership of Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., and 
Bishop Bromley Oxnam drafted a letter expressing their 
“confidence in Kennedy’s ability to put his country first.”” This, 
along with his honesty in facing the issue forthrightly, helped 
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overcome the fear of many Protestants about having a Catholic 
president. 

The issue of a Catholic’s serving as president was brought to 
the General Assembly in two successive years. Concord Presbytery 
overtured the 1959 Assembly to “warn the members of our church 
of the dangers which a Roman Catholic government would pose 
to the American nation,” and in 1960 a “Resolution Concerning 
a Roman Catholic Candidate for the Presidency” was brought to 
the Assembly. They were both rejected, the committees referring 
to previously adopted statements on the separation of church and 
state, and encouraging Presbyterians to vote for candidates they 
select on the basis of their “personal faith in God, their integrity, 
and their position on public policy.”!° 

The report of the Division of Christian Action in 1960 shows 
the membership of the Advisory Council appointed by the Board 
of Christian Education. This group replaced the Permanent 
Committee on Christian Relations: Mr. George V. Gardner, labor 
consultant; Rev. John S. Lyles, pastor; Dr. William B. Oglesby, Jr., 
professor at Union Theological Seminary; Dr. D.J. Cumming, 
Board of World Missions; Rev. George A. Chauncey, Division of 
Evangelism; Dr. Frank W. Price, former missionary, Dr. Rupert 
Picott, Virginia Teachers Association; Dr. Omar Carmichael, 
superintendent of Louisville Public Schools; Mr Howard 
Anderson, Vanderbilt University; Dr. David A. Huffines, regional 
director of Christian Education; Miss Roberta Lytle, psychiatric 
social work consultant; Miss Evelyn Green, executive secretary of 
Women’s Work; Mr. David R. Wilson, banker; and Mr. E. A. 
Andrews, Jr., Division of Men’s Work, Board of Christian 
Education. 

Among the other activities of the Division during 1960 were 
four Faith and Life Conferences in Richmond, Jacksonville, 
Memphis, and Dallas; two pilot workshops for presbytery and 
synod chairmen; the Churchmen’s Washington Seminar held 
during February; an occupational seminar; six leadership schools; 
and a workshop in Montreat on “The Christian Responsibility in 
the Public School Crisis.” 
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Neil O. Davis from Auburn, Alabama, was chairman of the 
Standing Committee at the 1960 Assembly, and Dr. Frank H. 
Caldwell was chairman of the Permanent Committee on Christian 
Relations before it was reorganized and gave way to the Advisory 
Committee on Christian Action. The main report to the General 
Assembly from the Advisory Council was in response to an 
overture from Potomac Presbytery in 1959 asking for a study of 
the Christian’s attitude toward participation in modern war titled 
“Christian Faith and the Contemporary Problem of War.” It 
reminded us “that in Jesus Christ we discern the love which 
constrains men to be diligent in striving for peace... . The 
Church, with as much intelligence and zeal as men have pursued 
war, should pursue a purpose and program designed to remove the 
causes of war.” 

The Council lost a strong member in 1960 with the death of 
Dr. Omar Carmichael. Dr. Carmichael had received nationwide 
attention for the successful integration of the Louisville Schools. 
He had come to Montreat in 1957 to share his competence in 
dealing with the challenge of integration. He took a leading role 
in a Christian Relations workshop on this topic. Dr. James M. 
Dabbs of Mayesville, South Carolina, was named to fill the 
vacancy on the Council. 

The year 1961 was the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. The meeting of the General Assembly 
was held in Highland Park Church in Dallas. The retiring 
moderator was Dr. Marion Boggs from Little Rock, Arkansas. His 
sermon was printed in the 1961 General Assembly Minutes. After 
a brief review of the beginnings of the church, he spoke of the 
current challenges facing the church in the sixties: “The towering 
problem for the Southland in the sixties is in the field of race 
relations.” This world-wide revolution is due, he said, in part, to 
the preaching of the Gospel which affirms that God is no respecter 
of persons. “Negro leaders in America have made a solemn vow 
never again to be ‘adjusted’ to segregation laws,” said Dr. Boggs. 
He added: “Our General Assembly made a notable declaration on 
the subject in 1954 when it said ‘enforced segregation on account 
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of race is discrimination which is out of harmony with Christian 
theology and ethics.” Every Assembly since . . . has reaffirmed that 
declaration. ... It is inconceivable that the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. will ever recede from this position. . . .””* 

He concluded: 


Now comes the conflict. ... This conviction... runs 
crosswise the long-established social customs and the 
political thinking of the great majority of Southern people. 
... What then shall we do? The Church must continue 
to bear her Christian witness, must continue to uphold the 
Christian idealin race relations, but she must do it with all 
the wisdom, all the patience . . . yet with all the firmness 
she can command. In this way our churches will not be 
torn asunder and our great evangelistic mission will not be 
neglected.* 


These words expressed the life Dr. Boggs lived: bearing a 
Christian witness, and upholding the Christian ideal with all 
wisdom, all patience, and all firmness. These attributes had been 
tested and refined by his experience in the integration crisis in 
Little Rock in the 1950s. 

Dr. Wallace M. Alston, president of Agnes Scott College in 
Decatur, Georgia, was unanimously elected moderator at the 1961 
Assembly. The report of the Permanent Committee written at the 
direction of the 1960 General Assembly urged the church to 
“continue its study of Capital Punishment including explicit Bible 
materials and also the cumulative experience of man in his attempt 
to express the spirit of Christ in the maintenance of law and order 
while seeking also to rehabilitate criminals and to mediate God’s 
redemption in Christ to all men.”'* Dr. Robert R. Wilson, 
professor of political science at Duke University, was chairman of 
the Permanent Committee and guided the report through the 
Standing Committee. A minority report written by Judge Leon E 
Hendrick from Jackson, Mississippi, a member of the Permanent 
Committee, was also submitted to the Assembly. Dr. William 
Childs Robinson, professor at Columbia Theological Seminary, 
rose to a point of order, requesting that the moderator rule 
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whether the conclusion of the Permanent Committee report was 
not so at variance with the Constitution of the Church in the 
Confession of Faith, that action to adopt the Permanent 
Cormmittee’s conclusion would be null and void. Dr. Alston ruled 
in Dr Robinson’s favor and the Assembly sustained his ruling. 
Both majority and minority reports were therefore tabled.'° 

Although the troublesome issue remains, and the question 
arises today about methods to make administration of the death 
sentence more “humane,” to those who oppose capital punishment 
the report still has clarity and validity. The Council studied the 
report in the following months, changed some wording in the 
conclusion, and resubmitted it to the 1963 General Assembly 
where it passed with little difficulty. 

The conference center at Montreat, North Carolina, had been 
used since 1952 for classes or workshops focused on social issues 
as part of the Church Extension and Christian Education 
Conferences, but in 1961 the Division of Christian Action 
sponsored its first Christian Action Conference. The speakers 
were recognized for their training and ability in their respective 
fields. Dr. Waldo Beach, professor of Christian ethics at Duke 
Divinity School, spoke on the “Theological Basis for Christian 
Action” and “The Local Church and the Problems of Alcohol.” 
Dr. James M. Dabbs spoke on “The Church and Race Relations.” 
There were about 130 participants, with a ratio of lay attendance 
to that of ministers about three to one. Until the summer of 1965 
the participation did not increase appreciably; but the interest on 
the part of those present was certainly high, and the speakers and 
preachers were outstanding. 

In 1962 the second conference dealt with the topic “Race 
Relations and the Church in the South.” Dr E.T. Thompson 
spoke on “Motivation for Christian Action.” Dr James W. 
Clarke, the Scottish pastor of Second Presbyterian Church in 
Richmond, spoke on “Fragmentation or Synthesis.” Dr John 
Leith, professor at Union Seminary, preached the Sunday morning 
sermon on “The Salt of the Earth and the Light of the World.” 
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Dr. Rufus Clement, president of Atlanta University and the 
first black elected to serve on the Atlanta Board of Education, gave 
the major address and moderated a discussion group. He and Mrs. 
Clement drove from Atlanta on a hot August day through the 
Piedmont sections of Georgia and South Carolina. They had car 
trouble in a small town in South Carolina. Repairs could not be 
made until the next day, so they faced the problem of where they 
could spend the night. The white mechanic was concerned, and 
found a room for them in a home and took them there. In his 
speech the next day Dr. Clement reminded us of what a black 
must know before he starts on a trip—where he can sleep, eat, and 
use the restroom. He also called to our attention the ramifications 
of the black-white relationship in foreign countries, especially the 
neutral countries, as they were called at that time. Other problems 
he mentioned were registering to vote and securing decent jobs. 
“The employment pattern emerging is something like this—it’s all 
right to hire Negroes for domestic work, unskilled labor or 
agricultural work, but when you get into white collar occupations, 
technical and skilled jobs or management, be very careful. Will 
the customers, other persons stand for it?”’® 

This aspect of the racial problem in the South was presented in 
a very eloquent way by Haywood Hill, a talented, dedicated doctor 
of internal medicine in his Sunday school class at Trinity 
Presbyterian Church in Atlanta. One Sunday morning he gave this 
talk to an adult class, as one in a series on “The Church Faces 
Racial Tension”: 


Jama Southerner. I was bred in the South where my 
forefathers were slaveholders and Confederate soldiers. I 
was born and raised in Southern towns with their rigid 
racial patterns and their typical Southern prejudice. I was 
away for a few years, but returned to live in the South by 
choice and intend to remain here for the rest of my life. I 
love the South and its people. 

I like having two black arms in my kitchen and two 
black legs pushing my lawn mower to help take the 
drudgery out of living for myself and my family; and I like 


having them at a very minimum of cost to me. 
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I like choosing my own friends and associates and I like 
eating in pleasant places with well bred people of my own 
race, Class, and status. 

I like to worship in a church which is composed of my 
friends and equals where I will be among my own group, 
racially, socially, and intellectually, 

I like for my children to go to school with their own 
kind and with other children of their own racial, social, 
and intellectual level. I like for them to be shielded against 
poverty, ignorance, dirt, and disease. 

I like to practice medicine among intelligent, 
cooperative people who understand what I am trying to do 
for them, who are friends as well as patients and who pay 
their bills. I like to live in a neighborhood composed of 
people of my own group who have pleasant, well-kept 
homes and where there is no conflict or strife. 

I do not want my daughter to marry a Negro. 

I like the racial status quo. I am a Southerner. 

BUT, I am also a Christian. As a Christian J must 
believe that God created all men and that all men are 
equal in the sight of God. I must believe that all men are 
my brothers and are children of God and that I am my 
brother’s keeper. I must believe that Jesus meant what he 
said when he commanded me to love my neighbor as 
myself and when he commanded me to do unto others as 
I would have them do unto me. I must believe that the 
church is God’s house and that it does not belong to me, 
to the congregation of Trinity Presbyterian Church or to 
the Southern Presbyterian Church. I must believe in the 
fellowship of all believers. 

I am also a scientist and have devoted my life to the 
pursuit of objective truth. Therefore, I must know that 
while there are individual differences among people, there 
is no such thing as racial inferiority. I must know that 
within every group there are individuals with different 
potentialities and that I cannot arbitrarily classify anyone 
on the basis of his race or color. I must know that poverty 
and ignorance and isolation—call it segregation if you 
will—breed feelings of inferiority, frustration, resentment, 
and despair and that these feelings in turn lead to misery, 
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to immorality, and to crime which, in turn, not only 
depress the people and the groups involved but the 
community as a whole and the whole country. 

Therefore, as a Christian and as a scientist, I am 
obligated to not act on the basis of what I like. I must live 
by conviction and by conscience rather than by preference 
and by prejudice. 

I must, therefore, regard every man rich or poor, black 
or white as a child of God and as a person, not as some 
kind of subhuman being or animal or even as an inferior. 
I must try to see to it that every individual gets equal rights 
under the law and in politics. This applies particularly to 
the right of equal justice in the courts and to the exercises 
of block voting and voting from ignorance, then I must try 
to see to it that every man is educated to the point where 
he votes intelligently. 

I am obligated to pay a living wage to every man who 
works for me and to do my best to see that others do the 
same. I must accord to every man the right to rise to the 
limit of his abilities in any job or profession and J must 
make every attempt to see that no man is blocked because 
of his race or status. If any individual of any race rises to 
a position equal to mine, then I must accord to him the 
same privileges that J have and welcome him as an equal. 

I must see to it that everyone has an opportunity for an 
education as good as my children have. If this means, as 
the social scientists, the courts, and the Negroes 
themselves believe, that that education must be the same 
education as my children have, then J must accept it and 
encourage it. 

I must try to see to it that no man be humiliated and 
rejected because of his color. If this means that the Negro 
eats where I eat, sits next to me in the theatre, or rides 
next to me in public transportation, then I am obligated to 
accept it. 

I must see to it that every man has an opportunity for 
a decent home and decent surroundings and if this means 
that he will live in my neighborhood or in the house next 
to mine, then that is the way it must be. 
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February of 1961. 


If a Negro wants to worship in my church then I am 
obligated to see to it that he is not only accepted but 
welcomed into that church, even if it be Trinity 
Presbyterian Church. I must not be led by false pride to 
try to judge his motives for coming into that church and I 
must welcome him on the same basis that I would 
welcome any other individual. 

I must try to overlook the selfish politicians who use 
the Negro for their own ends, the Communist agitators 
who delight in stirring up racial strife, the noisy, aggressive 
Negro who abuses his privileges and who makes life 
unpleasant for me, and even the Negroes who exploit their 
own race. 

I must even overlook such irrelevant questions as 
which race is the further developed, which race pays the 
most taxes, etc., and remember the basic principles on 
which I am trying to act and in which I believe. 

I must not only accept the efforts of the Negro to 
achieve his legitimate aspirations, but | must try to help 
him achieve them and I believe the church must do the 
same if it is a truly Christian church. I must do this, even 
though it goes against my deepest prejudices and even 
though it threatens my superior and isolated position and 
even though it entails the risk of intermarriage. 

Basically the problem is not one of what I like, but 
what I know to be right. I must not let my wishes 
determine my attitudes toward my associates, my school, 
my church, or even my own family, but if I am true to 
those principles which I profess, then I must act according 
to those principles. 

This, I believe.?” 


Dr Hill’s talk was printed in the Presbyterian Outlook in 
I took great satisfaction in this public 
expression of his insight and sensitivity to this issue. He was a 
fine product of two lines of Presbyterian ministers. His father was 
Dr. William E. Hill, and Dr Thomas English was his maternal 
grandfather. His wife, Susan Evans Hill, had grown up in the St. 
Pauls community and J had officiated at their wedding. Susan is 
also known for her apt turn of a phrase. When told that her 
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brother-in-law, Dr. Thomas E. Hill, was having an interview with 
Albert Einstein on “The Shape of Space,” she suggested that they 
should be discussing the shape space is in! 

The other scheduled speaker for the 1962 conference the 
former Congressman Brooks Hays of Arkansas, disappointed us. 
Congressman Hays, a committed Christian and an active layman 
in the Southern Baptist Church, had tried during the Little Rock 
integration crisis, to counter the influence of Marvin Griffin, 
governor of Georgia, on Governor Faubus. President Eisenhower 
used him as a negotiator between his administration and Faubus. 
In the election that followed he was defeated, but was appointed 
as a special assistant to President Kennedy. The day before he was 
to speal,, he notified me that he could not appear. Fortunately, R. 
Vernol Jansen, the Federal attorney from Mobile, Alabama, and a 
member of the Advisory Committee on Christian Relations, spoke 
on the topic “A Christian’s Political Responsibility.” In the course 
of his address he commented on the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court that the New York Regents’ Prayer was 
unconstitutional: 


Some of you want me to say something about the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court in this area for I know that 
at first you were greatly upset. Some of you hope that I 
will say that the membership of our Supreme Court at the 
present time is a Godless group of bitter old men who, 
having emasculated the social structure of our region, have 
now usurped their prerogatives again by declaring God 
unconstitutional! But my friends, it is not so and if you 
will read this decision carefully you will find that it is in 
truth a bulwark, a protection for you and me. As you read, 
look for the words compel prayer. As you think about this 
decision, ask yourselves whether you want your school 
board to be able to require a specific prayer to be in the 
classrooms of your district. If they can write this prayer 
and compel its recitation, can they not also require the 
reading of a passage from the Koran or the reading of a 
devotional from the missal of the Roman Church? No, my 
friends, in spite of the pronouncements of many 
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churchmen, | believe these men have spoken wisely and in 
your behalf. a 


It was my responsibility in February 1962 and again in 1967 
to chair the Churchman’s Washington Seminars, an annual 
meeting sponsored by the National Council of Churches. The 
meeting lasted for three or four days. Our denomination was 
allotted one delegate from each synod. The persons who 
participated were always favorably impressed with the experience. 
The meetings were held in Washington at the Church of the 
Reformation. The opening session consisted of devotionals and a 
sermon by an outstanding preacher. For example, in 1967 Dr. J. 
Randolph Taylor, pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims, spoke on 
“Christian Motivation for Political Concern.” The religious service 
was followed by speeches on current topics by recognized experts 
in their fields. The second day was spent on Capitol Hill, visiting 
the offices of congressmen or senators, sitting in legislative 
committees, listening to public hearings. The program was usually 
balanced between domestic and foreign affairs. The final day was 
often highlighted by an outstanding speaker at the closing 
luncheon. For several years the Division continued this conference 
by taking the group to New York for similar sessions at the United 
Nations. 

Dean Rusk, secretary of state, was host to a two-day foreign 
policy conference in May. At this conference, we heard speeches 
on Africa by Governor G. Mennen Williams and the Honorable 
W. Averell Harriman; by Edwin W. Martin on Inter-American 
Affairs; and a short foreign policy address by President Kennedy. 
This was followed by a reception in the John Quincy Adams Room 
in the State Department Building. We were also invited to 
participate in Christian Action activities in San Antonio and 
Austin, Texas, by the Synod of Louisiana, the Women’s 
Conference at Massanetta, in Virginia, other conferences at 
Stillman College, and in the Synod of Kentucky. 

The 1962 General Assembly empowered the Permanent 
Committee on Christian Relations to initiate studies rather than 
only to respond to directives from the General Assembly. This 
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helped clarify our authority to issue some pronouncements in 
response to immediate needs. With increasing demands on the 
Division and its involvement with the Covenant Life Curriculum, 
the Board of Christian Education complied with our request for an 
additional staff person in 1963. The report of the Permanent 
Committee on Christian Relations to the Assembly responded to 
three assignments: Marriage and Family Relations, Use of Surplus 
Foods, and Federal Aid to Private Schools. 
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Chapter VII - The Civil Rights Bill 


One hundred years after the Emancipation Proclamation,in 
January 1963 for the first time Protestants, Roman Catholics, and 
Jews came together in Chicago on a nationwide scale to confront 
the evils of racial prejudice and discrimination. It was a time of 
confession, study, and renewal. The organization was called the 
National Conference on Religion and Race. A comparable 
organization was set up within the Protestant churches under the 
aegis of the National Council of Churches. These moves followed 
the disruption caused by the bombings of black churches in 
Georgia and the entrance of James Meredith as the first black to 
enroll at the University of Mississippi in the fall of 1962. 

The spring of 1963 marked the efforts of civil rights leaders, 
principally Martin Luther King, Jr., to secure the desegregation of 
public accommodations and employment in Birmingham, 
Alabama. The demonstrators met with the heavy-handed tactics 
of Police Commissioner Eugene Connor, who used police dogs and 
water hoses to try to turn back the thousands of Negro 
demonstrators. An agreement was worked out in mid-May 
between the Southern Christian Leadership Conference and the 
business community of Birmingham that water fountains, 
restrooms, and lunch counters would be desegregated and that 
Negroes would be hired as clerks in department stores. 

When these agreements were made public, the home of Dr. 
King’s brother was bombed, as was the motel where Dr. King 
stayed when he was in Birmingham. These bombings brought 
chaos to the city. On Sunday night President Kennedy went on 
television to announce that he was federalizing the National 
Guard and ordering additional federal troops outside the city. In 
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Group called together by George Mitchell—Southern Regional Conference—to 
consider racial crisis in the South, Williamsburg, Virginia, 1953. 
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early June President Kennedy decided to submit a civil rights bill 
to Congress. Many people believed that at the beginning of his 
administration John and Robert Kennedy lacked a strong 
commitment to civil rights, but that their viewpoint changed after 
their experiences with the Freedom Riders, with James Meredith 
at the University of Mississippi, and with Martin Luther King at 
Birmingham. 

On June 12, 1963, the day after Governor George Wallace had 
“stood in the schoolhouse door” to prevent the admission of two 
black students at the University of Alabama, I received a telegram 
from President Kennedy which read: 

“At four o’clock on Monday, June 17, I am meeting with a 
group of religious leaders to discuss certain aspects of the nation’s 
civil rights problem. This matter merits serious and immediate 
attention and I would be pleased to have you attend the meeting 
to be held in the East Room of the White House. Please advise 
whether you will be able to attend.” Signed, John FE Kennedy. 

About 250 people met in the East Room where we were served 
coffee. At four o’clock the President appeared, welcomed us, and 
spoke briefly about the urgency of our task. He then called on his 
brother, Robert, the attorney general, to share with us the outline 
of the civil rights bill they were designing for submission to the 
Congress. As outlined by Robert Kennedy, the bill would abolish 
segregation in interstate accommodations. It would also give the 
Justice Department the power to sue school officials that failed to 
comply with the 1954 Supreme Court ruling on school 
segregation. 

Also attending this memorable occasion from our 
denomination were Dr. Marshall Dendy, secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education; Dr James A. Millard, stated clerk of the 
General Assembly; the moderator of the General Assembly, Dr. 
William H. McCorkle; and the previous moderator, Dr. Edward D. 
Grant. 

Everyone realized that getting a civil rights bill through 
Congress in 1963 would not be easy. The first Civil Rights Bill 
had been passed in 1957 during the Eisenhower Administration 
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with the help of Lyndon B. Johnson in the Senate. Johnson had 
been able to work out a compromise to override the filibuster 
effort of Senator Strom Thurmond of South Carolina and the 
maneuvering of Senator Richard Russell of Georgia to thwart its 
passage. The Civil Rights Commission had been created as part 
of this legislation, with Father Theodore Hesburg, pesident of 
Notre Dame, as its chairman. 

In 1963 six black leaders, James Farmer of CORE, Martin 
Luther King, Jr, of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC), John Lewis of the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC), A. Philip Randolph of the Negro American 
Labor Council, Roy Wilkins of the NAACP, and Whitney Young 
of the National Urban League began in June to organize a massive 
protest march in the nation’s capitol for jobs and the passage of . 
the civil rights bill. After Kennedy’s television appearance on 
Sunday, June 11, the Mississippi NAACP worker, Medgar Evers, 
was shot to death just outside his front door. The cumulative 
effects of the actions of the Birmingham police, the strident 
pronouncements of George Wallace, and the murder of Medgar 
Evers caused much apprehension over the planned massive protest 
in Washington. 

This apprehension was reflected when the representatives of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., to the National Council’ of 
Churches opposed the march on Washington. The Commission 
on Religion and Race, with Dr. Robert Spike as its executive 
director, had been set up by the National Council of Churches. 
They solicited the National Council representatives of all 
denominations to support the march on Washington. Our 
representatives met in Atlanta shortly before the march was to 
take place. I attended as an observer. After a period of discussion, 
much to my dismay, the group drew up a statement in which they 
voiced disapproval of the march and their reasons for not 
participating. I asked for the privilege of stating to the group that 
“what you are saying in this regard is being said, not just to the 
Church, but to the whole world.” Their statement said in part: 
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We find ourselves unable to cooperate with the call of 
the Commission on Religion and Race for the march on 
Washington August 28, 1963. We are convinced this is 
not the best way for our Church to use its influence for the 
bettering of race relations. We are also convinced that the 
objectives of the march are not sufficiently defined and 
that it holds possibilities of harm to the Church and to our 
democratic process. These opinions should not be 
considered as an abridgment of the right of the individual 
conscience on this matter. 


On the editorial page of the Presbyterian Outlook for September 
2, 1963, this paragraph appeared: “Among those voicing public 
dissent from the stand of the NCC representatives were J. 
Randolph Taylor of Washington’s Church of the Pilgrims, whose 
members were being encouraged to support the demonstration, 
and John A. Kirstein of Atlanta, who volunteered to join or head 
a list of Presbyterians, U.S., who declined to ‘accept the timid, 
fearful, run-for-cover statement’ of the church’s NCC delegation. 
Whether others will join the protest movement remains to be 
seen.”’ Dr. Taylor wrote a letter of protest to the representatives 
to the National Council about their action. He sent a copy of his 
letter to me and added, “I believe the time has come for us to 
think seriously about a stronger program in this area. We need 
something in our denomination comparable to the National 
Council’s Commission on Religion and Race. We need it in fact, 
more than any other denomination, because of our peculiarly 
Southern accent.”* 

The Christian Action Conference, which began on Thursday 
morning in Montreat, prevented my attending the march on 
Washington. Rev. Irvin Elligan, chairman of the Permanent 
Committee on Christian Relations, represented the Division, 
coming to Montreat afterwards to report to the Conference. Soon 
afterward a group of ministers organized the Fellowship of 
Concern to work more actively in securing social justice and to 
support persons who were in need as a result of their witness for 
the stands the Church had taken. 
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The Board of Christian Education had authorized an additional 
staff person for the Division of Christian Action. The Advisory 
Council had set two criteria in selecting this person—a theological 
background and practical experience in dealing with social issues. 
[had worked closely with Irvin Elligan since 1955 when the first 
Permanent Committee on Christian Relations was set up. He was 
the black pastor of an interracial church in Richmond and highly 
respected by the persons with whom he worked. I expressed my 
wish to have him on our staff and wrote several members of the 
Board of Christian Education for their reaction to this choice. 
They were very positive in their responses, although one 
cautioned: “We could not even have Mr. Elligan in this 
congregation with the present rulings of our session, Our people 
are saying over and over, ‘Give us some time now to adjust to 
some of the changes which we are willing to make before asking us 
to accept other major alteration. ...’ I am just reporting that the 
tone of the churches in this area is such that I must admit it would 
widen the gap between your work and the persons concerned. You 
will, of course, understand that this is not my judgment of Mr. 
Elligan nor my desire in this matter.”* Others, in commending the 
selection, spoke of contacts they had had with him at Board 
meetings and conferences. One minister cited the urging by the 
General Assembly to abolish racial barriers in the calling of 
personnel to its Boards and, therefore, felt we would be especially 
justified in extending the call. Mr. Elligan resigned from. his 
pastorate at All Soul’s Presbyterian Church in Richmond and 
began his work at the Board on November I. 

In reviewing other events of 1963, I should mention the 
Christian Action Conference at Montreat. Dr. Paul T. Jones, 
pastor of Idlewild Presbyterian Church in Memphis, was the 
preacher. The theme of the Conference was “The Christian in 
Business and Labor.” Speakers included Dr. Marshall L. Scott; Dr. 
Edward Grant, who had gone into private business after the 
experience of supervising the penal institutions of Louisiana, Mr. 
Lewis McCracken, international secretary-treasurer, United Glass 
and Ceramic Workers of North America, AFL-CIO; and Mr. 
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Clinton Harris, secretary of Church Relations with the Board of 
Christian Education. Although the Conference on Business and 
Labor was taking place during the focus of the nation on civil 
rights, the theme of the Washington March was “Jobs and 
Freedom.” We knew that it was impossible to talk about labor 
apart from civil rights. We also were aware from personal 
experience that if there was any issue more sensitive among 
southern Presbyterians than race, it was labor relations. 

The Washington and International seminars were well attended 
in the early spring. We were involved in meetings related to the 
Covenant Life Curriculum and coordinated the meetings of the 
Permanent Committee. I was invited to speak at Austin Seminary 
and Columbia Seminary, as well as at the Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education. We had successful Christian Relations 
Workshops in Greensboro and in Appomattox Presbytery. 

When we think of 1963 we still grieve over the tragic events 
that took place in Dallas on November 22. The Civil Rights Bill 
had passed the House of Representatives and was slowly working 
its way through the committees of the Senate. Attorney General 
Robert E Kennedy sent us copies of his testimony before the 
House Judiciary Committee in late October. The General 
Assembly of the National Council of Churches was meeting in 
Philadelphia on December 3, and passage of this bill was one of 
the priority items in these meetings. After the assassination, the 
opening session was a memorial service for President John E 
Kennedy, held in Convention Hall and presided over by Bishop 
George W. Baber and Rev. Eugene Carson Blake. It consisted of 
great Christian hymns, a short litany, readings from the Old and 
New ‘Testaments by Dr. Blake, and prayer by Bishop Baber. A 
concert by the Singing City Choirs and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy followed. 

The picture postcard published by the Albert Hotel in Selma, 
Alabama, claims that the hotel is a copy of the Doge’s Palace in 
Venice. It does not say which part is properly designated as “The 
Bridge of Sighs.” The hotel was begun in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, “before the War between the States.” The 
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furnishings were rather ornate—large floral designs in the carpets 
and Victorian furnishings. This was the place I usually stayed 
when I went to Selma. On at least one occasion, another minister, 
Rev. Ralph Smeltzer, from the Evangelical United Brethren was 
also there. His advice to me was to leave a light and the radio on 
even when out of the room and to assume that someone was 
listening when I talked on the telephone. 

In traveling to Alabama, I always flew to a nearby airport and 
rented a car bearing Alabama license plates. It was not uncommon 
in those tense times for an out-of-state car to be stopped for 
doubtful traffic violations, or to be crowded onto the shoulder by 
an unfriendly traveler. A neighbor of ours drove with his wife to 
the Gulf Coast during a summer vacation. His car bore a Virginia 
license plate. Out in a very isolated area two cars crowded their 
driving space, one pulling in front, the other coming very close 
alongside the car. The persons trying to impede their travel might 
have given some pause to their action if they had known that the 
driver was a butcher who was carrying not only a pistol but a meat 
cleaver in his glove compartment! I must add that I never 
encountered any discourtesy or felt any threat to my personal 
safety as I traveled during those times. I visited our churches in 
Selma twice in 1964. When an opportunity arose, I visited 
Presbyterian ministers in areas where race relations were especially 
tense. It was my intention to convey to these pastors the concern 
of the Division for their well-being. During the week of July 13, 
I visited John Newton in Selma, Alabama; Minor Powers in York, 
Alabama; and Kelly Unger in Meridian, Mississippi. We shared 
some of our mutual anxieties, and I listened to their advice. 

It was also in early 1964 that I made my first visit to the 
offices of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference in 
Atlanta. J had an interview with Andrew Young, initiating talks 
that might lead to someone from their staff, preferably Dr. King, 
addressing the Christian Action Conference in Montreat. The 
SCLC offices on Auburn Avenue were very unpretentious, even 
though Dr. King had been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize and had 
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been named by Time magazine as “Man of the Year.” I was much 
impressed by the openness, friendliness, and poise of Andy Young. 

In his State of the Union Message on January 8, 1964, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson said, “As far as the writ of Federal 
law will run, we must abolish not some but all racial 
discrimination. ... All members of the public should be equally 
eligible for Federal benefits financed by the public.”* Prior to the 
passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Bill, equality under the law was 
dependent in most instances on Presidential directives. These 
included the integration of the Armed Forces, employment by the 
Federal Government, hiring by contractors on government 
construction, and equal opportunity in federal housing. Under 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Bill, Sec. 601, “No person in the 
United States shall, on the ground of race, color, or national 
origin, be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, 
_ or be subjected to discrimination under any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance.”” Other sections covered 
eligibility for loans, employment, and insurance. It also directed 
that the bipartisan U.S. Commission on Civil Rights serve as a 
clearinghouse for information and as a source of data collection 
regarding civil rights information. 

In his book Southerner, Charles Longstreet Weltner, writing 
about his vote in the House of Representatives on the Civil Rights 
Bill, describes the thoughts going through his mind on July 2, 
1964, as the roll call vote was taken: “In a few minutes, the clerk 
would near the end of the roll. He would call my name, and I 
would have to answer. Whatever I said then would be recorded 
forever. There would be no “Yes, maybe’ or ‘No, but.’ The vote 
would be just ‘Aye’ or ‘No,’ and there the matter would stand for 
all who wished to see, for all time to come. ... The debates, the 
angry exchanges, the charges and countercharges, the mountains 
of mail, the editorials, the speeches, the marches, the 
demonstrations—all that was over now. The issue . . . was now to 
be decided—in this chamber . . . ‘Wéeltner.’ ‘Aye.’”® Mr. Weltner, 
an Atlanta lawyer and an officer in the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
was serving his first term as a congressman. 
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The Civil Rights Bill of 1964 became the law of the land after 
the longest debate of any legislation to pass the Senate of the 
United States. Weltner commented further in his book “All the 
wiles and wisdom of Southern lawyers, backed by all the tax 
monies of Southern states, could not, in the end, evade or forestall 
the Supreme Court decision of 1954. And the excesses of cattle 
prods, fire hoses, church bombings and voting prohibitions 
generated national legislation that could not be thwarted by all the 
parliamentary skills of Southerners, and all their accumulated 
seniority in the Congress.” 

The General Assembly of 1964 met in Montreat in April. 
Several overtures submitted raised questions related to our work, 
directly or indirectly: What action should a presbytery take when 
a session excludes persons from the Lord’s house on the basis of 
race, color, or class? What individuals or groups have 
responsibility and authority to speak publicly in times of crisis on 
behalf of the church for the guidance of congregations in fulfilling 
her mission in the world? What is the proper instruction for the 
presbyteries which have not already done so to take under their 
care all of the churches lying within their bounds, regardless of 
race? 

The most specific overture was from the Presbytery of Potomac 
which overtured the General Assembly “to create an Emergency 
Committee on Religion and Race: (a) to provide information and 
counsel to ministers and congregations on how we can effectively 
contribute to the elimination of segregation and racial 
discrimination in the Church and in the country; (b) to mobilize 
the resources of the Church by providing a fund of money, 
securing the cooperation of our seminaries and using our 
established committees to give more practical assistance to our 
ministers who are in distress because of their faithful witness 
against racial injustice in the Church and society. "8 The reply of 
the General Assembly was to recommend that the Assembly 


instruct its Board of Christian Education to increase the 
activities of the Division of Christian Action and of its 
Council to do the following: (a) to provide information and 
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counsel to ministers and congregations on how we can 
effectively contribute to the elimination of segregation and 
racial discrimination in our beloved Church and country; 
(b) to mobilize the resources of our Church to secure the 
cooperation of our seminaries and to use our established 
committees to give more practical assistance to our 
ministers who are in distress because of their faithful 
witness against racial injustice in the’ Church and society.” 


At its May meeting the Board of Christian Education 
appointed a special committee with Rev. Glenn Dorris as its 
chairman to respond to the Assembly’s action. This committee 
recommended that the Board increase the budget of the Division 
of Christian Action to allow for another staff person and to set up 
a fund to provide financial help for those in need because of their 
faithful witness. This action renamed the Division as Church and 
Society and changed the Permanent Committee and the Advisory 
Council to the single organization of the Permanent Committee 
on Church and Society. Since the General Assembly did not set 
aside new funds for these activities, the Board of Christian 
Education used money from their reserve funds to pay for these 
actions. The Fellowship of Concern also set up a fund for financial 
aid to ministers in need because of their stand on the race issue. 

The other overtures were answered by a general statement 
instructing the churches and presbyteries to bring their actions 
into harmony with stands taken by the Church. 

The report of the Permanent Committee to the General 
Assembly included a paper on “The Failure to Relate the Gospel 
to the Common Life,” another on “The Lord’s Prayer and Bible 
Reading in Public Schools in Light of Recent Supreme Court 
Decisions,” one on “Nuclear Weapons and Disarmament,” and a 
pastoral letter to the local sessions on the current social revolution. 
The pastoral letter was a plea for the local session to maintain a 
witness to the whole Gospel in their congregation, that “one of the 
chief responsibilities of the Session is ‘to observe and carry out the 
lawful injunctions of the higher courts. .. .’ It should support and 
defend its pastor as he proclaims the Word of God even if that 
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word runs counter to community mores and traditions.... On 
the specific issues of race relations it has the responsibility of 
maintaining an attitude of tolerance, compassion, and sound 
judgment among the members of the congregation. . . one 

One of the most urgent and emotional issues at the 1964 
Assembly dealt with the resolution from Dr. Carl Pritchett, a 
commissioner from Potomac Presbytery, submitted to the 
Standing Committee on Assembly Operations: “Resolved, that the 
General Assembly establish the policy of holding its annual 
meetings only in churches willing to accept all persons for worship 
and membership in the congregation ‘regardless of race, and 
further, that this policy become effective with respect to the 1965 
meeting of the Assembly.”"’ Dr. Howard Chadwick, chairman of 
the Standing Committee, reported after many hours of study, 
prayer, and debate, that “the Committee recommends that the 
General Assembly answer the spirit of the resolution referred in 
the affirmative but with the following amendments: That the 
General Assembly establish the policy of holding its annual 
meeting only in churches willing to accept all persons for worship 
and membership in the congregation, . . . that this policy become 
effective with respect to the 1967 meeting of the Assembly.”'” 
Eight ministers asked that their names be recorded as favoring the 
original resolution. 

This action came about because of the refusal of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Memphis to allow an integrated group of 
college students to attend worship services. I had received a letter 
written April 16 from Dr. Vasco Smith, an elder at Parkway 
Gardens Church, who practices dentistry in Memphis. He 
reported that the Intercollegiate Chapter of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), 
composed of students from Southwestern, Memphis State, 
LeMoyne, and Owen College, had begun a program of attending 
church services together and having dinner afterwards at some of 
the better restaurants in Memphis. They considered this a type of 
Christian witness, and they had been accepted in every place they 
visited until they were denied admittance at the Second 
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Presbyterian Church. Dr. and Mrs. Smith decided to accompany 
the students on the next Sunday, which happened to be a very 
rainy Easter Day. Both Dr. Smith and four of the Presbyterian 
students described to me their rejection at the door of the church 
by the officers standing shoulder to shoulder to block their 
entrance. The church officers on subsequent Sundays added 
uniformed armed officers to add to the show of force. One 
student wrote: 


The threat of arrest had hung over our heads from the 
second Sunday we attempted to gain entrance, for at this 
time several policemen were present, armed and guarding 
the entrance. We were very much afraid at this time that 
we might be arrested for disturbing a worship service, “a 
very serious charge in Tennessee,” which carries a six 
months sentence. All of the people who went out to the 
church at this time were fully aware of this fact, but 
evidently . . . their conviction outweighed their fears, 
which, I may say, both from personal experience and 
observations of others present, were quite real.’° 


The students were especially upset because some of the church 
officers used other means of expressing their displeasure. It was 
reported that some members of the church attempted to pressure 
Southwestern to have the students expelled. Others wrote to the 
parents of several of the students, suggesting that their sons were 
participating in interracial dating. One student wrote that his 
father received a letter in which “J was depicted as walking arm in 
arm with a Negro girl down the street, implying of course, 
interracial dating.”'* The Presbyterian Outlook published an 
editorial the week that the Assembly opened, relating the incidents 
to its readers. Although the students had visited and been 
welcomed to eight other churches of various denominations before 
being turned away at Second Church, the Memphis Press Simitar on 
April 22, 1964 indicated that the move was “an attempt to 
embarrass Senator Richard B. Russell (D.-Ga.), one of the leaders 
against the Civil Rights Bill now before Congress, because Dr. 
Henry E. (Jeb) Russell, church pastor, is a brother of Senator 
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Russell.”!> When the news stories were circulated, it was 
inevitable that the issue would come to the floor of the General 
Assembly because this church was scheduled to be host of the 
1965 meeting of the General Assembly. 

Dr. Felix Gear, professor at Columbia Theological Seminary 
and a former pastor of Second Presbyterian Church in Memphis, 
was elected moderator of the 1964 Assembly. As soon as I 
returned to Richmond, I wrote Dr. Gear saying that I felt this 
refusal by Second Presbyterian to admit blacks was an urgent 
matter on which many commissioners felt very deeply. He had 
told me in Montreat that he would talk to the minister and the 
session about the gravity of the matter. My letter to him said, “It 
is my conviction that the current student picketers will be joined 
by a number of concerned Presbyterian ministers and laymen if 
Second Church does not open its doors in the very near future. 
This would mean that the Church would be in the national and 
international spotlight, as well as our General Assembly. I 
consider the matter to be an extremely urgent one.” 

We continued our correspondence throughout the year in our 
efforts to settle the problem. In one of his letters, Dr. Gear also 
referred to the additional problem for the seminary that so many 
ministers were in need of help: “We are getting more calls for 
help—men who say that they have to change pastorates. . . than 
we can do anything about.””® 

After some discouraging reports of session meetings at the 
Second Church, I wrote to Dr. Gear again in November saying, “I 
am still convinced that since Second Church has made no change 
in its policy, it is exceedingly important that the Assembly be held 
in a Church which has a policy of inclusive fellowship.” 

The stated clerk of the General Assembly had told the 
moderator that some decision needed to be made by January 1, 
1965. Refusing to the last to change their policy, the Second 
Church Session withdrew its invitation to the Assembly, and the 
meeting returned to Montreat in 1965. 

Medgar Evers, the NAACP leader, was murdered in June of 
1963. The man arrested, indicted, and tried for his murder was 
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Byron de La Beckwith. The first trial was held in District Court 
in Jackson, Mississippi, in February of 1964 before an all-white 
jury. The presiding judge for this trial was Judge Leon EF 
Hendrick, a member of our Permanent Committee for several 
years. He was a gentleman of the old school, a refined, gracious, 
Southern gentleman whose social views were different from the 
majority of the other members of the committee. He made a 
contribution to the group on the basis of his knowledge of the law, 
and his presence on the committee was helpful. He had kinfolk in 
Scotland County, so we shared a personal tie on that basis. When 
it became known that the Evers case could be tried before him in 
District Court, I wrote a letter telling him we were thinking of him 
and remembering him in our prayers. He replied, “Thank you so 
much for your thoughts and appreciation. I felt the thoughts and 
prayers of my friends, for which I am grateful.”’” The first trial, 
presided over by Judge Hendrick, ended in a hung jury. A second 
trial some months later resulted in another hung jury.’® 
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Chapter VIII - Selma 


Selma, Alabama, in the 1960s was a town of about twenty nine 
thousand persons, fifteen thousand of whom were black. Located 
on the Alabama River, it is representative of the entire area known 
as the Black Belt. In 1964 the blacks who had been allowed to 
register to vote numbered just over three hundred. This 
discrepancy was the main reason that Selma emerged as the focus 
of the Civil Rights Movememt in 1965. 

Blacks in Dallas County had begun to increase their power at 
the voting booth in 1964. Classes were held at night in churches 
to instruct and encourage voter registration. Small groups of 
college students went to Selma to accompany local citizens to the 
courthouse for the purpose of registering. This activity resulted in 
a ban by the courts on meetings and marches associated with voter 
registration drives. 

Dr. Ernest M. Bradford, a black Presbyterian minister, had 
gone to Selma in 1962 to be pastor of the Northern Heights 
Presbyterian Church. In a taped interview in February of 1984, 
Dr. Bradford talked of those days. 

As soon as they had fulfilled their residency requirements, he 
and Mrs. Bradford registered to vote. As professional persons, 
they had no trouble in this regard. However, Dr. Bradford 
witnessed the difficulties that other blacks were experiencing. 
Ordinarily, all kinds of complications were worked into the 
system, such as quizzes on the Constitution and irrelevant or 
personal questions unrelated to voting qualifications. 


If a Negro is fortunate enough to be one of the few 
pemnitted to reach the registrar’s desk in Selma on one of 
the two registration days per month, he can expect to be 
subjected to a “literacy” test containing questions that 
might very well stump a professor of history or political 
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science. Sample questions: (1) Who has the power to 
make laws applying to the areas of federal arsenals, and 
who must consent to such laws? (2) What happens if the 
House of Representatives fails to act when the duty of 
choosing a President of the United States devolves upon 
it? (3) Which of the original thirteen states had the most 
representatives to the first Congress? (4) What limitation 
in size does the Constitution put upon the District of 
Columbia?’ 


Dr. Bradford recalls that over a three-month period of time, the 
black community made a deliberate, forthright effort every day to 
enter the courthouse to register. Since the court order forbade 
meetings and marches for this purpose, when the protesters went 
to the courthouse they would be loaded on a bus, taken to jail, 
fingerprinted, and then released. They were never kept in jail 
overnight. On returning to the chief gathering place for the civil 
rights movement in Selma, Brown Chapel, there would be a 
standing ovation for the group. 

The events leading up to the march from Selma to 
Montgomery really began with the annual New Year’s Day 
celebration at a black Baptist church. The next day Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr, and Rev. Ralph Abernathy came to Selma to 
address the group. They were seeking ways SCLC could encourage 
wider participation in the black community. 

Sheriff Jim Clark and his deputies were insisting that blacks use 
the rear door when entering Dallas County courthouse, so this 
issue became a part of the voter registration controversy. A 
compromise was reached by which persons entering for the 
purpose of registering would use the side door. As the numbers of 
people who were demanding their right to vote increased, the 
tension mounted between the protesting groups and the sheriff’s 
department. 

Dr. Bradford recalled the incident involving Sheriff Clark and 
“a Mrs. Annie Cooper, a lady of considerable size and strength.” 
While standing in line at the courthouse, Mrs. Cooper said to the 
sheriff, “Ain’t nobody scared around here.” Sheriff Clark gave her 
a shove and she shoved back. Several deputies joined in the 
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struggle to subdue her. By this time the national television 
cameras had recorded the entire event. Mrs. Cooper became not 
only a local celebrity, but was invited to speak all over the country. 

Dr. Bradford had attended the Christian Action Conference at 
Montreat in 1964. During our recent conversations, he 
interrupted his recollections of the Selma March to tell of an 
experience he had in late summer of 1964. 


Before the movement was really underway, I returned from 
the conference in Montreat very inspired, “gung-ho,” ready 
to apply ideas from the Conference on Church and Race to 
the local scene. I went downtown to pay some bills. | 
parked my car where J normally parked at the side of the 
Chevrolet shop. I had hardly closed the door when IJ heard 
something very confusing, but what came through loud 
and clear... was “Boy!” A sixtyish-year old white man 
was apparently questioning my right to park here. I looked 
him square in the eye. I am the Rev. E.M. Bradford, Pastor 
of Northern Heights Presbyterian Church and I am not a 
“Boy.” With all the strength he could muster, he came 
across my face with his hand. The woman with him 
screamed. I remember saying over and over, “May God 
have mercy on your soul,” and “I am still not a boy.” The 
next thing I knew, he was gone; he had just disappeared. 
... I went straight to the First Presbyterian Church, two 
blocks away, to talk to the pastor, John Newton. John 
said, “Well, Ernest, you have more religion than | have.” 
John checked later and found the man had no home. He 
just moved from pillar to post. When I told my wife what 
had happened, she was relieved that I could respond in 
that way and not react in kind... . If ] had responded in 
that way, riots surely would have followed. ... It was not 
Ernest in charge, Christ was acting in me.” 


Dr. John Newton did not have an easy place in Selma, but he 
made his witness in a quiet, inoffensive way. Jack Nelson, reporter 
for the Los Angeles Times, wrote a column after interviewing the 
white ministers of Selma. Dr. Newton had reported to him that 
his session had originally agreed that all visitors to the church 
would be seated for worship. When several young black girls 
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appeared one Sunday, they were seated and remained through the 
service. Many in the congregation were not aware of their 
presence, although he observed nine people walking out. When 
the news of their visit was scattered among the people, there was 
much indignation expressed by members of the congregation. The 
session later acted to bar Negroes from attending church there.? 

It was said of the white community in Selma that “they never 
really saw the Negro community, looking over Negroes rather than 
at them. With very few exceptions, white people refused to see 
what Negroes were doing and would not hear what they were 
saying. The sentiment expressed by some white people was that 
they had their backs against the wall, and in view of this they were 
to be commended for their restraint. Outsiders did not serve a 
useful purpose, their coming simply added to the confusion that 
had overtaken their city. They wished to be given time to work 
out solutions to their own problems.”* 

In Marion, Alabama, the county seat of Perry County which 
joins Dallas County, efforts to register more blacks were also going 
on. In February of 1965, a young deacon in a Baptist church, 
Jimmie Lee Jackson, was shot and beaten when he tried to defend 
his mother and grandfather during a voter registration march. The 
young man died two days later in a nursing home in Selma 
primarily for elderly, indigent patients. The eulogy was delivered 
by Dr. King to a large crowd at the funeral. Several hundred 
persons, including Dr. Emest Bradford, marched from the church 
in Marion to the graveside. 

The series of historic marches in Selma began on March 7, the 
Sunday after the funeral of Jimmie Lee Jackson. On the preceding 
Friday, King was in Washington for a talk with President Johnson 
and had returned to Atlanta on Saturday. He planned to lead the 
Selma march on Monday. All his staff agreed except Hosea 
Williams. According to Stephen B. Oates in Let the Trumpet Sound, 
King said to the rambunctious Williams: “Hosea . . . You need to 
pray. You’re not with me. You need to get with me.”’ Oates 
continues: “On Sunday morning, though, King’s aides reported 
that more than five hundred pilgrims were gathered at Brown 
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Chapel, and that Williams wanted permission to march that day. 
In his church office, King thought it over and relayed to Brown 
Chapel that his people could start without him. Since the march 
had been banned, he was certain they would get arrested at the 
bridge and that he would simply join them in jail.”° 

Emest Bradford recalled that day known as “Bloody Sunday.” 
Those gathered at Brown Chapel had packs on their backs and 
walking shoes on their feet for marching. In retrospect, he realized 
they were not prepared physically at that point to march from 
Selma to Montgomery, but they left the church to begin their 
dramatic witness. It took about fifteen minutes to walk from 
Brown Chapel to downtown Selma where Broad Street leads to the 
Edmund Pettis Bridge. They could see the state troopers lining 
the sides of the highway. About a quarter of a mile after crossing 
the bridge, they encountered a wall of troopers on horses. “They 
were upon us, throwing—just bombing us with tear gas.”” All the 
marchers turned around, some crying, some screaming, heading 
back across the Pettis Bridge. “I saw some run down the 
embankment, down to the river trying to escape from the terror 
and the tear gas. Our destination was the church. When we got 
there, we breathed safely. Then we realized that some people had 
been injured on the bridge.”* 

In the black section of town, some of Sheriff Clark’s deputies 
had chased the marchers and inflicted injury on many. “Before it 
was over, seventy blacks had been hospitalized and seventy others 
treated for injuries.”” 

That night, as television stations carried the story of the 
confrontation on the bridge, Dr. King sent telegrams to ministers 
throughout the country, asking them to come to Selma for a 
“minister’s march” to be held on Tuesday, March 9. 

On Monday, March 8, SCLC asked Judge Frank M. Johnson 
for a court order restraining the state authorities from interfering 
with the Tuesday march. Judge Johnson in turn asked Dr. King to 
postpone the march until after the court decision on Tuesday. On 
Tuesday Judge Johnson banned the march for that day. A 
compromise was worked out among the various leaders in the 
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black groups after hours of discussion. Dr. King spoke to the 
group at Brown Chapel later that afternoon. “King spoke of his 
painful and difficult decision to defy the court injunction. ‘I do 
not know what lies ahead of us. There may be beatings, jailings, 
and tear gas. But I would rather die on the highways of Alabama 
than make a butchery of my conscience.’”’° 

Dr. Bradford recalls that they marched through town to the 
Pettis Bridge, but only as far as the spot where they had been 
attacked two days earlier. Here again they were met by state 
troopers who ordered them to stop. Dr King requested 
permission for them to remain there for prayers. The group then 
knelt for prayer, the troopers stepped aside, but Dr. King, fearing 
a trap, ordered the group to return to the church. This decision by 
Dr. King caused some dissension among leaders of the various civil 
rights groups, but for the rank and file of the movement, when Dr. 
King made a decision, there was no doubt that they would act in 
accordance with his wishes. 

The abbreviated march on Tuesday afternoon involved many 
ministers and civil rights activists who had come to Selma in 
response to Dr. King’s telegram, which Dr. Bradford referred to as 
the “Macedonian Call.” That evening a young Unitarian minister, 
Rev. James Reeb, and several of his companions ate their evening 
meal in a black cafe. Afterwards as they were walking back to 
Brown chapel, they passed an establishment for whites called the 
Silver Moon Cafe. Here they were attacked by four young white 
men wielding clubs, perhaps baseball bats. Mr. Reeb received the 
most severe blow. He collapsed on the sidewalk and was taken by 
ambulance to Birmingham where he died on Thursday, March 11. 
The death of this young white minister caused a national outcry 
against the brutality and motivated President Johnson to 
announce that he would ask Congress to pass a civil rights bill 
with strict voting rights provisions. The day after Mr. Reeb’s 
death, Emest Bradford was one of several who led a small 
delegation to the restaurant where Mr. Reeb had been attacked. 
They read short passages of Scripture referring to forgiveness and 
closed with prayers. No one interfered with their appearance. 
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A memorial service for James Reeb was scheduled for Monday, 
March 15. I had flown to Montgomery on Sunday to be present 
for the service in Selma. Approximately ten members of the 
Fellowship of Concern came to Selma on Monday. The meeting 
scheduled for 2 p.m. finally began about five with the singing of 
hymns. Shortly after five, we marched quietly from Brown Chapel 
to the Dallas County Courthouse. We stood there, about two 
thousand persons, from all parts of the nation for a short service, 
closing with the civil rights hymn, “We Shall Overcome.” 

I returned to Richmond after the service. There was an 
international affairs seminar in New York on Tuesday for which 
I had a responsibility. Mike Elligan and I flew to New York 
together. When we returned to Richmond on Friday night, a 
telegram from Dr. Robert W. Spike contained the following 
message: 


Dr. King has announced a march from Selina to 
Montgomery, starting Sunday noon March 21 and ending 
Thursday, March 25, with a mass meeting in the State 
Capitol in Montgomery from 1:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

‘ NCC Commission on Religion and Race recommends 
national denominations and state and local councils of 
churches send two or three leaders in the beginning of the 
march; they should be ready to leave Selma the same day. 
For the end of the march the commission recommends 
same bodies permit delegations already formed and limited 
in size to go to Montgomery, arriving Thursday moming 
to join the march (instruction available at airport). 
Everyone is responsible for own transportation." 


Mike Elligan and I flew to Montgomery on Saturday and found 
transportation to Selma arranged by SCLC. We were fortunate to 
be welcomed at the home of the Bradfords. They and their 
four-year-old twin daughters served us supper and Sunday 
breakfast. Mike and I enjoyed the luxury of a bed, while several 
other house guests, young Episcopal ministers, slept on the rug in 
the Bradfords’ living room. 
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This march from Selma to Montgomery was the culmination 
of long negotiations between SCLC and the District Court. On 
Wednesday, March 17, Judge Johnson gave permission for three 
hundred demonstrators to march the entire distance between 
Selma and Montgomery. His order set the date of March 21 for 
its beginning. 

The preceding Monday night, March 15, President Johnson 
had addressed a joint session of Congress with a plea for the 
passage of a forceful voting rights bill. Dr. King said he had “made 
one of the most eloquent, unequivocal and passionate pleas for 
human rights ever made by a President of the United States.”!” 
This speech and the court order of Judge Johnson infuriated 
Governor George Wallace. He told President Johnson and the 
Legislature of Alabama that he could not be responsible for the 
safety of the marchers, so the President sent in extra federal 
marshals and federalized the National Guard. 

Sunday morning we met at Brown Chapel to begin the 
long-delayed march. Several thousand persons had assembled. 
We walked several abreast to Broad Street, across the Edmund 
Pettis Bridge to Highway 80. Uniformed officers were much in 
evidence, directing traffic and restraining people on the sidewalk 
from interfering with the marchers. These observers called out 
offensive epithets, using inflammatory language as we walked past. 
On this March morning the sun was bright and became very warm 
as the day progressed, inflicting a burn on the faces of both Mike 
and me. Perhaps my most vivid memory of the day was the 
constant presence of a dirigible overhead, monitoring our progress. 
As the day came to a close, after marching about seven miles, we 
were given a ride back to Selma. Rev. John Newton was kind 
enough to take us from Selma to the airport in Montgomery. We 
left Alabama knowing that we had participated in a significant act 
of history. We were grateful for the absence of violence and 
prayed that the peaceful aspect of the beginning of this march 
would continue to its termination. 
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Chapter [X - Under Such Sorrowful Circumstances: 
Civil Disobedience 


The media coverage of the General Assembly meeting at 
Montreat in April 1965 was extensive and varied in its 
interpretation. The New York Times reporter, Paul L. Montgomery, 
wrote in his April 24, 1965 story that the General Assembly’s 
“statement is the strongest on race that has been presented to the 
influential, predominantly white denomination since it was 
founded at the beginning of the Civil War. ... The significance 
of the Southern Presbyterian report debated tonight lies in the 
church’s membership, which is drawn primarily from the 
professional and managerial class, particularly doctors and lawyers. 
It is not unusual in many Southern towns for most of the key 
officials in local government to belong to the Presbyterian 
Church.”! It was precisely for this reason that the stands of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., during those days were necessary. 

The Ecumenical Press Service published by the World Council 
of Churches took note of the action saying, “Continued strong 
support of the civil rights struggle by the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. (Southern) is indicated in votes of its 105th General 
Assembly here.” 

A different view was printed in an editorial in the April 17, 
1965 Chattanooga News-Free Press. “Before it finished its sessions, 
the General Assembly of the church voted approval of a resolution 
supporting racial demonstrations, sit-ins, and acquiescing to civil 
disobedience. Though the words are bandied about in various 
ways, the real meaning of ‘civil disobedience’ is violation of the 
law.”” 

From one of our most important black churches, The Church 
of the Redeemer in Washington, D.C., Rev. Jefferson P. Rogers 
wrote in his column, “The Pastor’s Word,” “I rejoice to be able to 
say that the highest court acquitted itself well in several of the 
more important areas of our denominational concerns. Its 
approval of the sit-ins and like protests against oppression of 
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minority groups is tremendously significant, even though belated. 
To recognize guilt is finally meaningless and mischievous if efforts 
are not made to remove the cause of guilt itself. The General 
Assembly had recognized not simply the guilt of American society 
in the oppression of minorities, but it has also recognized the guilt 
of the Church.”* 

Before the vote was taken on the report as a whole, the 
chairman, Dr. Logan, asked for permission to make a final 
statement. He emphasized that the Presbyterian Church is not 
attempting to create civil disorder. “These things exist.... We are 
not encouraging civil disobedience. ... We are attempting to say 
civil disobedience may be justified, . . . the same thing that John 
Locke, and James Madison, and Thomas Jefferson said was the 
appeal of the American Revolution. We are not encouraging these 
things. We are being told it is a lonely thing. They must bear the 
penalty.”* \ 

After his presentation, Dr. Logan requested consent of the 
moderator of the Assembly to hear a Mr. Oscar Parker from 
Northwest Missouri Presbytery, a black member of the Standing 
Committee. At the last meeting of the Standing Committee, this 
Commissioner had made a very moving statement to the 
Committee. We thought the Assembly should hear him. Mr. 
Parker expressed his pleasure with serving as a commissioner: 

“Now I know what it means to be in the company of Christian 
men. ... Tonight I have seen something that I never thought 
could happen in the South. It is a demonstration of the kind of 
Christian spirit, a kind of brotherly love that will save this nation. 
We are in the process of leading society towards God.”° 

The Permanent Committee on Christian Relations brought this 
significant report to the General Assembly meeting in Montreat in 
April of 1965. The Standing Committee, with Rev. William M. 
Logan as chairman, met in regular and extended sessions debating 
the theological aspects of the committee’s studies, as well as the 
impact on the church at large. The presentation of the leading 
paper entitled “The Civil Rights Movement in the Light of 
Christian Teaching” began on Friday, April 23, but a motion to 
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reconsider this paper carried on the floor, so the committee 
reconvened for further discussion and continued until after 
midnight. 

The paper dealt with the rationale for bringing in such a report, 
the injustices suffered by blacks which had led to the civil rights 
movement, and the methods used in their attempts to secure 
justice. The original report stated that “God is no respecter of 
persons and His Church can do no less. But there is a stoic respect 
and a Christian respect, and these must be clearly distinguished, 
especially in the South, where they have been sadly confused.” 
The Standing Committee revised this wording to read as follows: 


It is not enough for the Christian to respect the Negro as 
an immortal soul; he must love him as a whole man, a 
fellow inhabitant of this world, and, as regards civic life, as 
a fellow citizen. It is at this point that our so-called 
Christian society had failed the Negro. For we who are 
Christians in society have failed in great measure to 
demonstrate this love in our daily relationships to the 
Negro.° 


The report then dealt with the methods used—demonstrations, 
sit-ins, civil disobedience, and boycotts. The section on boycotts 
was deleted by action of the Assembly, but several statements were 
approved concerning the legality of demonstrations as expressions 
of the right to convey protests peaceably to society and as 
expressions of disapproval of some aspects of the social order; 
however, others argued that the Founding Fathers were protecting 
the formal presentation of grievances and did not intend to protect 
the kind of large, loose, and danger-packed demonstrations 
witnessed recently.’ 

Against the historical background of slavery where Negroes 
were denied many civil liberties, the minutes of the General 
Assembly advised, “the Christian should recognize peaceful 
demonstrations as proper attempts to extend the right of fuller 
participation in the responsibilities and privileges of public life 
and, therefore, a more complete sense of human dignity.° 
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With regard to sit-ins, it was pointed out that cases involving 
sit-ins were before the courts, but “whatever freedom the law may 
grant in use of property, the general teaching of the Church is that 
it should always be held in stewardship for the glory of God and 
for the strengthening of the spiritual life of the people involved.”’ 

The heart of the report involved the section on “Civil 
Disobedience: The Christian and the State:” 


It is an extreme demonstration of dissatisfaction with 
some aspect of society. Paul and the Confession of Faith 
as well affirm that governments are instituted by God and 
should therefore be obeyed. However, the civil magistrates 
are also bound by their charge: “to protect the person and 
good name of all their people in such an effectual manner 
as that no persons be suffered, either upon pretense of 
religion or infidelity, to offer any indignity, violence, abuse, 
or injury to any other person whatsoever.”"° 


Great emphasis was placed in the presentation of this section 
upon the practice of civil disobedience as a lonely position that is 
taken voluntarily and with the understanding that the penalty 
must be paid for breaking the law. 


It is true that within our system of government, means are 
provided, through the law, to present and adjudicate 
grievances for such injustices. Yet, when due course of civil 
law is denied or abridged, the Christian, for whom “God 
alone is Lord of conscience,” may validly appeal to the 
Higher Law, led by the inner witness of the Holy Spirit, 
speaking in and through the Scriptures. This great 
ordering Word may lead him against the world, against the 
establishment of the civil magistrates. But he should be 
very cautious about taking such a lonely position and 
should hold it only in fear and trembling. If it leads him 
into civil disobedience, he should not try to justify his 
position before men. He has violated the law, the public 
standard of justice, and hence must recognize his liability 
to the judgment of the civil court." 
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We had dealt with this on a personal basis with our March 
visits to Selma. In March 1965, a reporter from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch questioned Dr. James L. Mays and me about “the 
principle of adherence to civil law.” We stated that “we both 
believe that a time might come when a man would feel he had to 
obey the dictates of his conscience first.” Dr. Mays said that if the 
march on the Dallas courthouse had not been approved by a 
federal court, he would not have joined in the protest. And I said, 
“If a person chooses to defy the law, he must be prepared to accept 
whatever penalty the state has.”!” 

By the time the General Assembly met in 1966, Suwanee, 
North Alabama, Holston and Northwest Texas Presbyteries had 
sent overtures seeking action on the 1965 declaration on civil 
disobedience. In response to these overtures, the Standing 
Committee on Christian Relations notes, “the unrest and 
disturbance within parts of the Church resulting from the widely 
varying interpretations of its declaration on Civil Disobedience.”'* 

The Permanent Committee on Christian Relations submitted 
several paragraphs to the 1966 Assembly to affirm further 
understanding of the matter. During the debate an amendment 
was presented by Wayne V. McConnell of Kingsport, Tennessee, 
to delete one of these paragraphs, “In these sorrowful 
circumstances, .. . only under such sorrowful circumstances, . . .” 
and the items “To regard civil disobedience as a measure of last 
resort... and to continue to support with compassion those who 
practice civil disobedience.” (See Appendix A, IX for text of 
statement) He said he thought the statement was a strong, 
prophetic one, but would be distorted by the press and would 
portray Presbyterians as condoning civil disobedience. He quoted 
J. Edgar Hoover as saying that civil disobedience was a “seditious 
slogan of gross irresponsibility.”"* Truman D. Nabors, Jr, said 
that Tyndale’s publication of the Bible and John Knox’s defiance 
of the Queen were other instances of such disobedience. Douglas 
Oldenburg, a member of Appomattox Presbytery, speaking in 
opposition to the amendment, objected to the deletion of these 
paragraphs saying the report as it was submitted spoke with clarity 
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and “As a church court . . . we must have the courage of our 
conviction, even the courage to be misunderstood.”’? Mr. 
McConnell’s amendment was defeated by a vote of 180-257, and 
the statement in reply to the overtures seeking action on civil 
disobedience was adopted. 

At the 1966 Assembly, during the debate on civil disobedience, 
a Mr. Hardie opposed efforts to weaken the stand the Church had 
taken. He spoke in the same vein as had Mr. Parker in 1965, 
except with a greater familiarity with preexisting conditions at 
Montreat. He told of having come to a religious education 
conference in 1932 as a student from Stillman College and a 
member of its first traveling quartet. “I hold nothing against 
anyone who was in that setting at that time. I believe the Church 


has made real progress... . But gentlemen, if we lift these 
paragraphs from this statement I believe we will take the heart out 
of the whole thing. ... One of the previous speakers for the 


amendment made this statement: ‘Law orders the behavior of 
individuals.’ It does, but for what purpose? It orders the behavior 
so that each of these individuals has an opportunity to full 
development of his potential.”’® 

Soon after the 1954 Supreme Court ruling on school 
desegregation, a committee of Southern senators, Richard Russell 
of Georgia, John Stennis of Mississippi, and Sam Ervin of North 
Carolina, had met to write a statement that southerners could use 
in opposing the court’s decision. In March of 1956 nineteen 
senators and eighty-two representatives signed the document 
called the Southern Manifesto. It characterized the 1954 ruling 
as a “clear abuse of power and as having no legal basis for such 
actions.”?’ 

An eighth-generation Presbyterian and a ruling elder in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Morganton, North Carolina, Senator 
Ervin took a consistent stand against the passage of any civil rights 
legislation. The July 1960 issue of the Presbyterian Survey carried 
a column in which he answered the question: Should official 
church bodies and local churches take a public stand on political 
issues? Stating uriequivocably that they should not, he cited the 
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Westminster Confession of Faith which reads: “Synods and. councils 
are to handle . . . nothing but that which is ecclesiastical and are 
not to intermeddle with civil affairs . . . unless by way of humble 
petition . . . or by way of advice for satisfaction of conscience.” He 
argued that pronouncements on social issues were a violation of 
the separation of church and state; that it was proper for ministers 
to instruct their members on rendering to God the things that are 
God’s, but he insisted that “They do not possess any special 
competence to instruct . . . as to how they should render unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s.”™® 

The bombings, arrests, and fire hoses of Birmingham gave 
strong impetus to the advocates of civil rights legislation in 1963 
during the Kennedy Administration. Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy was the first witness to appear before the full Judiciary 
Committee. Senator Ervin testified for two days in opposition, 
challenging the constitutionality of the legislation. One observer 
said of the hearings that Kennedy was all statistics, Ervin was all 
law.!° Before the hearings began, the Fellowship of Concern, an 
active group of liberals in the Presbyterian Church, U.S., presented 
a “petition signed by 435 Southern Presbyterians supporting the 
Civil Rights bill. Of these, 52 were from North Carolina. ne 

When the General Assembly passed the report on civil 
disobedience in May of 1965, Senator Ervin was not reticent in 
condemning the action. Speaking in Washington concerning the 
action, he declared that it was an “attempt to make God an aider 
and abettor in crime.””’ Speaking at Wake Forest University in 
April of 1966, he stated that “the right of clergymen and civil 
rights agitators to disobey laws they deem unjust is exactly the 
same as the right of the arsonist, the burglar, the murderer, the 
rapist and the thief to disobey the laws forbidding arson, burglary, 
murder, rape, and theft.” A month later at the University of 
North Carolina Law Day, he delivered a similar statement 
condemning ministers for becoming involved in politics.” 

In connection with this public condemnation, I wrote to 
Senator Ervin, deploring his lack of sympathy with the General 
Assembly’s position, and enclosed a copy of the statement 
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approved in 1966. In return he wrote that he had seen the news 
account of the meeting and sent me a copy of the speech he had 
published in the Congressional Record May 10, 1966: 


The press informs us that at its recent meeting at 
Montreat, N.C., the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. adopted a resolution approving the doctrine 
of civil disobedience “as a last resort.” This action enables 
one to understand what the Angel Gabriel meant when he 
spoke this line to the Lord in the play entitled Green 
Pastures: “Everything what’s nailed down is coming loose.” 

The Presbyterian Church has always been a bulwark of 
government by law. As one who gives his religious 
allegiance to this church and knows the lesson taught by 
history that there can be no liberty on this earth apart 
from government by law, I am deeply distressed by what 
the resolution of the General Assembly says. I cannot 
believe it reflects the minds and hearts of the thousands of 
Presbyterians I have known and loved since my earliest 
years. It certainly does not reflect mine.” 


Regarding the senator’s stand on civil rights, a member of his 
staff is quoted as saying: “Most of the people who worked for him 
did so with really divided loyalties.”** Despite Senator Ervin’s 
stalwart protection of the U.S. Constitution throughout his career, 
he apparently saw no contradiction in advocating civil liberties 
and opposing civil rights. 

The subject of civil disobedience was of great interest and some 
distress in Central Presbyterian Church in Atlanta, for Atlanta was 
having its share of unrest and civil disturbances. In September of 
1966 their pastor, Dr. Fred R. Stair, Jn, wrote to me saying, “Our 
Session discussed the matter on two different occasions and then 
instructed me as Moderator to appoint a special committee to lead 
our Session in a special meeting held to discuss Civil Disobedience 
and to take such action as they deem wise.” Chairman of the 
committee was Dr. Douglas McRae, superintendent of Fulton 
County Public Schools. They prepared a thoughtful, lengthy 
statement about their support and criticisms of the General 
Assembly statement. They said that 
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the processes and application of men’s law, however 
imperfect and even sinful they may be at times, 
nevertheless have the sanction of the Lord Himself, who 
said “Render unto Ceasar the things that are Caesar’s and 
unto God the things that are God’s....” But difficult as 
the decision is, and sorrowful and tragic the wrong, we 
cannot bring ourselves to justify . . . the breaking of the 
law. ... It is the position of this Session that the basic 
remedy lies in an aggressive and militant Church moving 
with force and power in the community upon entrenched 
evil and wrong . . . all done nevertheless within the 
processes of order rather than outside those processes.”° 


With the help of Rob McNeill, who was serving on the Council 
at this time, we replied to their statement in part: “We have never 
received a communication, pro or con, that was so graciously 
composed. We of the Council are deeply sympathetic towards 
your point of view because of recent events that have disturbed 
the peace and order of one of the more advanced cities of our 
nation in race relations.””° 

And we added: “In answer, we would like to make two points. 

Civil disobedience is not to be classified with violence and 
wanton destruction.... A second... is that we should not 
consider any law, set of laws, or government to be absolute 
authority. Only God is absolute and there are times and events 
when we feel compelled by conscience to obey one in the face of 
the other.” We assured the session that the General Assembly 
would continue to try to relieve oppression, injustice and 
hopelessness so Negro people would not be driven to mindless 
violence.” 

Events in the South relating to segregation and integration 
were still the focus of a great deal of attention during 1967. With 
the Assembly meeting in Bristol, Dr. Marshall C. Dendy, executive 
secretary of the Board of Christian Education, was elected 
moderator Eight overtures were referred to the Standing 
Committee on Church and Society. Four of these, from Cherokee, 
Florida, and Louisiana Presbyteries and the session of First 
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Church, Baton Rouge, asked for further action on the General 
Assembly statements on civil disobedience. The committee, 
sustained by the General Assembly, replied, “We recommend that 
these overtures be answered in the negative, as the statements of 
the 105th and 106th General Assembly on civil disobedience, 
when considered in their entirety, constitute an adequate 
expression of a position regarding Christian respect for law 
consistent with the Biblical witness and Reformed theology.””® 

An overture from South Texas Presbytery requested a 
clarification of the exact authority of statements adopted by the 
Assembly. In reply, the committee referred to the statement by 
the Permanent Judicial Commission in 1965, ruling that the 
General Assembly may issue pronouncements on all matters of 
conscience. This pronouncement ... “is entitled to serious and 
prayerful consideration.” Calling this an in thesi deliverance which 
is “entitled to serious and prayerful consideration,” such a 
statement, the committee wrote, “is not binding on the conscience 
of church courts or individuals when, after prayerful consideration, 
a different conviction is held. Such differing judgment must be 
held with great humility.””” 

The committee also added the statement that, in the light of 
“apparent continued misunderstanding of the General Assembly’s 
position on the subject of civil disobedience, . . . we urge all courts 
of the Church to engage in a careful study of the statements on 
this matter by the 105th and 106th General Assemblies.”*° 

Still another overture which related to civil disobedience came 
from St. Andrews Presbytery, which requested the General 
Assembly to show its disapproval of those who “go beyond the 
bounds of civil disobedience, which was defined in the 1965 
statement as “The open, non-violent and conscientious refusal to 
obey a law or laws, as a means of appeal to a higher law, combined 
with the willing acceptance of the penalty.” This part of the 
overture was adopted unanimously by the Assembly. The second 
part of the overture requesting the Assembly “to develop ways and 
means of working towards . . . reconciliation” was answered by 
saying that the General Assembly affirms its conviction that divine 
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human reconciliation is the primary responsibility of the whole 
church and the fundamental purpose of all. . . programs.”*? 

A final overture dealing with civil disobedience during my 
tenure came in 1968 with an overture from Congaree Presbytery. 
Declarations “relating to civil disobedience have been construed 
by some as violation of the law, which was in Congaree 
Presbytery’s opinion not the intent of the action; . . . and, in order 
to dispel the unrest and disturbance resulting from such 
declarations, it is imperative that the General Assembly clarify its 
position . . . that it does not advocate or encourage the violation 
of law.”°? 

The reply of the committee, adopted by the Assembly of 1968, 
reasserted our belief in adherence to law and order, but reaffirmed 
the original statement of 1965 on civil disobedience. There may 
be times when laws must be broken in order to correct inequities, 
remembering that “God alone is Lord of conscience and that those 
who choose this path are following a lonely position and should 
hold it in fear and trembling.”** 
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Chapter X - Martin Luther King at Montreat 


“The air was electric with excitement. At last, the procession of 
cars pulled in with a police escort. Men poured out of cars, and the 
crowd that had gathered pressed forward. And then, there was my 
father walking beside Martin Luther King. As they walked by me, 
I reached out and shook the hand he extended me and engaged his 
eyes, which to this day almost thirty years later I can still 
remember. They were on fire, but there was also an overwhelming 
sense of kindness and peace in them. My father and Dr. King were 
swept away into the auditorium,and I scurried to find a seat. The 
police took their positions flanking Dr. King on the stage, their 
legs apart and braced, hands behind their backs, scanning the 
audience like surveillance cameras.” Anne Calhoun Gentry, my 
daughter, then an 18-year-old, remembered the tension-filled scene 
as Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. appeared at Montreat August 21, 
1965. 

I had come to recognize that the most powerful leader in the 
black community because of his gifts and his adherence to the 
Judeo-Christian ethic was Martin Luther King, Jr. I had invited 
him to speak to the Christian Action conference in Montreat, 
North Carolina, in August of 1965. This conference held each 
summer in Montreat gave opportunities for those interested in the 
social implications of the Gospel to hear persons of experience 
present their concerns and ideas. 

We tried to secure persons who not only were concerned but 
who had been actually involved in social action. We felt that the 
time had come for us to have Dr. King, if at all possible. With the 
help of Rev. Andrew Young, Dr. Frank Graham, and Dr. James M. 
Dabbs, we were able to get a commitment from him to speak at 
the 1965 Christian Action Conference. 
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In the spring, plans for the summer conferences at Montreat 
were being finalized so that brochures could be printed to enlist 
attendance for these meetings. Recognizing that the invitation to 
Dr. King would be of great interest to the church-at-large, our 
office notified all of the church press about the slate of speakers 
for the Christian Action Conference in August. 

When some of the commissioners heard that Martin Luther 
King, Jr, was coming to Montreat, they decided that the meeting 
of the General Assembly would be the place to express their 
disapproval, and if possible, to have the invitation withdrawn. Mr. 
Hampton M. Auld, an elder from Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, 
submitted a communication to the Standing Committee on 
Christian Education. A transcript of this session of the Assembly 
records the proceedings. Rev. John W. Melton, Jr., chairman of 
the Christian Education Standing Committee, asked that Mr. 
Auld’s communication, a part of the Christian Education report, 
be brought to the floor to be dealt with before he had to leave at 
noon. Mr. Auld’s statement to the committee questioned the 
wisdom of inviting Dr. King to appear under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Church and requested the Division of Christian 
Action to withdraw the invitation. Dr Melton reported that the 
Standing Committee’s reply was in the negative because the 99th 
General Assembly amended its program policy “so as to assure the 
Boards and Agencies that they shall have responsibility for the 
control over Conferences, including the selection of speakers and 
teachers.”' He then asked permission for the Assembly to hear 
from the chairman of the Advisory Council on Christian Action, 
Mr. Robert Jansen, a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Mountain Retreat Association and former president of the 
Assembly’s Men Council. He defended the invitation to Dr. King 
on three grounds: 


First, the program platform is under the control of the 
Boards and Agencies that sponsor the conferences. 
Secondly, the Division of Christian Action had been 
instructed by the 104th General Assembly to provide 
information and to mobilize the resources of the Church 
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A meeting of religious leaders with President John F. Kennedy in the East Room of 
the White House, June 17, 1963. 
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Malcolm Calhoun and Martin Luther King, Jr. on the platform in Anderson Auditorium, 
Montreat, NC, August 1965 (photo courtesy of John Spragens, Jr.). 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. leaving Anderson Auditorium, Montreat, NC, August 
1965 after addressing the Christian Action Conference. He is surrounded by an aide at 
the left, and several deputy sheriffs. Just behind Dr. King on the left is Rev. Irvin Elligan, 
associate secretary, Division of Christian Action and Malcolm Calhoun on the right. 
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Dr. James McBride Dabbs, professor of English, University of South Carolina, Coker 
College; president of Southern Regional Council, 1957; member of Council on 
Christian Action, Presbyterian Church, US, 1967-1970 at Rip Raps Plantation, 
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in the elimination of racial discrimination and justice. The 
third aspect of my . . . concern derives from my 
employment. I am United States Attorney of the 
Southern District of Alabama. My experiences there have 
taught me something about this involved and difficult 
issue.... There is no area in which the Church’s need for 
information is greater. If you overcome the prejudices 
from within and the pressures from without we can keep 
this an open and unfettered platform. ... 


In the debate that followed, Dr. L. Nelson Bell, a surgeon and 
retired missionary to China, spoke in favor of Mr. Auld’s 
statement, saying, 


I have no embarrassment in standing before the General 
Assembly to speak on Race Relations because ten years ago 
I wrote an article that was generally embodied in the 
action of the General Assembly only last year. The 
position I took was nine years ahead of the General 
Assembly, except for one word, the word instruct, which I 
think was unwise. In answer to the statement that there 
is involved the policy of the Conference Center and the 
liberty of the Conference Center, there is more than that 
involved. The Apostle Paul has answered this question in 
one simple statement, All things are lawful, but not all 
things are expedient! I’m speaking to you today, not out 
of prejudice, not out of a lack of conviction as to how the 
race relations problem shall be solved in the light of the 
Christian faith, because I think I hold exactly the same 
position that you do. But gentlemen, we are concerned 
about the ministers in the South that are living with this 
problem every day and who are earnestly trying to solve it. 


He suggested that the Division simply write Dr. King that his 
coming to Montreat would add to the problems and tensions that 
ministers are facing in the South. “I feel that Dr. King would 
understand it.” He quoted several ministers from Alabama, one of 
whom was his son, who thought that the invitation would “pour 
oil on the flame . . . and would set us back.”? 
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One minister who was a commissioner from Alabama, Rev. 
Holmes Smith, spoke next, saying that he didn’t see how we could 
take the invitation back, but added, 


I do hope the Committee on Christian Action or Christian 
Relations will ask a segregationist to present his problem and. 
his reasons, that there may be free discussion between the 
two groups, the opposing groups in this conference.... I 
hope that in love, I and my people can work through to 
_ justice in our thinking and in our actions, that we might treat. 
- the Negroes as people, as persons. Brethren, I hope that we 
do not withdraw the invitation to Dr. King, because then we 
are saying what we want are Rotarians who will do our will. 


Applause followed his remarks and the moderator admonished the 
audience, “Let’s not have any demonstrations now!” That brought 
a laugh! 

An able black layman from Potomac Presbytery, Roscoe Nix, 
an elder in the Washington, D.C., Church of the Redeemer who 
held a responsible position in the U.S. Department of Labor urged. 
the Assembly to support the decision to invite Dr King to 
Montreat. He reminded us that if he was not invited Dr. King 
would not be dishonored, “because he has received honors from all 
over the world. ... It is a matter of other Christians seeing us 
more concerned with trying to spite a man and embarrass him, 
than we are in solving oe of the problems that he, Dr. IGng, is 
bringing to our attention.” 

Three additional commissioners spoke i in opposition to Dr. 
King’s coming, Clarence Criswell of Westminster Presbytery, 
Adrian Manzell from Columbia, South Carolina, in Congaree 
Presbytery, and Rev. Paul Storey from Marion in Concord 
Presbytery. Mr. Storey deplored the use of our church courts for 
topics other than spiritual matters. 


So far as I’m concerned, he’s perfectly welcome. But if he 
‘comes for the purpose of using one of our forums as a 
propaganda board, to further his own private, personal, 
and political aim, I am opposed to it. I think it is contrary 
to the teachings of the Presbyterian Church and is contrary 
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to the Constitution of our Church as it appears in our Book 
of Church Order, which specifically provides that this 
Church is concerned with spiritual matters and is a 
spiritual kingdom. It should remain separate and apart 
from civil matters. I register my protest against this 
invitation on those grounds.° 


The last speaker before the debate ended, Rev. Jon Crowe from 
Birmingham, Alabama, a missionary to Brazil who was home on 
furlough, said he could appreciate the complexities of the problem 
but also see the negative effects of racial strife on the mission field. 


As Rome was not built in a day, I realize that this problem is 
not going to be solved in a day here in Montreat.... We 
have friends in Brazil . . . from all strata of life. These friends 
of mine know that I live in Birmingham. ... These friends 
come to me with newspaper in hand and they show the 
pictures of the clubs and the fire hoses and they say to me, 
“Crowe, what about this thing, is it true or is it Communist 
propaganda? .. .” What can you say, but confess our guilt? 


Reminding us that he was investing his life for the Gospel, he 
declared, “We will stand or fall on this. Christ is Lord of all or 
he’s not Lord at all... .”° 

Rev. Robert Crumby, a member of the Standing Committee on 
Christian Relations, stated that the committee was unanimous in 
upholding the right of Dr King to speak before the Christian 
Action Conference in August. The moderator called for the 
question, and the committee report was adopted 311-120. 

Even this approval by the General Assembly did not terminate 
opposition to our invitation to Dr. King. The weeks following the 
meeting found my office receiving many angry letters and 
telephone calls. Unfortunately, some of this disapproval was also 
directed to other staff and board members, especially Dr. Marshall 
Dendy, executive secretary of the Board. We also had to deal with 
opposition from the Board of Directors of the Mountain Retreat 
Association. Our invitation was originally designed for Dr King 
to preach at the Sunday morning worship service, but the directors 
insisted on selecting the morning speaker. But after extended, 
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anxious negotiations, we arranged for him to give the keynotu 
address Thursday evening. The Division felt the right to select the 
Sunday morning preacher should have been ours, as it had been in 
the past. 

Violent riots erupted in the Watts section of Los Angeles just 
a few days before the Christian Action conference convened in 
Montreat. Dr. King had gone there immediately to counsel with 
the leaders in the volatile situation. This raised the strong 
possibility that he would be detained there for an extended time. 
We had gone to Montreat on Tuesday that week to prepare for 
the opening of the Christian Action Conference on Thursday 
when Dr. Martin Luther King would deliver the keynote address. 

Our premonitions proved accurate when Dr. Andrew Young 
called Wednesday evening to say Dr. King could not leave in time 
to get to Montreat on Thursday evening. Our disappointment was 
intense, and we urged Dr. Young to try to work out a plan for him 
to come a day or two later. We dispatched a telegram to him 
saying, “We feel desperate need for Dr. King to appear in 
Montreat this week. Presbyterian Church, U.S., is anxious for his 
witness in this strategic center. We believe that his coming would 
influence the direction of the South at this time. Conference 
schedule flexible to suit convenience of Dr. King. Saturday would 
be highly desirable. The undersigned chairmen of Christian 
Action from Southern States join staff in urging Dr Kang to 
come.” Signed, Don McCune, Tom Jones, Robert Davidson, Ray 
Stover, Al Simmons, Ed Grider, Jack Ewart, Barton Hellmuth, 
Calvin Houston, Robert Hull, William Neville, John D. Smith. 

In the meantime while we waited to hear from Dr. King, plans 
had to be made for the opening session on Thursday evening. We 
were exceedingly fortunate to have another outstanding black 
leader coming as a major speaker, Dr. Gayraud Wilmore, a 
minister in the Presbyterian Church, United Presbyterian United 
States of America (UPUSA). He also was in Los Angeles working 
with community leaders in Watts who were using the Presbyterian 
Church in efforts to mediate the serious trouble that had erupted. 
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I was able to contact Dr. Wilmore before he left Los Angeles to 
tell him of our dilemma. He agreed to move up one of his 
addresses to the Thursday evening slot. His commanding physical 
presence and the quality of his address set the tone of the 
conference. He was able to communicate in a vivid way the 
tragedy of the riots and the relevance of the conditions in the 
black community resulting in these expressions of anger and 
discontent. His words to the conference on August 19, 1965 
included the following: 


I want to talk about the riots as a new phenomenon of 
the race struggle in the United States.... One of the 
characteristics of these riots . . . is the large number of 
young people who were involved with them, young people 
between the ages of 14 and 25. They were not race riots 
in the usual sense, whites and blacks fighting each other. 
Neither were they an outgrowth of the Civil Rights 
Movement, nor were they Communist inspired, according 

_ to the FBI investigation. There seemed to be an “I don’t 
give a damn” lawlessness on the part of the young people 
involved. “The contagious excitement, the recklessness of 
numbers,” an escape from the boredom and ennui of life 
today seemed to describe the mood of the mob. For many 
of the young Negroes, there is no escape. 

The demonstrators are saying, “Hey, look at me, take 
account of me. I’m a person. I live in that place back 
there, which you never see because you drive around it.” 
Their threat to riot is telling us that they will make us pay 
attention. They will run down the street in the middle of 
the day so you will have to see me. “I’m black, I’m a 
person, I’m poor, I’m an American, and I will not let you 
rest in your tranquil community any longer.”” (Full Text in 
Appendix A, XII) 


Dr. Wilmore delivered two other major addresses. The one 
that generated newspaper headlines and stirred public response 
was the one titled “Racism—Some Historical and Theological 
Considerations of the American Situation.” His remarks included 
the following: 
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The subterranean core of American racism is belief that 
the Negro is not really human and therefore sex between 
white and Negro must be prohibited by law. 

I am not a racial amalgamist, but I believe the Church 
will make a serious error if it does not attack racism in this 
deepest recess of its lair in white America. Such an attack 
will be both theologically appropriate and psychologically 
liberating. 

To reiterate: It is not my purpose to advocate 
interracial marriage as a “program” of the Church. Today 
such marriages are difficult propositions involving thorny 
psychological and sociological problems. But that is not 
the main point. All marriages have problems. Because of 
the intrinsic nature of marriage the Church cannot and 
should not “program” interracial marriages. But neither 
should the Church place the least impediment in its way.® 


Sometime after midnight that evening, the telephone rang in 
our hotel room. It was Andrew Young saying that Dr. King hoped 
to be able to leave Los Angeles on Friday. Rev. Irvin Elligan and 
Rev. George Chauncey, a new staff member, were sharing a room 
on another floor, so I went down to inform them of this 
development. We decided to contact the council members who 
were at Montreat and Dr Marshall Dendy, the executive 
secretary, the first thing Friday morning. We had a rather tense 
early morning meeting. One council member expressed the feeling 
that we had made our point, he didn’t think it was necessary to 
run the risk of getting everyone’s hopes up only to have Dr. King 
delayed again. Another member spoke with great vehemence, 
“The point is, he’s not here!” The council adjourned and left 
Marshall and me to make the final decision. With some 
reluctance on his part, we agreed to ask Dr. King to come on 
Saturday. 

I called Dr. Young and asked to speak to Dr. King personally. 
He said that Dr. King was unavailable at the moment, but he 
would have him call me shortly. About thirty minutes later he 
returned my call. I assured him of our great desire to have him, 
but that we needed assurance that nothing was apt to arise that 
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would prevent his arrival. He disclosed his plans for returning to 
Atlanta that day. Since there were no scheduled flights from 
Atlanta to Asheville that would allow him to reach Montreat for 
the early afternoon meeting, we agreed that he would use a small 
charter plane. He also needed to be back in Atlanta Sunday 
morning to preach in his own pulpit. 

The members of the Conference, many college and high school 
young people were waiting with excited anticipation for his 
coming, but the Ku Klux Klan was threatening to disrupt the 
proceedings. They put circulars on the windshields of automobiles 
on the grounds proclaiming, “J. Edgar Hoover calls Martin Luther 
King the greatest liar in America.” There were also many hostile 
notes from Montreat excoriating us for desecrating such a refined 
place. One note left in my box asked, “Why can’t Montreat be 
left alone in its refinement, culture and elegance? We would like 
for all foreign influence to be kept out of this Christian locality.”° 

The weather on Saturday was typical for a summer day in the 
mountains. Low lying clouds made visibility for flying periodically 
uncertain. Periods of sunshine were followed by brief, heavy 
showers of rain. 

Another factor complicating the day’s events was that threats 
had been made against the life of Dr. King. Sheriff Henry Clay 
had reported that “a lot of people who were unknown, . . . a rough 
looking group were distributing inflammatory leaflets.” It was 
decided that Bob Jansen and I would go to the Asheville airport, 
about twenty miles away, to meet the King party. After a period 
of time, during which the plane circled the area waiting for a 
shower to abate, the plane landed. Dr. King and his aide were 
escorted to our car by several deputies from the sheriff’s 
department. Two cars from the department went in front and one 
followed behind us. We were led on a circuitous route, avoiding 
the main highway. A newspaper account of that day also reported 
that three state patrol cars joined the county escort when we 
returned to the airport. Dr. King remarked during the ride that he 
had been in that area once before with a small group of his staff 
for a rest and retreat. 
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On arriving at Anderson Auditorium, we found a crowd of 
about twenty-five hundred people waiting. Every seat was filled 
and many people were standing along the sides and back of the 
hall. They had been waiting for about an hour, so there was a 
spontaneous release of cheers and applause when Dr. King 
appeared on the stage. 

The Charlotte Observer quoted the sheriff as saying, “I have 
received reports that certain outside, violent, hate groups have 
planned demonstrations and law-breaking acts at this gathering. 
It is my intent that this county shall remain peaceful and law 
abiding.”"® 

Mr. Vernol R. Jansen, chairman of the Advisory Council on 
Christian Action, introduced Dr. King. He began his address by 
apologizing for the postponement of his arrival, made necessary by 
the riots in Los Angeles. He expressed his appreciation for being 
invited to the conference and explained that it had not been 
possible to come earlier. And he announced his topic: “The 
Church on the Frontier of Racial Tension.”’’ (see Appendix B for 
text of address) 

Despite Dr. King’s grueling days and tense sessions in Los 
Angeles, he rose to the occasion on the platform at Montreat. On 
the trip from the airport, his fatigue had been apparent. He was 
very soft-spoken, and there was an air of quiet thoughtfulness in 
his demeanor. He was immaculately dressed; it was difficult to 
imagine him occupying a jail cell. But when he began his address 
on “The Church on the Frontier of Racial Tension” his mastery 
and eloquence took over, commanding total attention. “We do 
live in days of emotional tension when the problems of our nation 
and of the world are gigantic in extent and chaotic in detail,” he 
said. In commenting on the role of the church and social evils, Dr. 
King reminded us that “too many Christians have remained silent 
behind the safe security of stained glass windows.””” 

“The church,” he continued, “needs to affirm the essential 
immorality of racial segregation . . . it is morally wrong and sinful. . . . 
Certainly all the insights of our Judeo-Christian heritage remind 
us of this.” In analyzing racism, segregation says “that the very 
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being of a people is inferior, and the ultimate logic of racism is 
genocide; . . . this person does not deserve to live; . . . it says in 
substance that God made a creative error.” 

He urged church people to “move into the arena of social 
action.... The basic need is to develop a strong action program 

. in order to make the ethics of Jesus Christ relevant to this 
time. ... A Gospel true to its nature will be concerned, yes, about 
heaven, but also about earth.” He mentioned two arguments 
frequently used against such action: “the ‘myth of time, ...’ the 
idea that there is something in the miraculous flow of time that 
will inevitably solve the problem of racial injustice... . ‘Just be 
nice and patient and wait one hundred or two hundred years and 
the problem will work itself out.’ We need to be reminded that 
the time is always right to do right.” The other myth he described 
as “the idea that legislation cannot solve the problem of racial 
injustice, only religion and education can solve the problem... . 
It may be true that the law cannot make a man love me, but it can 
restrain him from lynching me and I think that’s pretty important, 
also.”"* 

In closing, Dr. King shared his personal faith. “I know that the 
days ahead are difficult. We still have some dark, difficult, and 
agonizing moments. But I still have faith in America. I love this 
nation and I believe that we are developing a coalition of 
conscience that will... solve this problem.” Recalling some of the 
martyrs among the civil rights leaders, he stated that “if physical 
death is the price that some may pay to free their children from 
the death of the spirit, then nothing can be more redemptive.”" 

Dr. King received a standing ovation at the close of his address 
and remained on the platform for a question and answer period. 
Some questions were hostile, but most dealt with the situation in 
Los Angeles and the future of the civil rights movement. In 
response to a question about the war in Vietnam, he enlarged on 
the reference in his speech to his opposition to our involvement 
there. Saying that he had talked to President Johnson the night 
before,he said, “I told him that I will take a stand and that I will 
speak on this issue whenever it is appropriate. The President has 
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never asked me not to speak on the Vietnam situation.” At that 
time he was hoping that pressure from other countries might 
persuade the United States to de-escalate fighting. “I feel we must 
bring the insights of our Christian faith to bear against war! Thou 
shalt not kill—I seem to keep hearing it from the Old Testament. 
It is absurd to lead a civil rights struggle and lose sight of the need 
for a world for it to happen in. The present crisis in Vietnam 
jeopardizes that world of Americans—Negro and white, as well as 
all mankind.”» 

Another questioner asked about his presence at the Highlander 
Folk School in Tennessee. A picture of him taken there was 
among the literature in circulation prior to his coming to 
Montreat. He was featured in the group with the title above it: “A 
Training School for Communists.” His statement was, “I want to 
say—and I want to say it firmly—that I consider the Highlander 
School one of the finest of its kind ever to emerge in the South. 
The picture which purports to show me being ‘trained’ by known 
Communists at Highlander is almost humorous.” He had visited 
Highlander only once to make a forty-five minute speech. “Now 
that was a mighty short training course,”!® he said. This school, 
established in the 1930s under the leadership of Dr. Myles 
Horton, had as its objective the training of black leaders for 
desegregation, particularly in the South. This type of institution, 
of course, caused suspicion and hostility in a segregated South. 

Dr. King had agreed to a news conference after the public 
session in the auditorium. Several reporters gathered with 
members of the Christian Action Council in the room behind the 
auditorium, accompanied by the deputies. Few questions were 
raised at this time, but the press conference did give several people 
an opportunity to meet Dr King. During a panel discussion at the 
closing session of the conference, Dr. Donald Shriver called our 
attention to the press conference by saying: 


It seems to me that something historic happened in this 
location yesterday. Perhaps it is best symbolized by what 
I understood happened in the press conference between 
Dr. King, the reporters and a few others. ... In Martin 
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Luther King’s Letter from a Birmingham Jail, which has 
become a classic in the Civil Rights Movement, and which 
will take its place, I am sure, alongside Thoreau’s work on 
Civil Disobedience, he mentions four or five people in whose 
courage and forthrightness, he has learned to rejoice in the 
South. One of these people is James McBride Dabbs. I’m 
not sure that before yesterday, Martin Luther King knew 
quite in the fullness of the fact that James McBride Dabbs is 
a Southern Presbyterian. When he stepped forward to shake 
his hand in front of all those reporters yesterday, . . . this was 
finding James Dabbs in his natural ecclesiastical habitat, 
but this was a fact which heretofore had not been made 
plain. This ecclesiastical habitat had not provided any 
opportunity for these two men who shared so much in 
public life to meet together in this citadel of our particular 
denomination. At the same time, in the same place, there 
was Ernest Bradford, who is one of Dr. King’s men on the 
fighting line in Selma, Alabama. He is a Southern 
Presbyterian pastor. Somehow it is right . . . that these 
men should meet in Montreat. There is symbolic value 
here, and the very fact that they were here is a testimony 
to that.!” 


After the press conference Dr. King was escorted to his car with 
officers clearing a path through the crowds of people who wished 
to speak to him. We had agreed that Mr Elligan would 
accompany him on his trip to the airport, so that they could have 
some time for a private visit. As the people moved out of 
Montreat, or back to their cottages and hotels, there was a great 
sense of relief and euphoria. Conversations in the lobby and 
dining room centered around the afternoon’s experiences. The 
consensus was that it had been a true “mountaintop” experience 
in our lives. To be sure, there would be hostile letters and other 
expressions of disapproval, but the support and approval of so 
many who said they benefited from the experience were very 
reassuring. One man, a businessman, told me several years later, 
“I want you to know something. I was converted by Dr. Martin 
Luther King that day when he spoke in Montreat.”'® 
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Harmony Presbytery, which is part of the Synod of South 
Carolina, sent an overture to the 1966 General Assembly saying 
that the action of the Division of Christian Action had caused 
great dissatisfaction and unrest in the Church by inviting Dr. King 
and Dr. Wilmore to speak because 


(a) Dr. King is not a Presbyterian, is a controversial figure, 
has taken a very prominent part in aligning race against 
race, is looked upon more as a civil rights agitator and 
political figure rather than as a religious leader and his 
appearance at Montreat required special police protection, 
including armed officers in Anderson Auditorium, (b) Dr. 
Wilmore is not in accord with the teachings and practices 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States and his 
address advocated the intermarriage of Negro and white 
men and women and recommended that ministers in states 
which prohibit mixed marriages ignore the law of such 
states and perform marriages between those of different 
races regardless of the law. ... The Harmony Presbytery 
resolved: That it resents in every aspect the action of the 
Division of Christian Action in inviting Dr. Martin Luther 
King and Dr. Gayraud Wilmore, Jr, to address a 
Presbyterian Church group in Anderson Auditorium, 
Montreat, North Carolina. 


The Presbytery further resolved that those responsible for 
bringing the pair . . . to Montreat be censured and reprimanded 
for their action. And they instructed the Division of Christian 
Action, Board of Christian Education, “not to invite in the future 
anyone with the views of the Drs. King and Wilmore to address 
meetings or conferences under its auspices.”!” 

In any case, our Division went ahead with its work, more 
inspired by Dr. King than intimidated by reactionary opposition. 
The Standing Committee on Christian Education in its reply to 
the overture reviewed the authorities cited in the 1965 debate, 
giving Boards and Agencies discretion over the selection of 
teachers and speakers for their conferences, and recommended 
that the overture be answered in the negative. It was adopted by 
voice vote with only a scattering of “nays.” 
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As mentioned earlier, when the Board allocated additional 
funds to our division, we were pleased to have Rev. George 
Chauncey join our staff in August of 1965. I had known George 
when he was an associate in the Division of Evangelism. He had 
returned to the pastorate, serving in the Synod of Kentucky, when 
he accepted the call to serve in the Division of Christian Action. 
I perceived him to be a minister well informed about social issues 
and interested in that part of the Church’s responsibility. As new 
staff associate for race relations, he began his work by visiting 
ministers under duress because of the racial tension in Alabama 
and Mississippi, establishing contact with civil rights organizations 
and becoming active in the Commission on Religion and Race. 

Under the pressure of events in our church and society at large, 
those of us who were charged with trying to bring guidance to our 
constituencies were continually devising strategies that might help 
us to bear a true witness in the nineteen sixties. One such strategy 
was our participation in the “Team Ministry” concept which 
brought white and black leaders together in a quiet way, trying to 
avoid publicity and headlines. Eight Protestant denominations, 
the Catholic Conference of Interracial Justice, and the Committee 
of Southern Churchmen participated. The first effort in which I 
was involved was in Birmingham, Alabama, in December of 1964. 
We spent a few days meeting informally while sharing a meal, 
holding informal worship services together, discussing local 
problems, and giving people of the two races an opportunity to 
talk quietly about their concerns. The group numbered about two 
hundred, involved in one way or another. Twelve to fifteen 
ministers participated. 

After an evaluation session in Atlanta, it was decided to have 
another effort in Jacksonville, Florida, in February of 1965. This 
evolved into a more visible session, since we were invited to meet 
in one of the large white churches. As a result, several black 
leaders were invited to speak to white church groups about the 
racial tensions, something that had rarely happened prior to these 
efforts. 
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Even as we saw positive results from these meetings, we saw 
also the challenges they presented. Was there a need for staff to 
follow up on these meetings, were all denominations participating 
with fairly equal enthusiasm, did these communities need an 
additional organization or should these teams meet only 
infrequently and informally? 

In one of his addresses at the Christian Action Conference, Dr. 
Wilmore referred to this project: “The team ministry was simply 
a group of ministers from various denominations who came 
together to go into a Southern city, first into Birmingham and 
later to Jacksonville, to visit members of their constituency, to talk 
about, first of all, what is the Gospel saying to you in this 
situation? ... After four or five days of this kind of quiet moving 
around the city with dialogue, these laymen were brought together 
to be asked, ‘What now do you want to do? We’ve been visiting 
all of you, . . . talking in the most intimate way about what you 
believe about the Gospel and its relevance in this situation. Now 
you tell us what you want to do.””? The movement has continued 
with this particular type of witness to laymen in their offices, in 
their factories, schools, and courthouses. 
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Chapter XI - Critical Times 


The slogan of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
“Freedom Now,” chanted by thousands of blacks and whites 
during the early sixties in marches and demonstrations, 
synthesized their goals and unified various groups. But in the 


summer of 1966 a new slogan emerged that instilled fear and ~ 


crystallized opposition to civil rights in the South as never before. 

James Meredith was the first black to integrate the University 
of Mississippi in 1962. In an effort to encourage the registration 
of blacks, Mr. Meredith started a “walk” in Memphis the first 
week of June, 1966, and planned to continue to Jackson, 
Mississippi. Shortly after crossing the Mississippi line, he was shot 
and wounded by a white assailant. 

Civil rights leaders gathered in Memphis to organize other 
blacks to complete the march that Meredith had started. Dr. 
King, Floyd McKissick of the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), 
and Stokely Carmichael of SNCC agreed to lead the march. The 
weather was very hot, and they were subjected to much hostility 
by the spectators along the highway and in the small towns 
through which they passed. Roy Wilkins from the NAACP and 
Whitney Young from the Urban League came down to participate. 
When the marchers reached Greenwood, Carmichael stood on the 
back of a truck and started to chant, “BLACK POWER!” 

“King’s aides were horrified. Though Negroes like Paul 
Robeson and Adam Clayton Powell had used the term before, - 
‘Black Power’ created a sensation on the Mississippi march, as the 
media seized it and warned of an impending race war.”’ As the 
days passed, more and more young members of SNCC used the 
term. 
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The New York Times on Sunday, July 31, 1966, carried a full 
page advertisement signed by 48 black church leaders titled “Black 
Power.” This ad expressed their deep distress over the crisis 
brought about by the historic distortions of important human 
realities in the controversy over the slogan, “black power.” They 
said: “What we see, shining through the variety of rhetoric is not 
anything new but the same old problem of power and race which 
has faced our beloved country since 1619.” These black leaders 
sought to address the concerns of four groups of people where they 
thought clarification was necessary. First, they asked the leaders 
of America to use the natural resources to serve the basic needs of 
all Americans. Secondly, they suggested that leaders of the church 
participate in a more “equal sharing of power . . . as the 
precondition of authentic human interaction.” They proclaimed, 
“The Negro Church was created as a result of the refusal to submit 
to the indignities of the false kind of ‘integration’ in which all 
power was in the hands of white people within the church.” 

Thirdly, the National Committee of Negro Churchmen spoke to 
Negro Citizens on Power and Justice saying,... “Getting power 
necessarily involves reconciliation. .... We must be reconciled to 
ourselves as persons and to ourselves as an historical group. . . . 
The future of all America will belong to neither white nor black 
unless all Americans work together at rebuilding our cities.” The 
fourth group addressed was the mass media. Expressing their 
gratitude for the role played by the media in covering the civil 
rights demonstrations in the South, they requested the media to 
research several sources in putting a story together for the more 
complex problems in cities such as New York, Cleveland and 
Chicago.” 

A letter from Dr. King in November requested understanding 
of the stance of SCLC in relation to “Black Power.” Quoting a 
Newsweek poll taken in August, he pointed out that a “scant 
minority of Negroes trumpeting a slogan of ‘black power’ have 
obscured a fundamental truth—the vast majority of Negroes continue 
to support non-violent direct action.” The mass of Negroes are not 
rioters nor are they black supremacists—yet they are neither 
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apathetic nor submissive. He reminded the recipients of the letter 
that the “allure of ‘Black Power . . .’ springs from real, not 
imaginary causes. It is a mood of many Negroes, tormented and 
frustrated with broken promises.”* This letter came soon after 
violent confrontations had occurred in Grenada, Mississippi, when 
approximately 150 black students attempted to integrate the 
public schools and were beaten with sticks and chains by white 
adults. 

The raised fists and shouts of “Black Power” did not make the 
work of the Division of Church and Society any easier, but they 
did communicate a sense of urgency to our long-held belief that 
the church must speak and act. The spread of riots in many cities 
gave added impetus to this conviction. 

When the NAACP worker, Medgar Evers, was killed in 1963, 
the National Council of Churches organized a project called the 
Delta Ministry which began its operation in 1964. The project 
was the outgrowth of the 1964 “Freedom Summer,” when 
hundreds of clergymen, college students, teachers, lawyers, and 
doctors spent the summer weeks registering voters, setting up 
literacy classes, and operating health and legal clinics. 

The Delta Ministry, funded through the National and World 
Councils of Churches, with projects in Greenville, McComb, and 
Hattiesburg appointed a 22-member commission to administer the 
program with Bishop Paul Moore, Jr., as its chairman. There were 
no Presbyterian, U.S., members, but a few Presbyterian UPUSA 
members, including Dr. Gayraud Wilmore and Dr. Joseph J. 
Copeland, president of Maryville College. Dr. Wilmore spoke of 
this project in one of his addresses to the Christian Action 
Conference in 1965. 

Bishop Moore stated that the ministry’s project responded to 
the overwhelming needs of the poor in Mississippi. “It is urgent 
because every day that goes by is one more day of hunger, one 
more day of degradation, one more day of fear and violence thrust 
upon the Negro, and one more day of anxiety, anger, hatred and 
fear for the white.”* 
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The 1965 Delta budget was $260,000, with two-thirds of the 
money coming through the World Council from many 
denominations in widely scattered countries. The health program 
began with two nurses operating two clinics. The relief program 
distributed clothes and food. The literacy program involved semi- 
literate persons in the process of helping their totally illiterate 
neighbors. Woven into these programs were the voter registration 
and job-training efforts. 

The Division of Church and Society attempted to enlist the 
cooperation of the Board of Christian Education and the Board of 
Church Extension regarding this ministry as well as sponsoring 
“special ministries.” There was the usual plethora of rumors 
concerning the ministry. Allegations of rampant interracial sexual 
activities were heard, just as there were during the march from 
Selma to Montgomery. The sight of white persons living and 
working among blacks in the rigidly segregated Mississippi society 
aroused anger and suspicion in the white community. One young 
Presbyterian minister from the UPUSA Church wrote of visiting 
a Presbyterian, U.S., minister in his study. Here he saw the same 
books on theology, ethics, and the Scriptures as the ones on his 
shelves. But the young Mississippian did not acknowledge any 
poverty in his area or any wrongs being committed. 


Polite to us, he nevertheless regarded us as outsiders, not 
fellow American Christians who could help each other. He 
urged us to tell the students to shave and bathe more 
often. We refrained from telling him how difficult 
maintaining one’s personal grooming was, when the only 
running water available for a square block was a pump in 
the backyard of the shack we slept in.” 


By 1966 the Board of Church Extension had seen the necessity 
for participating in the new forms of ministry that were emerging. 
Their slogan became “Word and Deed.” They set up a new 
division which they named Christian Social Service. In a letter to 
the associate secretary of the Board of Christian Education, I 
expressed some frustration with the apparent duplication of 
ministries being planned, without consultation with our staff. 
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Another frustration was the obvious imbalance of financial 
resources available—a quarter of a million dollars in contrast to 
the little budget in the Division of Christian Action. I enumerated 
a half-dozen specific requests to our division from areas within our 
denomination. The lack of funds precluded any consideration of 
our responding to these requests. 

As activities in the Delta Ministry progressed, we came under 
pressure from two directions. The first grew out of our conviction 
that this ministry offered a clear way of “doing the Word.” This 
was an effort to meet human and spiritual needs in the name of 
Christ, who asked, “What man of you, if his son asks him for 
bread, will give him a stone? Or if he asks for a fish, will give him 
a serpent?” (Matt. 7:9,10, RSV.) The other pressure came from 
the Presbyterian constituency in Mississippi who deeply resented 
the “invasion” by the National and World Councils of Churches 
into their communities. 

The Presbyterian Church, U.S., was also involved at this time 
in the dissolution of the all-black Snedecor Memorial Synod. The 
only remaining black presbyteries which had not been integrated 
into the formerly all-white presbyteries were the ones in Central 
Mississippi. A special committee was appointed by the moderator 
of the General Assembly, with Dr. Charles L. King as chairman, to 
visit the Synod of Mississippi in an effort to secure the 
cooperation of Central Mississippi in complying with the request 
of the General Assembly. This collection of forces from the 
religious community, combined with the civil rights groups 
pressuring for more representation in the political arena, fomented 
the impulse to assemble any defense available to protect what 
many throughout the South referred to as “our way of life.” 

The Division of Christian Action became the Division of 
Church and Society in 1966. At the first meeting of the Council 
on Church and Society in September, a request was heard from 
the Board of Church Extension “to advise that Board as to how it 
should respond to a request from the National Council of 
Churches for funds for the Delta Ministry.”° Our staff made the 
same request to the Board of Christian Education at its meeting 
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in October. The chairman of the council, Dr. Robert P. Douglas, 
appointed a committee with Dr. Joseph A. Norton, chairman, Dr. 
J.M. Dabbs, and Dr. Wayne Todd as members. Rev. George 
Chauncey was assigned as the staff representative. Working with 
the Mississippi Synod’s Christian Education Committee, the 
special committee studied all documents available concerning the 
Delta Ministry, particularly a thorough study made by the 
National Council. The committee visited the Greenville and Mt. 
Beulah sites and met with 25 Presbyterian, U.S., ministers in the 
area. 

One of the legitimate criticisms of the Delta Ministry was its 
tendency to overspend. In the face of such need, the impulse was 
to commit to activities which had not been fully funded. The 
committee was reassured by the determination of the Ministry to 
curb this tendency and to increase efforts to minister to the 
spiritual needs of these people. Thousands had been dispossessed, 
left unemployed and homeless, by the revolution in farming 
practices in the Delta. The closing statement by the committee 
was that “We note with shame for ourselves and our 
denomination that the Presbyterian Church, U.S., has been 
conspicuous in the paucity of its support for the Delta Ministry. a 
Churches in East Asia and Cameroon had contributed more than 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

The report by the Church and Society’s committee was shared 
with the Permanent Committee on Interchurch Relations, which 
had been asked by the 1965 General Assembly to study the Delta 
Ministry. “The committee also voted to recommend ‘that the 
General Assembly endorse, in principle, the Delta Ministry as 
reflected in the goals and purposes set out by the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches in meetings last June and 
December’”® They also wished to “express regret and sorrow for 
the mistakes made in the past in the Delta Ministry, and the hope 
that any damage done in the past may be offset in the future by 
an improved program.”’ George Chauncey wrote an article for the 
Presbyterian Survey, “Should We Support the Delta Ministry?” 
This was published just before the General Assembly met at 
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Bristol, Tennessee, in June 1967. This article helped to inform our 
fellow Presbyterians about the project and the problems involved. 

The Board of Christian Education sent three thousand dollars 
in March of 1967 to the National Council for use in the Delta 
Ministry. Five hundred dollars came from the Board of Christian 
Education and twenty-five hundred dollars were funds from the 
Fellowship of Concern. Despite assurances by the chairman of the 
Board and its executive secretary, the Board of Church Extension 
delayed at its May meeting to grant funds for this use. But it did 
vote to appropriate twenty-five thousand dollars by the end of 
August “if no firm and workable alternate plan” is presented for 
Presbyterian, U.S., participation.’° 

When the Assembly met in June, the Permanent Committee on 
Interchurch Relations, with Dr. Robert H. Bullock from San 
Antonio, Texas, as its chairman, submitted the “Evaluations of the 
Delta Ministry by the National Council and the Council on 
Church and Society” to the standing committee on Interchurch 
Relations. Dr. William Kadel, chairman, presented the report to 
the General Assembly. After extended debate, the Assembly voted 
222-214 to support this program. 

The Board of Church Extension decided at its September 
meeting to appropriate twenty-five thousand dollars for a 
classroom building and farm program at Freedom City, a part of 
the Delta Ministry. They also set aside seventy-five thousand 
dollars for the Presbyterian Council on Special Ministries to be 
used in the Mississippi Synod, if the Synod collected matching 
funds for the Witness Season offerings. The synod agreed to 
cooperate in this program in contrast to the famous Delta 
Ministry which was described “as a ministry in which we 
Presbyterians could not participate because it is not spiritually 
oriented.” Our friend, Judge Leon Hendrick, suggested that 
contacts between the synod and the Delta Ministry might enable 
them to avoid mistakes they had made. “Describing himself as 
‘not a social gospel advocate,’ Judge Hendrick expressed the 
opinion that ‘we have missed the opportunity to serve our people 
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as they ought to be served. ... We ought to go ahead. We can’t 
be against everything and not recommend something.’”"! 

The associate general secretary of the National Council, Dr. 
Kenyon C. Burke, wrote to me in November of 1984 that the 
status of the Delta Ministry had changed in 1972, with fiscal and 
administrative responsibility having been put in the Division of 
Church and Society. This change gave the Board of Directors the 
opportunity to set policy and raise funds. As late as 1984 the 
Delta Ministry was still a fiscally independent agency. The Delta 
Resources Committee was still carrying out the programs it 
initiated in 1964. 

Racial unrest accelerated in 1967. Riots took place in at least 
43 cities, the worst occurring in Detroit where fires and looting 
left blocks of city property in ruins. Rivalries among the several 
civil rights groups gave rise to further strivings for power and 
control. Stokely Carmichael relinquished leadership in SNCC and 
was succeeded by H. Rap Brown. 

The Board of Christian Education had voted in October of 
1967 to place $750 in its budget as a contribution to SCLC. 
Other churches were also contributing to SCLC in much larger 
amounts, believing the funds were needed to furnish leadership to 
people who would act responsibly and non-violently. The staff of 
the Division of Church and Society set down the rationale for 
confirming this budgetary item and the rationale for deleting it. 
In preparing this statement, J wrote to Dr King, asking what other 
denominations were contributing to SCLC. He listed the United 
Presbyterian Church, the United Church of Christ, the Episcopal 
Church, the Church of the Brethren, the General Conference of 
Mennonites, and several others. 

My other question to Dr. King concerned the programs which 
SCLC was operating. He mentioned adult literacy, consumer 
education classes, voter registration, Operation Breadbasket, and 
education in non-violent techniques. “Also, training of ministers 
for urban ministries, peace education and direct action, such as our 
coming Washington project.”! 
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The Washington project to which he referred was a plan 
conceived by Dr. King to organize a group of poor, unemployed 
people to gather in Mississippi and march through the southern 
states to Washington. 

Dr. Dendy, moderator of the General Assembly, was greatly 
perturbed by the turn of events. He was concerned, perhaps 
angry, that Martin Luther King was planning a mass 
demonstration in Washington to pressure Congress into passing 
a civil rights bill. But his displeasure was directed most strongly 
toward Dr. King’s opposition to the war in Vietnam and the vocal 
support he gave to students who burned their draft cards. Dr. 
Dendy recommended that the Board make the $750 donation to 
the Urban League instead. His statement of concern to the Board 

‘included the paragraph: 


On Monday, February 5, Dr. King addressed a group 
of people in the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Washington. In the address Dr. King referred to charges 
commonly made that certain persons were responsible for 
riots in our cities in 1967. Then Dr. King stated: “I will 
tell you who is responsible for the riots that took place last 
summer. The Congress of the United States is responsible 
for those riots.” That is undoubtedly Dr. King’s opinion. 
But when a leader refuses to recognize the responsibility 
and guilt of individuals who stirred up riots and 
participated in them, and makes a wild accusation against 
the highest legislative body in our nation, .. . I believe this 
Board ought not to support the organization directed by 
such a leader. ... The Board would do well to consider 
the volume of letters the Executive Secretary has received 
from sessions, pastors and individuals. They reflect serious 
disapproval over the Board’s using benevolences for further 
support of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
at this time.!® 


We were well aware of the controversy, criticism, and threats _ 
of economic reprisal to which the Board was subjected because of 
this action, but felt strongly nevertheless that the Church had a 
unique responsibility to identify itself with the poor and the 
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powerless in their struggle for justice and self-respect. After an 
extensive debate at the Board meeting, the decision to make this 
contribution was sustained. When the General Assembly met in 
June, there were overtures from ten presbyteries protesting this 
contribution. 

Dr. King’s plan for the Poor People’s March envisioned a 
movement of unemployed, poverty-stricken persons to downtown 
Washington where they would erect a tent city to dramatize their 
plight. Rallies would encourage Congress to pass civil rights 
legislation which would alleviate some of the economic hardships 
that these people were experiencing. As a last resort, boycotts 
would be organized to exert pressure on businesses to employ 
more blacks and give them access to more opportunities for 
employment. 

This Washington Project that he planned unleashed the 
harshest criticism that the civil rights movement had experienced. 
Many black leaders, among them Roy Wilkins, told Dr. King his 
plans were not wise and extremely risky in the climate of the 
nation. President Lyndon Johnson was especially hostile to the 
idea. Newspaper accounts reported rumors from many sources 
that the FBI was attempting to undermine the plans to bring these 
protesters to Washington. There were also rumors that the FBI 
had uncovered as many as fifty assassination plots against Dr. 
King."* 

In March of 1968 a strike by black municipal employees in 
Memphis motivated Dr. King to go to a march in support of their 
demands. The march resulted in a violent confrontation between 
the police and black demonstrators. Many stores were damaged, 
some citizens were injured and one black youth was killed. 
Distressed at the lack of planning and coordination for the march, 
Dr. King resolved to return to Memphis in April to conduct a 
large, non-violent demonstration. 

Just after the television news on the evening of April 4, a 
bulletin flashed on the screen that Martin Luther King, Jr, had 
been shot on the balcony of a motel in Memphis. The telephone 
in our kitchen rang. George Chauncey was calling to ask if I had 
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heard the news. We acknowledged that it was an event we had 
anticipated with dread for many days. Later that evening the 
phone rang again. Marshall Dendy was calling to communicate 
his distress. In his capacity as moderator of the General Assembly, 
he suggested that I make arrangements to attend the funeral as the 
official representative of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

Dr. King was shot on Thursday evening. The funeral was held 
in Atlanta on Tuesday, April 9. The airport, streets and hotels of 
Atlanta were crowded with people coming to pay their respects. 
Atlanta police estimated that two hundred thousand marched in 
the funeral procession. SCLC registered those who visited their 
offices and tried as much as possible to house and feed those who 
came, especially those with very limited resources. The 
neighboring white churches, close to the state capitol, opened their 
doors and their kitchens to feed and house many black mourners. 
I took special pride in Central Presbyterian Church, whose 
members served thousands of meals, hosted many visitors in the 
homes of members, and furnished transportation during these two 
days around the city and to the airport. 

My daughter, Margaret, and I went to Auburn Avenue early on 
Tuesday morning and stood across the street from Ebenezer 
Baptist Church in a roped-off section. The day was bright and 
became quite warm, especially with the crowds of people packed 
close together. Eight hundred people were admitted into the 
church sanctuary. We saw Vice President Hubert Humphrey, 
future President Richard M. Nixon, Sen. and Mrs. Robert E 
Kennedy, and Mrs. John E Kennedy as they entered the church. 
Those who could reach them, strained to touch them as they 
passed by. I remember the startled look on the face of Robert 
Kennedy as one hand reached out and pulled his hair. We saw 
Andrew Young and the young aide who had accompanied Dr. King 
to Montreat, Bernard Lee, enter the church. 

After the service at Ebenezer, the coffin was placed on a farm 
wagon drawn by two mules. The family, friends, and aides walked 
behind, followed by approximately fifty thousand persons to 
Morehouse College. As we walked down the streets of Atlanta, 
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past the state capitol, I heard the rude nasal twang of groups of 
white on-lookers calling “whitey” or some such familiar epithet. 
They sounded the same as the shouts we heard in Selma. 
Whether from fear or a hesitancy to intrude, there were few whites 
in evidence. The walk ended at Morehouse College, where Dr. 
King’s teacher and mentor, Dr. Benjamin Mays, delivered the 
eulogy. 

Unfortunately, but not unexpectedly, riots broke out in over 
one hundred cities, the worst in Washington, D.C. The fires, 
lootings, and shootings seemed such an offense to the man who 
had given his life to the non-violent philosophy of life. 

After his death, the staff of SCLC redoubled their efforts to 
carry out Dr. King’s Washington Project. The loss of Dr. King 
made it necessary to postpone the march for a month. As a 
memorial, the southern march began in Memphis and over the 
period of a month, moved to Mississippi and actoss Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia to the 
District of Columbia. The Board of Church Extension had been 
changed to the Board of National Missions. Dr. Sherrard Rice, 
secretary of Christian Witness on this Board, took the initiative in 
contacting the Presbyterian churches in the towns through which 
the groups would pass.. If the local churches would not participate, 
there would be some other Presbyterian representatives present. 
Our staff was responsible for taking part in the Durham, Norfolls, 
and Richmond stops, as well as in the large meeting in 
Washington when the eastern, western and southern branches of 
the march converged. At the Durham stopover, which I attended, 
the Chapel Hill churches were also involved. The movement of 
this large body of people, walking part of the time and riding 
chartered buses for most of the distance, was a massive 
undertaking. Food, housing, and the guarantee of physical safety 
were also critical. When they arrived in Richmond, careful 
planning had been coordinated by prominent black leaders in 
cooperation with Virginia Union University, Union Seminary, and 
the Presbyterian School of Christian Education. 
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Some marchers stayed in dormitories, but most were guests in 
the homes of interested and committed church members. Our 
family was privileged to have four black ladies from Mississippi. 
They had never been out of Mississippi before. They had grown 
up on a farm but had lost their work and living quarters with the 
changing methods of farming. Leaving Richmond, they had great 
hopes of finding a new life in the nation’s capital. I have often 
wondered what became of them. 

The 1968 General Assembly met in Montreat between the 
time the Poor People’s Campaign left Richmond and their 
expected arrival in Washington. A resolution was submitted by 
Rev. Hugh B. Carter, Jr, and others to direct the stated clerk to 
send an article, “Call to Americans of Good Will,” to all ministers 
and clerks of sessions, which encouraged church members to 
participate in the march. The standing committee changed the 
resolution to read: “That the 108th General Assembly reaffirm its 
recognition of the obligation of the Church to minister to all sorts 
and conditions of men, especially the poor, the weak, the hungry, 
the oppressed and the suffering; and summon its members to seek 
out and execute practical plans for fulfilling our social 
responsibilities in the name of Christ.” The Carter resolution 
supporting the march was defeated 220-200, and the substitute 
by the standing committee was adopted. A black pastor, Rev. 
William H. Jones of Jackson, Mississippi, addressed the assembly. 
“I have to return home to preach to those poor black people that 
the church has just turned its back on,” he said.'© The aisles filled 
with commissioners moving to the front of the auditorium. One 
hundred fifteen commissioners signed a statement protesting the 
action taken by the Assembly. 

The plans for participating in the Poor People’s Campaign were 
a part of what developed into what was called the Crisis 
Committee. This committee grew out of the Inter-Agency 
Committee, made up of designated representatives of the four 
program boards of the Church. As crises continued to develop, the 
plans and prayers of thoughtful people across our church were 
earnestly sought. The phrase, “the Crisis in America’s Cities” had 
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first been used by Martin Luther King, Jr, in a speech in August 
of 1967 in reporting his analysis of the riots breaking out in cities 
all over the country. This description of poverty, degradation, and 
hopelessness was unfortunately a picture that had not improved in 
any perceivable way. The National Council of Churches adopted 
this title and sought the cooperation of its member denominations 
in planning to deal with the situation. A resolution adopted by 
the General Board on September 14, 1967, said: 


Riots in the cities of America are the portents of civil 
disaster, which may be postponed by repression, but 
cannot now be prevented without massive social 
reconstruction. ... They cannot be explained away or 
blamed on “outside agitators.” The real “outside agitators” 
are the white masters who have long dominated the ghetto 
in the North as they have the plantation in the South. ... 
Too many of us have congratulated ourselves on having 
solved the crisis in our society by legislation, but the riots 
have demonstrated that we have not found an adequate 

~ solution. A prophet could say of us, “They have healed the 
wound of my people lightly, saying peace, peace when 
there is no peace.” (Jeremiah 8:11)’ 


The Board of National Missions pledged ten percent of its capital 
funds to be used by a committee to involve Protestant 
denominations in specific ways of helping black people through 
the Church. The Board of Christian Education at its meeting in 
October 1967 adopted “A Declaration About the Crisis In 
American Society.” Dr. Dendy wrote a covering letter saying “It 
is the desire of the Board that Sessions of the Church consider 
with us what our responsibilities are as Christians and how we can 
deal most constructively with the issues we face.”'® The divisions 
of Adult Education and Church and Society wrote and distributed 
curriculum materials for use in youth groups and the Sunday 
Schools. George Chauncey was the representative from our staff 
who was responsible for coordinating the production of these 
materials. 
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In March of 1968 the Board of National Ministries set aside 
$250,000 to respond to the crisis. The major portion of this fund 
was used for low-interest loans to be used in inner cities. A total 
of forty thousand dollars was designated as an emergency fund in 
the aftermath of any riots that might occur in the South. Its 
Division of Christian Social Service was assigned the responsibility 
of coordinating information. The 1969 Assembly voted 
affirmatively to grant the Board of National Ministries the 
“authority to hold up to one-half of one percent of the amount 
received from the General Assembly benevolence budget to be 
used on call of the Crisis Committee.” 

As already explained, some sessions reacted with hostility to 
the communication on “Crisis In the Nation,” but thousands of 
packets were sold to local churches. Two churches receiving 
deservedly favorable publicity for their response were the First 
Presbyterian Church of Tallahassee, Florida, and Westminster 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee. The Westminster program was 
under the leadership of Dr D. P McGeachy, IJ, but the 
Tallahassee church responded to the leadership of a lay committee, 
before Dr. George Tellford assumed the position of pastor. “The 
steering committee was formed in early May, a month after the 
violence around the nation, including Tallahassee, sparked by the 
murder of Dr. Martin Luther King. The idea was considered 
earlier, but the events of early April ‘provided an impetus to the 
idea... .’”*° 

The Interreligious Foundation for Community Organization 
came into existence during the latter part of 1967. Its purpose 
was to coordinate the raising of funds and the supervision of 
projects to meet emergencies in areas where need was so apparent. 
To avoid duplication of funds and organizations, 25 agencies of 
various denominations decided to work together in selecting areas 
to serve. Church groups, foundations, and corporations 
contributed substantial amounts of money. By 1969, fifty 
community organizations had been funded with $1.5 million. 
Industrial interests in Detroit were giving money to an 
organization called the Economic Development Corporation. In 
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April of 1969, this group and IFCO brought together six hundred 
persons in Detroit to make plans for economic aid to black 
communities. 

At the evening meeting on the second day of the conference, 
Mr. James Forman took the floor to read a paper which he called 
“The Black Manifesto.” With less than half of the participants on 
the floor at the time, the conference voted 187-63 to adopt the 
Manifesto and set up officers and committees to put it into effect. 

Forman’s “Black Manifesto” was a document which vented the 
rage and frustration of a black man who had spent his life working 
for justice on behalf of persons with dark skins. He had spent 
many months in the South, working to gain power in the 
Democratic Party, being involved in the formation of the 
Mississippi Freedom Party. Gayraud Wilmore said of him in a 
sermon: “I do believe that James Forman is a prophet for our 
times. [ have walked picket lines with him and labored with him in 
the dangerous backwoods of Mississippi; I trust his sincerity and his 
courage and, most of all, I believe that he is mostly right and that the 
church is mostly wrong... . It may well be that for all his 
vehemence and rude behavior, God is using James Forman. . . .”” 

During the turmoil in Selma, Dr. King had been leading the 
marchers across the Edmund Pettis Bridge when he stopped the 
march for prayer and then, out of apprehension over what the 
state troopers might do, turned back. James Forman and other 
SNCC leaders viewed the action as one of weakness and fear. 
There was angry dialogue between the two sets of leaders, but the 
large majority of blacks trusted the leadership of Dr. King. The 
many young black students impatient with his leadership approved 
of the example of James Forman. 

The document Mr. Forman delivered to the IFCO Conference 
consisted of a long introduction of fiery rhetoric. “We have come 
from all over the country, burning with anger and despair not only 
with the miserable economic plight of our people, but fully aware 
that the racism on which the Western World was built dominates 
our lives. ... We live inside the U.S. which is the most barbaric 
country in the world and we have a chance to help bring this 
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government down. ... Caution is fine but no oppressed people 
ever gained their liberation until they were ready to fight, to use 
whatever means necessary, including the use of force and power of 
the gun to bring down the colonizer.””? He continued his 
declaration by saying: “We must commit ourselves to a society 
where the total means of production are taken from the rich and 
placed into the hands of the state for the welfare of all the 
people.””° 

His indictment of the Church was biting, accusing Christians 
of being involved in the exploitation and rape of black people 
since the country was founded. The missionary goes hand in hand 
with the power of the states, he said. Charging that their fight was 
against “racism, capitalism and imperialism,” he declared that his 
program was contained in a Manifesto. The Manifesto demanded 
five hundred million dollars from the churches and synagogues, 
“... fifteen dollars a nigger is not a large sum of money.””4 

One item of his proposed program was a “call upon black 
people to commence the disruption of the racist churches and 
synagogues” on May 4, 1969. A few days later, on May 2, he 
appeared before the General Board of the National Council of 
Churches with a demand of five hundred million dollars in 
“reparations” for black Americans. The next presentation of this 
petition was the Sunday morning service at Riverside Church in 
New York. He and his close associates also staged sit-ins at several 
denominational boards and closed the Interchurch Center for a 
day with a strike. Other persons of the same persuasion disrupted 
church services. 

At St. Charles Avenue Church in New Orleans on May 4, 
where Dr. Kenneth Phifer was preaching, a contingent of members 
of SNCC tried to disrupt services, then refused to leave and were 
arrested. A joint meeting of the church officers adopted a 
statement saying that the Manifesto “does not create mutual trust 
and affection. It is racism in reverse, and in accord with our 
position as Christians, we reject a racist position from whatever 
source.””? The statement concluded by offering to meet “at a 
mutually convenient time for the purpose of further discussion and 
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in an endeavor to open lines of communication, if possible.” The 
group returned to disrupt services a second time and was arrested 
again. They were convicted in court of disturbing a worship 
service. When the hearing for the group was held, Dr. Phifer 
appeared in court to request leniency. Services were interrupted 
during a televised service at First Church, Atlanta. Worship was 
also disrupted at Second Church in Richmond and Central Church 
in St. Louis. 

Responses were forthcoming from a cross section of religious 
groups. The executive committee of United Methodist Bishops 
repudiated the ideology and rejected the demands of the 
Manifesto, but the Board of Missions voted $1.3 million for 
helping blacks. The Episcopal House of Deputies also 
appropriated two hundred thousand dollars. The Southern Baptist 
Convention totally rejected the positions taken. Rabbi Marc 
Tannebaum, who had just completed a term as president of IFCO, 
acknowledged that the confrontations had gotten the attention of 
the country, but he regretted that the issue he thought most 
important had been pushed aside. He advocated the re-allocation 
of billions of dollars the government was spending on the Vietnam 
War and the Department of Defense to rebuild our inner cities 
and provide necessary human services for millions of poor people. 

The Board of Christian Education requested the Division of 
Church and Society, in consultation with the moderator, Dr. 
Matthew Lynn, to prepare a reply to the Manifesto. The 
statement was signed by the chairman of the Council on Church 
and Society, Dr. Wayne P. Todd, and Dr. Lynn. The response, 
while not endorsing the Manifesto, advocated the Church’s 
responsibility for trying to understand the situation out of which 
it arose and to discern God’s will at that moment in history. 

Professor James H. Smylie writing in an article titled 
“Reparations and the Wretched of the Earth,” reminded us that 
Martin Luther King, Jr. had warned America in his 1967 book, 
Where Do We Go From Here? “that proponents of Black Power were 
no longer quoting Jesus or Tolstoy or Gandhi, but a new bible. It 
was written by a Negro French psychiatrist, Frantz Fanon, and is 
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entitled The Wretched of the Earth.” Fanon believed that “religion 
has played the part of ‘calming down the natives’ and of urging 
them to turn the other cheek.” Warning white religious groups 
that blacks would not be forever patient, Dr. Smylie suggested 
that “none of our military hardware will save us from the wrath of 
the wretched. Their champions will mount guerrilla warfare 
against us around the earth, not only in the jungles of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, but in the streets of our own cities.”*° 

A group of approximately one hundred black Presbyterians, 
both laymen and ministers, met in Atlanta from September 26 to 
September 28, 1969, to state in a definite way the position of 
these Presbyterian, U.S., churchmen. They formulated nine 
objectives to challenge our denomination in the areas of 
employment, education, cultural and recreational programs, 
housing, land acquisition, and the funding of an Independent 
Black Affairs Office. Rev. Laurence E Haygood from Tuskegee, 
Alabama, was named chairman and Mr. Roscoe R. Nix of 
Washington, D.C., director of public information. 
Representatives of this group attended the meeting of the Board 
of Christian Education in November to share their ideas for 
implementing pressing needs. 

Red River Presbytery, at its meeting in September 1969, 
overtured the 1970 General Assembly to direct the Boards of 
Christian Education and National Ministries to withdraw from 
IFCO. After careful assessment by the executive secretaries, the 
boards and the moderator, the two Boards voted in January to 
sever the Presbyterian Church, U.S., connection. 

The Manifesto and the message from the moderator and the 
Council on Church and Society were printed in the 1970 Minutes 
of the General Assembly. For all intents and purposes, IFCO was 
destroyed by the Black Manifesto. 

Big city riots related to the struggle for civil rights began in 
1964. The disturbances in Watts in 1965, the Chicago riot in 
1966, and the $350 million in property destroyed in Detroit in 
1967 brought sufficient pressure on President Johnson to appoint 
the U.S. National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. The 
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Kerner Commission took its name from its chairman, Otto Kerner, 
the former governor of Illinois. Funded by the Ford Foundation, 
this group of eleven citizens surveyed five thousand blacks and 
whites in fifteen cities, several of which had experienced serious 
riots. There was widespread suspicion that the riots were caused 
by a Communist conspiracy. After a full year of study, their 
results were published. In summarizing what happened the report 
cited race prejudice and racism among the white population and 
frustration, dissatisfaction, and hostility among Negroes. The 
conclusion of the report was that the “United States was moving 
toward two societies, one white, one black—separate but 
unequal.”?” 

Experts estimated that thirty billion dollars would be needed 
to implement the recommendations. As expenditures for the war 
in Vietnam were increasing, it was exceedingly unlikely that 
President Johnson would press Congress for these funds. As the 
foreign conflict ground on, the federal government turned on the 
home front to equipping the national guard to control violence as 
it erupted in big cities. 

In addition to opposing the Vietnam War, Dr. King and SCLC 
had turned their attention to organizing the black population for 
improving economic conditions. The organization of the Poor 
People’s Campaign was designed to make the nation more aware 
of the disparity in family incomes between blacks and whites. By 
identifying with the striking sanitation workers in Memphis, Dr. 
King had hoped to make this effort a model for the larger 
campaign he planned for Washington. The violent act of one 
hate-filled man brought Dr. King’s part in this effort to a tragic 
end. 

As early as 1979 the black median income had begun to rise as 
a result of school integration, equal employment opportunities and 
the election of blacks to public office. Although it had reached 
only 55 percent of the median for whites in the South, this 
statistic showed that regional differences in incomes were slowly 
disappearing. However, as Aldon Morris warned, “This means 
that there are no great differences today between the types of 
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oppression blacks endure in the South and the rest of the nation. 
Economic exploitation . . . is now the severe and critical problem 
plaguing the national black community.””® 

As the attention of the nation was trained on the South, the 
problems of unemployment, malnutrition, and the shortage of 
decent housing increasingly came to light. Famine in such remote 
areas as Biafra also focused on the problem of hunger. The 
Laurinburg, N.C. Presbyterian Church submitted an overture to 
Fayetteville Presbytery asking the General Assembly to use 
whatever seemed necessary to direct the attention of the Church 
to the problem of over-population; to ask the Council on Church 
and Society to prepare study materials and “recommend additional 
ways in which the church . .. may become better informed . . . and 
may express its concern and moral influence.””? Dr. Albert N. 
Wells was the author of this overture. 

I had prepared a brief paper for the Council on Church and 
Society on hunger at the suggestion of Dr. Wayne P. Todd, 
chairman of the Council and also a member of the Board of World 
Missions. That board had a program in place to educate the 
churches and collect monies to alleviate malnutrition by feeding 
the hungry—sponsoring agricultural projects and encouraging 
independence in food production, particularly overseas. Dr. 
Todd’s concept, in line with the overture from Fayetteville 
Presbytery, was to strengthen the church programs in revealing the 
depth and scope of the problem and to encourage churches to 
pressure the government to do more for hungry people. 

Part of the report on hunger adopted at the 1969 Assembly 
meeting in Mobile, Alabama, quoted the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee and made a commitment: “The world food 
problem is not a future threat. It is here and now and it must be 
solved within the next decade. ... No one who has looked at the 
curves of population explosion and food production says that the 
problem will solve itself... Hunger is the world’s most deadly 
curable disease. We permit fifteen thousand people—ten 
thousand of them children—to starve to death every day... . We 
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commit ourselves to reorder the priorities as a church . . . to deal 
realistically with the problem of world hunger.”*° 

In May of 1969 I received a letter from the executive secretary, 
who was now Dr. William H. Kadel. The letter contained the 
statements that the Board of World Missions has a continuing 
program to meet needs of people in depressed nations, “the action of 
the General Assembly is asking for much more than what is presently 
being done. ... The ideas concerning the Hunger Priority . . . as 
developed . . . needs further refining and evaluating. ... It seems to me 
that in order... to do the job there should be a full-time staff 
person who would serve as coordinator and director. . . 3) Tn late 
July I accepted the position as director of the Hunger Priority 
Program. Rev. Lewis Wilkins and I were already serving as the 
representatives from our Board on the Inter-Board ‘Task Force on 
Hunger. Rev. George A. Chauncey assumed the administrative 
duties for Church and Society. 
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Chapter XII - The Good Faith and Integrity of our Church 


The months leading to the 1966 General Assembly put great 
demands on the Permanent Committee on Christian Relations and 
the staff of the Division of Christian Action. Five major papers, 
including one on Viet Nam, were prepared, revised, and written 
again. The Standing Committee, reacting to the pressure of 
dealing with so many controversial topics, asked the General 
Assembly to request “the Council on Church and Society to 
exercise due discretion in the number of reports it presents to the 
Assembly for its consideration.”' 

Rev. Robert P. Douglas, chairman of the Standing Committee, 
in introducing this final report of the Committee on Christian 
Relations, noted that we were engaged in some soul searching as 
we re-examined our position as Presbyterians. A few excerpts from 
the first paper, “The Good Faith and Integrity of our Church,” 
illustrate some of the issues: “In the past three decades our world has 
had to grapple with issues of enormous impact. The Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., has felt a compulsion to speak to these issues .. . 
without doing violence to the individual conscience... . The 
Presbyterian system not only governs its constituency, but 
establishes a corporate relationship among its members 
everywhere.”” The Church’s system of graded. courts composed of 
elected representatives makes the Presbyterian Church not purely 
democratic, but not autocratic. “The discipline within it is to be 
found more in the good faith and integrity of its constituents than 
in hard and fast. regulations.” The withholding of benevolent 
funds, the refusal of presbyteries to receive Negro ministers and 
churches as directed by the General Assembly, and the failure of 
churches to seat persons of color at worship services were examples 
of actions to which the report referred. “As Presbyterians we may 
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conscientiously differ on the great issues of our times, God alone 
being the Lord of the conscience, but we are not at liberty to 
subvert the system to which we have affirmed our allegiance and. 
at the same time honestly retain the name of Presbyterian.” 

One of the issues of “enormous import” was the widening war 
in Vietnam. The Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches had adopted a statement in February urging a cease-fire 
to allow for negotiations. It also requested the United States and 
South Vietnam to stop bombing North Vietnam and asked the 
government of North Vietnam to stop infiltrating South Vietnam 
with its troops. Earlier, in December of 1965, the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches had approved a policy 
statement on Vietnam. Due to the pressure of other assignments, 
this policy statement was submitted as a part of its report to the 
Assembly rather than one prepared by members of the Council. 
It was, understandably, vigorously debated. 

A commissioner from Alabama, Mr. J. O. Carter, Jr, offered a 
substitute to the motion to adopt this report, asking “the 
Assembly to join in prayer that God would grant our efforts in 
Vietnam such success as would be in keeping with His revealed 
will, and that He would bring a speedy and just conclusion to that 
war.” Expressing his opinion that the Assembly did not have the 
wisdom to express opinions on how the war should be conducted, 
he requested that the moderator offer a prayer, and that these 
sentiments be sent to the President and General Westmoreland. 
He shared with the Assembly the fact that his son was in Vietnam 
and the fear that this brings, but also the faith that he had that it 
was right for his son to be there. He also objected to the adoption 
of the paper because it had. been written by the National Council 
of Churches. Another commissioner, Mr. Harvey Cotten, Jr, from 
Pensacola, Florida, stated that he also had a son there. He 
expressed agreement with the statement on Vietnam, but he also 
agreed with Mr. Carter about the correctness of his own son’s 
being there. 

The Assembly paused. for prayer, led by the moderator, Dr. 
Frank Caldwell, a prayer of confession, intercession for those in 
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Vietnam, and a plea for “wisdom, skill and insight sensitive to Thy 
Holy Will.”4 

Dr. J. Ross McKenzie, the Scottish-born professor at Union 
Seminary in Virginia, a member of the Standing Committee, who 
had been asked to speak for the report just before the vote, said, 
“This is an issue on which it is very easy to become emotional. . . . 
As a member of the standing committee who adopted without a 
dissenting voice the policy statement on Vietnam, I rise to 
commend specifically this part of the report.” We realized that it 
was a limited statement, an imperfect statement, but this was the 
time to face honestly the complex issue, looking for our guidance 
in the Word of God. Dr. McKenzie reminded us that behind the 
East-West struggle were the lives of a simple Eastern people: “The 
one undeniable fact of Vietnam is that for 19 years the war has 
dragged on—terrorized by both sides, subject to torture and 
atrocities.” Speaking from his memories of World War II, he said: 
“I have never forgotten the sight of a woman coming out of a 
bomb shelter in London, holding her dead child, saying to the 
rescuers, ‘What in God’s name does this mean?’ We are under an 
obligation to try to see and say what it means.”° 

Recognizing that the statement, having been written six 
months earlier, was dated, the Assembly, nevertheless, adopted the 
resolution of the National Council and added a brief paper 
composed at the Assembly by the Standing Committee. We 
prayed that a just and speedy end would come to the war in 
Vietnam, remembering particularly those who were serving in the 
armed. services there. 
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Chapter XIII - Social and Moral Welfare 


Organized religion has been one of the most powerful 
influences in America since its founding, both in size and scope. 
However, churches began the 1980s in what someone has called 
a “religious recession.” A decline in church attendance, the aging 
of its constituency, low birth rates, and the rising incidence of 
broken homes play major roles in the diminution of “mainline” 
denominations.! Whatever the reasons, we must take note of the 
erosion of the churches and families as traditional institutions in 
dealing with challenges such as drugs and child neglect. Although 
not as focused as race relations or the war in Vietnam, they are 
matters that pose a real challenge to congregations and their 
ministers, whatever the denomination. 


Alcohol 


From earliest days the use or abuse of alcoholic beverages has 
been a problem for mankind. The Division of Christian Relations 
called this to the attention of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., in 
1953. Its report to the General Assembly advised: 


That churches use every means to promote alcohol education 
and to inform the people of the mounting menace of the use 
of alcoholic beverages... . That churches cooperate with 
Allied Youth, Inc., in providing adequate guidance for youth 
in confronting the liquor problem; and Alcoholics 
Anonymous and. other worthy organizations in their program 
of rehabilitating also... . That, realizing the importance of 
personal example, the General Assembly urge that church 
members abstain from all indulgence in intoxicating 
beverages.” 
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At the 1953 Church Extension Conference, one section was 
taught by Rev. M. C. MacQueen, pastor of Graves Memorial 
Church in Clinton, North Carolina. Churches were beginning to 
appreciate the relatively young organization, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, as one of the most effective ways of dealing with this 
enormous social problem. Mr. MacQueen, called Mack, was 
among the first ministers in our denomination to use this 
approach and to open the doors of the church for its meetings. He 
was always generous in responding to telephone calls from 
alcoholics any time of the day or night. It was not unusual for 
him to spend hours helping any alcoholic from miles around in 
weathering a particular crisis. Mack was a severe diabetic and used 
this as an entre in establishing rapport by telling alcoholics that 
their disease was similar to his, in that failure to avoid certain 
substances produced dire conditions in their state of health. Mack 
was one of many who brought to the attention of the Church the 
rehabilitation of men and women through Alcoholics Anonymous. 

In 1955 the General Assembly expressed “its grave concern 
over the widespread indulgence in alcoholic beverages and the use 
being made of radio, television, magazines, and newspapers for 
beer and liquor advertising. . ..”° 

The National Council of Churches established a task force to 
focus on this complex issue, after a national commission published 
a study on alcoholism in 1967. Their emphasis was on the 
prevention of alcoholism. They suggested dealing with alcoholics 
in a more humane way, specifically to stop jailing persons 
apprehended for overindulgence. Recognition was given to the 
increase in skilled counsellors being provided by churches. 

The Council on Church and Society submitted two documents 
on alcohol to the 1970 Assembly. The first was a paper 
commended for study, “Teaching of the Bible and the Church On 
Drinking.” After reviewing the references in Scripture to the use 
of alcohol, attention was directed to the actions taken by the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., from 1862 through 1958. A statement 
reaffirming “voluntary total abstinence as the Christian ideal 
toward which church members should strive” was included with 
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the recommendation that it should be modified by a new 
statement to provide “understanding of the psychological and 
emotional needs of individuals and the social and cultural customs 
of their society.”* 

The other brief article, “Drinking: The Christian’s Decisions 
and the Church’s Ministry,” was adopted. It modified the stand 
on total abstinence to say “that those who drink and those who do 
not drink alike bear responsibility for seeking constructive 
solutions to the problems growing out of the abuse of alcoholic 
beverages in our society, and for ministering to those who suffer 
from them.”° 

An especially disturbing complication that arises from the use 
of alcohol is its close relationship to child neglect and abuse. 
Children of alcoholics are shown to develop emotional and 
behavioral problems and are more apt to become alcoholics 
themselves as adults. Research has shown that many social 
problems suffered by children of alcoholics are the result of social 
isolation. With a sense of low self-esteem, it is difficult for these 
families to participate in normal church and community activities. 
Family members quite often have low thresholds for frustration 
and high degrees of anxiety, and they suffer more often from 
depression.° 


Juvenile Delinquency 


One topic that could be researched and discussed without 
controversy was juvenile delinquency. The 1955 General 
Assembly called “upon the churches to study the causes of 
delinquency in their communities and to develop and promote 
activities which will minister to the physical, moral, and spiritual 
needs of people.”” Overture 46 from Lexington Presbytery to the 
Standing Committee on Christian Relations asked the Church to 
go on record as opposing: the advertising of alcoholic beverages, 
exalting criminals as heroes, and the portrayal of “horror-sex-crime 
stories” in comic books. The Council on Christian Relations 
incorporated this overture into a lengthy report adopted by the 
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1956 Assembly. Recognizing the rapid industrialization of the 
South, the Council called for greater understanding of the changes 
in moving from a rural to a more urban environment. Juvenile 
delinquency reflects the delinquency of adults. “We face this 
problem with the realization that the basic cause of all 
delinquency . . . is human depravity expressing itself in rebellion 
against the Sovereign Will of God for man and society.”* 

One of the principal speakers at the 1964 Christian Action 
Conference was Judge E. S. Heffner, Jr, from the Domestic 
Relations Court of Forsyth County in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. He not only addressed the conference, but also met with 
the Presbytery chairmen of Christian Action in small groups, 
discussing specific ways of dealing with such problems. 


Abortion 


The 110th General Assembly, meeting at Second Presbyterian 
Church in Memphis in June 1970, adopted an amended paper 
from the Council on Church and Society on abortion. Unless a 
woman was wealthy enough to go to a foreign country, such as 
England, for ending an unwanted or unplanned pregnancy, the 
alternative was an illegal, unlicensed treatment. Stories of 
unlawful, unsanitary, and brutal conditions were frequently told 
by women who had gone to these illegal “clinics.” Widespread 
discussion of the problem was taking place and cases were moving 
through the courts to decide whether abortion was legal and, if so, 
under what circumstances. The Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
debated the issue and adopted the paper which contained biblical 
and theological insights. The summary stated: 


Induced abortion is the willful destruction of the fetus. 
Therefore, the decision to terminate a pregnancy should 
never be made lightly or in haste. 

The willful termination of pregnancy by medical means 
on the considered decision of a pregnant woman may on 
occasion be morally justified. Possible justifying 
circumstances would include medical indications of a 
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physical or mental deformity, conception as a result of 
rape or incest, conditions under which the physical or 
mental health of either mother or child would be gravely 
threatened, or the socioeconomic condition of the family. 
The procedure should be performed only by licensed 
physicians under the optimal conditions and with 
appropriate medical consultation and ministerial 
counseling, preferably by her own Minister. 

The Church should develop a greater pastoral concern 
and sensitivity to the needs of persons involved in 
“problem pregnancies.” Such persons should be aided in 
securing professional counseling about the various 
alternatives open to them in order that they act 
responsibly in the light of their moral commitments, their 
understanding of the meaning of life, and their capacities 
as parents.” 


On January 22, 1973, the U.S. Supreme Court handed down 
a ruling by a vote of 7-2 on two cases before the court, Roe vs 
Wade and Doe vs Bolton, which struck down all state abortion laws. 
The ruling also eliminated all legal restrictions during the first 
three months of pregnancy. The decision made abortion 
permissible during the final two months for medical reasons. 


Marriage, Divorce, and Remarriage 


“It was also said, ‘Whoever divorces his wife, let him give her 
a certificate of divorce.’ But I say to you that every one who 
divorces his wife, except on the ground of unchastity, makes her 
an adulteress; and whoever marries a divorced woman commits 
adultery.” Matt. 5:31-32 RSV 

“And I say to you: whoever divorces his wife, except for 
unchastity, and marries another, commits adultery.” Matt. 19:19 
RSV 

“But if the unbelieving partner desires to separate, let it be so; 
in such a case the brother or sister is not bound.” I Cor. 7:15 RSV 

Race relations and the Vietnam War were by far the most 
emotional public issues during my tenure as a denominational staff 
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person, but two other equally controversial theological issues were 
capital punishment and problems having to do with marriage, 
divorce, and remarriage. The issue of divorce and remarriage 
dated to the 1945 overture to the General Assembly from the 
Presbytery of New Orleans “asking the Assembly’s Permanent 
Committee on Social and Moral Welfare to study carefully the 
Jaws of our church relative to the grounds of divorce and the 
procedure in the remarriage of divorced persons, and to 
recommend to the 1946 General Assembly changes in these laws 
that the Committee, after such study, may deem wise and 
proper.”'° 

The newly formed Council on Christian Relations, as a part of 
the Board of Church Extension, brought a report to the 1950 
General Assembly titled “Divorce and Remarriage,” which was 
commended to the churches for study. The Assembly also 
requested the Committee “to present recommendations for the 
revision of our Standards, presumably in accordance with these 
conclusions, to the 1951 General Assembly.””’ 

Personnel on the Committee included Stuart R. Oglesby, 
chairman; Ernest Trice Thompson, Frank H. Caldwell, R. A. 
Farnsworth, Annie Tait Jenkins, John S. Land, Louie Logan, J. 
McDowell Richards, J. Ferra Van Meter, Marion Wellford, Robert 
R. Wilson, George H. Wright and John H. Marion, who was 
executive secretary of Christian Relations during the time the 
report was in preparation. 

The report was summarized in the 1950 General Assembly 
minutes: 


1. Attempts to build a doctrine of marriage and 
divorce on “proof texts” will not be successful. 

2. Adultery and willful desertion are not the only evils 
that destroy a marriage, but are the only ones acceptable 
in our church. 

3. The trend in religious groups today is away from a 
legalistic interpretation toward a more spiritual one. 

4. The Church must judge every case on its own 
merits. 
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The Council on Christian Relations requested the 1951 
General Assembly for a delay to allow more time for preparing 
revisions of the Confession of Faith and the Book of Church Order. 

‘Che 1952 report, with suggested revisions to the Standards, 
was mailed to the stated clerks in the presbyteries for distribution, 
study, and discussion. In November, a letter was sent from my 
office requesting the clerks to share with the division the thinking 
of presbyteries regarding changes that needed to be made. By the 
time the Council on Christian Relations met in early February of 
1953, thirteen presbyteries had responded, the majority with 
favorable comments. 

The report in 1953 was generally a re-statement of the 1952 
report. It did say: “No one doubts that many divorced persons 
whose marriages were spiritually wrecked by other causes than 
adultery or desertion, are being remarried by ministers of our 
church. If these ministers are doing something wrong and 
unChristian, they should be tried and disciplined by our church 
courts. Jf not, there needs to be some modification of our 
Standards, concerning valid grounds for divorce. . . .”"” 

The Council then proposed six changes in Chapter XXVI of the 
Confession of Faith and the insertion of a new section in the 
Directory for Worship in the Book of Church Order (37 6B, 376C, 
376D and 377A). The report was published in denominational 
papers, as well as the commissioners’ handbook, in sufficient time 
for study and comment before the meeting. 

The Assembly debated the report extensively. After several 
speeches from the opposition, Dr. William A. Benfield, chairman of 
the Standing Committee on Church Extension, reminded the 
Assembly that the issue had been under discussion since 1945 by 
orders of the General Assembly. Mr. George Wright, chairman of 
the Christian Relations Council and an attorney from Asheville, 
North Carolina, spoke for the report: “The language of the 
Standards,” he said, “came from a past age when divorce was very 
rare. The courts then could point unerringly to the guilty party. . . 
. A minister has no possible chance to be sure he is marrying a 
person who is innocent so he is thrown into a situation where he 
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either refused to marry anyone who has been divorced or he feels 
that he may have done wrong in being a party to the marriage of 
someone who is divorced. Of course, if this is unscriptural then by 
all means don’t approve it.”!* 

The report was enlarged upon and defended by Dr. Ernest 
Trice Thompson. He stated that three things should be made 
clear to the Assembly. The first was that the assignment came 
from the Assembly, originally in 1945, and not from the Council. 
Dr. Thompson said that “no Presbyterian minister with good sense 
would ever ask for such an assignment. . . .”'* Secondly, the 
suggested revisions were made to the Confession of Faith only after 
specific instructions to do so by the General Assembly. And, third, 
the Council has kept the Church informed, seeking its advice at 
every stage of its work. The reports were drawn up well in advance 
and distributed widely over the Church. 

The changes to the Confession of Faith suggested divorce “only 
in cases of extreme, repeated or unrepented-of infidelity,” and 
remarriage “when sufficient penitence for sin and failure is evident, 
and a firm purpose of and endeavor after Christian marriage is 
manifest.”'° In the Directory for Worship, paragraph 376D was 
inserted: “A minister, to whom a divorced person has applied for 
remarriage, may conclude .. . that the applicant’s request should 
be approved or declined; and it shall be the duty of such a minister 
to consider conscientiously all pertinent facts on which a final 
decision must be based.”?® 

The report, including suggested changes in the Confession of 
Faith, passed the Assembly and was sent to the presbyteries for a 
vote, a three-fourths vote being required for adoption. An 
unexpected debate developed between two professors at Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia. Dr. Donald G. Miller, professor 
of New Testament, opposed the adoption of the report. In an 
article in the Presbyterian Outlook, Dr. Miller suggested that more 
consideration should be given to the biblical basis for changing the 
Confession of Faith, that the presbyteries had not really made a 

‘thorough biblical study of the issue. He felt that only the 
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viewpoint presented by the Council on Christian Relations had 
been given to the Church. 

Dr. Miller had submitted an article in opposition to the report 
to the editors of the Presbyterian Survey, the denominational 
magazine. The editors did not publish the writing, possibly 
because of its length, but Dr. Miller wrote in an article in the 
Preshyterian Outlook, “It was opposed by some who represent the 
Council on Christian Relations, on the ground that they could not 
bring to the Assembly a report representing one view, and then 
permit to be published in the materials for which they are 
responsible an opposite view. It is one thing to make suggestions 
to the Council. It is another to get them before the Church for 
thought and discussion.”"” His article in the Outlook contained his 
views about divorce and remarriage and suggested that the changes 
be studied by professors in the four seminaries with adequate time 
and funding provided. 

Dr. Thompson replied to Dr. Miller’s article in a subsequent 
issue of the Outlook. Agreeing that there had not been a full 
discussion of the problem, Dr. Thompson assured his readers that 
there had been no conspiracy on the part of the council to prevent 
such debate. “A lengthy and very able paper prepared by Dr. 
Miller was not accepted for publication in The Survey presumably 
for editorial reasons (among them lack of space), but the Council 
on Christian Relations had nothing to do with this, and indeed 
knew nothing of it.”! 

Mimeographed copies of Dr. Miller’s paper, “The Biblical 
Doctrine of Marriage,” were widely distributed in the church and 
stated his view that marriage is terminated for a Christian only by 
death. His view was that Jesus’ clause, “except for fornication,” 
was not a part of the original teaching. In Dr. Miller’s opinion, it 
was a comment set down by a scribe at a later date. “It is quite 
clear and widely held except by those who wish to maintain the 
exception as a way out of difficult cases, or on the part of those 
who feel that the Bible cannot contain an error.”"” 

As consideration of the proposed. changes was given, it became 
apparent that the report would not be approved. By March of 
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1954 the Outlook reported that thirty presbyteries had already 
voted No, more than enough for its defeat. 

At the request of twelve presbyteries, the Judicial Committee, 
at the June meeting of the General Assembly, asked the moderator 
to appoint an ad interim committee to re-study the divorce and 
remarriage issue. Members named to the committee were 
Professor Donald G. Miller, chairman; Rev. John H. Marion, Jr, 
Rev. William P. Anderson III, Rev. Malcolm P. Calhoun, Rev. J. 
Curtis Crane, Rev. Stuart R. Oglesby, Jr, Rev. J. Layton Mauze, 
Professor James I. McCord, Professor Albert C. Winn, Mr. Henry 
H. Hills and Mr. McAlister Carson. 

Dr. Miller reported to the 1955 General Assembly on the 
progress, or lack of progress, by the committee. “The committee 
found the subject so broad and the problems relating to it so 
intricate and involved that a final report was not possible at that 
time.” He also reported “we have co-opted the members of the 
biblical and theological faculties of our four seminaries, . . . also 
keeping in touch with the Council on Christian Relations, seeking 
from them, any help they may be able to give in this matter.””° 

The lengthy report coming from the ad interim committee was 
presented to the 1956 Assembly. It was approved, to be sent to 

~ the presbyteries for a vote, signifying their thinking in regards to 
changing the Confession of Faith and the Book of Church Order. The 
vote from the presbyteries in the spring of 1957 was twenty-nine 
votes Yes and fifty-five votes No. The Standing Committee on 
Christian Relations recommended that a new ad interim 
committee be appointed, since nine overtures to the Assembly 
reflected the continuing concern at the local level over this issue. 

The moderator, Dr. William M. Elliott, Jn, appointed Dr. 
William H. Kadel, convenor; Rev. H. Louis Patrick, Professor 
James E. Bear, Hon. R. E Kennon, Gen. Joseph B. Fraser, Rev. 
Malcolm Murchison and Rev. Samuel S. Wiley. Their report was 
sent to the presbyteries again in 1958 and by the spring of 1959 
the vote was 69 Yes and 13 No.”! 

Their report, adopted in 1959, differed from the two earlier 
reports in very few points. There were numerous scriptural 
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references cited in most of the items in the report and these 
suggested changes in the Standards were adopted: 


1. The minister shall provide adequate time for 
premarital counseling. 

2. Partners in marriage should cultivate the Christian 
graces of understanding, patience, generosity, repentance 
and forgiveness. 

3. Separation and divorce must always be regarded as 
a last resort. The pastor has a responsibility in preventing 
hasty or ill-considered separation. 

4, The minister must consider carefully the conditions 
of fitness for marriage, based on the determination of the 
individual to build a Christian home on sound spiritual 
foundations. 

5. The Session may appoint a committee to advise the 
minister in cases of divorced persons planning to remarry. 

6. The Presbytery may appoint a committee on 
remarriage in cases where the Session or minister think 
they could render a wiser decision. 

7. In any case of remarriage of a divorced person, the 
minister should seek the assurance that the attitudes 
toward the new marriage conform with the doctrines of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Capital Punishment 


Passage of the 1963 report on capital punishment did not end 
discussion of the topic. The original language in the 1963 report, 
that capital punishment “should not be retained,” was modified by 
the Standing Committee to say that it is “a form of punishment, 
the use of which raises serious questions concerning the 
responsibilities of Christians.”** 

A paper prepared by the Council and brought to the 1965 
Assembly was defeated. by a narrow margin. The tension at the 
Assembly in the debate on civil disobedience and the invitation to 
Dr. King to address the Christian Action Conference undoubtedly 
influenced the vote on capital punishment. In any case, the topic 
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was re-submitted in 1966 in the form of “Questions and Answers 
on Capital Punishment” with a brief paper, “Capital Punishment: 
A. Continuing Problem.” 

The debate reflected the divergent views of the commissioners. 
Jarvis McMillan, from Missouri, spoke of his experience as a 
chaplain in psychiatric hospitals. Quoting Dr Menninger, he said 
that some persons who commit crimes are incurable and should be 
incarcerated for their lifetime, but it is not necessary to have 
capital punishment. He said capital punishment is a poor 
treatment method; it is not a deterrent, and deducting things 
logically from the Gospels, it is not a prerogative available to us as 
Christians. Supporters of the report insisted there is always 
potential for rehabilitation.”* 

Opponents of the report claimed that capital punishment is a 
deterrent. A member of the Georgia State Patrol said that support 
for law enforcement officers was essential to protect us from the 
Communist threat. He wanted the report amended to say capital 
punishment should apply to criminals who kill policemen. Another 
opponent asked: “What business is it of the church to tell Senator 
Stennis and Senator Eastland how to make legislation? This 
Presbyterian high court is in danger of knowing less about more 
things than we like to think.” A minister said, in opposing the 
report, “The prophet took out a sword, cut a person into pieces. 
There is a biblical position to be taken on this issue, to use capital 
punishment.””4 

John Neville, commissioner from Alabama, asked the 
moderator to rule on the basis of the larger and shorter catechisms 
that the report was out of order. Dr. Caldwell stated: “As a 
member of the Committee on Christian Relations, we made a 
thorough study of this matter. I would say there is no inherent 
conflict or contradiction in this report with the Confession of Faith. 
That is my ruling on this matter.” Mr. Neville challenged the 
moderator’s ruling. By a voice vote the moderator’s ruling was 
sustained. 

Just before the final vote was taken, Dr. Robert P. Douglas, 
chairman of the Standing Committee, made a brief statement in 
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behalf of the report. Saying that “no one can prove or disprove 
the efficacy of capital punishment,” Dr. Douglas stated that he had 
become convinced “that the death penalty is not serviceable for a 
community.” In any case, he felt that sentencing was not applied 
equitably and “it is unfair ever to put an innocent man to death.” 
The vote was 243 to 183 in favor of the committee’s report urging 
the abolition of capital punishment, and at the same time calling on 


committees to protect “. . . society against the hardened criminals 
who are permitted to live, but in detention. While there is life there 
may be reclamation ... of those who have been offenders against 


the law of God and man.””° 
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Chapter XIV - We Knew Who Our Neighbors Were 


The Bairds and I flew from New York to Geneva on Swissair, 
arriving just as the sun was rising. Our lodgings were at the hotel 
seen so often on television, where large meetings are held, the 
Internationale of Geneve. I shared a room with an Anglican 
minister from a parish in England. The window afforded a 
panoramic view of Mont Blanc, whose awesome snow-capped 
peaks appeared and disappeared with the changing cloud 
formations. 

The World Council of Churches, a working fellowship of over 
two hundred denominations who confess Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior and find their unity in Him, have their headquarters just 
outside of Geneva, Switzerland, and the staff who work there 
constantly try to bring together people who can study and suggest 
solutions to problems that lead to tension and conflict in all parts 
of the world. 

In the fall of 1965, through the gracious recommendation of 
Dr. Marshall Dendy, I was invited by Dr. Paul Albrecht to be a 
participant in a World Conference on Church and Society, to be 
held in Geneva in July of 1966 under the auspices of the World 
Council. 

This conference was one in a series of ecumenical meetings that 
began in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1910, where a missionary 
conference, under the leadership of Dr. John Mott, was held in 
response to the need felt by missionaries for unity among these 
Christian workers. In 1925 a conference on Life and Work, which 
dealt with problems of economic independence, was held in 
Stockholm, Sweden, in the aftermath of World War J. This was 
followed by a Faith and Order Conference in Lausanne, 
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Switzerland, in 1927. In 1937 another conference, occasioned in 
part by the growing threat of another war, was held at Oxford 
University, England, and focused on Church, Community, and 
State. These study conferences preceded meetings of the World 
Council of Churches convened at Amsterdam, Holland, in 1948, 
Evanston, Illinois, in 1954, and New Delhi, India, in 1961. 

Out of the four hundred participants at the 1966 meeting, the 
Presbyterian Church had two official representatives, Mr. Hal 
Baird and me. Mr. Baird was a businessman, a manufacturer’s 
representative from New Orleans, Louisiana, a member of the 
Board of Church Extension, and the Council on Church and 
Society. His name was submitted by the Division of Men’s Work, 
in which he was very active. Dr. Richard E Perkins, pastor of Bon 
Air Church in Richmond, and Dr. and Mrs. Donald W. Shriver 
from the campus ministry in Raleigh, North Carolina, also 
attended as observers. 

Roman Catholic observers from six countries attended. The 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, the World Jewish Congress, 
and many international organizations also had observers. 
Participants included 410 people from the Orthodox churches and. 
Protestant denominations from more than eighty countries. 
Among the interesting conversations I xecall were the ones with 
some observers from the Catholic Church and with a young 
layman from El Salvador, who shared some authentic Latin 
American coffee with me. And I had a visit with Dr Martin 
Niemoller. Just the variety of appearance and styles of dress made 
a lasting impression on me. One Roman Catholic observer said 
that he had never seen a more representative gathering of the 
human family. This diversity was also reflected in our points of 
view about the issues we studied. 

There were two unique characteristics of the 1966 Conference 
on Church and Society. One was the equal representation of 
churches from the northern and southern hemispheres, rather than 
the domination by American and European churchmen, with only 
token representation from Latin America, Asia, and Africa. The 
other unique characteristic was the predominance of laymen rather 
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than clergy. Laymen made up two-thirds of the number 
participating. They brought considerable expertise in modern 
technology and in public and social affairs. 

The preacher scheduled for the first Sunday of the conference 
was Dr. King. His sermon was to be delivered in the ancient St. 
Pierre Cathedral. Since January of 1966, Dr. King and the staff 
from the Southern Christian Leadership Conference had been 
living and working in the slums of Chicago. In the middle of July, 
in the wake of a sustained heat wave, riots erupted in Chicago. 
The incident that triggered the riots was the confrontation 
between some black youths and the police when the temperature 
was at 95 degrees. One young black turned on the fire hydrant, 
the police turned off the water, a larger group of blacks turned it 
on again; they were arrested and the riots began. It was necessary 
to assemble a force of one thousand police and forty-two hundred. 
National Guardsmen to put an end to the looting, and the rock 
and bottle throwing that accompanied the rioting. 

During the disturbance Dr. King, addressing a crowd of forty 
thousand at Soldier’s Field said, “Our power does not reside in 
Molotov cocktails, knives and bricks. Our movement’s adherence 
to non-violence has been a major factor in the creation of a moral 
climate that has made progress possible.” 

Mayor Daley accused Dr. King of instructing young people in 
starting riots, but Dr. King denied this and added, “Our victories 
will not come with violence.”* Order was restored when the city 
agreed to attach sprinklers to fire hydrants, appropriate money for 
swimming pools, and appoint a citizens’ advisory committee to 
work on these problems. 

In the midst of this upheaval, Dr. King could not come to 
Geneva, so his sermon was taped in Chicago and played on a large 
video screen at the Sunday morning service in the Cathedral. 
Stephen Oates’ biography of Dr. King, Let the Trumpet Sound, 
states: 


Before the riots, King had been scheduled to address 
the World Conference on Church and Society in Geneva, 
Switzerland. But the difficulties in Chicago made it 
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impossible for him to go. So he recorded “A Knock at 
Midnight,” a sermon that reflected his mood, and sent the 
tape to Geneva. On Sunday, July 17, at St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, four hundred delegates sat in rapt attention as 
King’s disembodied voice boomed . . . at the empty pulpit: 
“It is... midnight in our world, and the darkness is so 
deep that we can hardly see which way to turn. . . . On the 
international horizon nations are engaged in a colossal and 
bitter contest for supremacy. Two world wars have been 
fought within a generation, and the clouds of another war 
are dangerously low. ... In the terrible midnight of war, 
men have knocked on the door of the Church to ask for 
the bread of peace, but the Church often disappointed 
them. ... Those who have gone to the Church to seek the 
bread of economic justice have been left in the frustrating 
midnight of economic deprivation. ..._ The Church today 
is challenged to proclaim God’s Son, Jesus Christ, to be the 
hope of men in all of their complex personal and social 
problems.”* 


I sat there with a sense of deja vu, remembering our experience 
with Dr. King in Montreat during the riots in Watts the year 
before. 

During the second week of the conference, the participants 
were entertained by the city council of Geneva on one of the boats 
that ply the waters of Lake Geneva, where the famous fountains 
serve as a landmark. The graciousness of their hospitality was 
enhanced by the delicious food, including Swiss cheese and 
chocolates. 

The second Sunday I attended services of the Church of 
Scotland, Geneva, in the Auditorie. The site dates to the fifth 
century. In medieval times the Chapel was named “Our Lady the 
New.” During the Reformation, it was given as a place of worship 
for the English-speaking refugees. It was here that John Calvin 
gave his lectures on Scripture. John Knox served as its minister 
from 1556 to 1559. After the Reformation the building fell into 
disrepair, but the World Presbyterian Alliance started restoration 
in 1954. It re-opened as a place of worship in 1959. The minister 
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was from the Church of Scotland, but the building also served 
Dutch, Italian, and Spanish Reformed denominations. 

Our sessions began each morning in the main auditorium with 
a Bible study and worship service. It was my high honor, at the 
invitation of Dr. Albrecht, to conduct the worship on one of the 
mornings. French, German, and English are the official languages 
for the World Council, but during this conference Spanish and 
Russian translations were added. We were all supplied with 
headsets for instant translation. 

Participants were divided into four main working groups, or 
sections. The leaders of one group on “Economic Development in 
a World Perspective” were Professor Egbert deVries, rector of the 
Institute for Social Studies at The Hague, and Professor S.A. 
Aluko, Department of Economics, University of Nigeria. One 
chapter which this group studied was written by the American 
professor, Dr Harvey Cox. He cited several areas where 
technology confronts man. The first was weaponry—nuclear, 
chemical and biological. “To choose immaturity and childish 
brashness in the days of the long bow, the machine gun, or the 
flame-thrower was dangerous, but not always self-destructive. 
Today it can only be catastrophic. This represents a wholly new 
stage in human history. . . .”* The second was the opportunity to 
use modern technology to make it possible, through scientific 
management of agriculture and food production, to “provide all 
the food that man needs.” The third was the impact of 
automation—fewer people employed and more people working 
shorter hours, resulting in the need for a new “ethics of leisure.” 
The fourth, the effect of instantaneous communication, 
communication satellites, films, television and the modern press. 
“A malevolent newspaper in the nineteenth century could do some 
damage; today it can do much more damage. The demand for 
maturity is pressing. The air waves of the world .. . belong to God 
... and we should be utilizing these airways in a manner pleasing 
to the One whose real property they are, to build a basis for world 
understanding and human community. “Technology,” Dr. Cox 
concluded, “has utterly transfigured the world in which we live.”° 
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Another section studied “The Nature and Function of the State 
in a Revolutionary Age.” The chairmen were General TB. 
Simatupang from Indonesia and Mr. Peter Kirk, a member of 
Parliament from England. Topics with which they wrestled were 
assessing political structures in the context of Christian life and 
relationships managing the inevitable bureaucracy proceeding from 
government attempts to deal with poverty, unemployment, 
education and housing. Most discussion concerned the question 
of modes of violent and non-violent political action in regard to 
social change. 

The report from this section was declared by Bishop Moseley 
to be one of the most coherent documents produced by any of the 
committees. Mr. Kirk presented it to the whole conference. He 
said that “the section had not tried to achieve a consensus, ‘false 
or otherwise.’ It had instead tried . . . to see what the issues are 
and what further work was required.”° The presentation and the 
accompanying debate took place over several hours. 

General Simatupang’s experience as an active participant in the 
establishment of the nation of Indonesia, in the overthrow of the 
Dutch colonial rule, contributed to the clarification of issues the 
group was discussing. Calling attention to the variety of political 
backgrounds represented at the conference, he said “the trouble 
here is that every country and every continent likes to think of 
itself as being in the center of the world. This might be the reason 
why the world is created in the form of a big ball so that every 
country and every people can freely indulge this weakness.” He 
continued, “When we were on the point to proclaim our 
independence in August 1945, the main problem we faced was: On 
what fundamental principles will the new state be based, so that the 
unity of the nation can be maintained, and all people . . . can 
participate on equal terms in the defense and in the development of 
the country?”’ 

The struggle for independence in Indonesia was a prolonged 
war of liberation and internal rebellions. “Many of us in Indonesia 
are now asking three questions . . . how can we understand why we 
have been successful both in maintaining our unity against all 
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odds and in . . . infusing a sense of nationhood among the millions 
of our people and even developing a modern national language? 
Two, how can we understand our failure, in some respects, among 
others in the economic field? Three, how can we learn from our 
success and our failure in facing the future?”® He reminded us 
that the army in guerrilla warfare during a prolonged stuggle 
becomes a symbol of the state on a local level. “After having 
participated in a struggle for independence, the Christians in 
countries like Indonesia have a significant or maybe a special 
contribution to make in the process of transformation from a 
post-colonial world into a modern developed society.”” 

One of the statements stressed the need “for the Christian to 
know the limits of the powers of the army and to guard against its 
becoming a state within a state.”!° 

The findings of the section were summarized in nearly one 
hundred. paragraphs. Some deserve to be quoted here. Paragraph 
28: “The making of law, the keeping of law, and the improvement 
of law are three aspects of a total obligation of citizenship. . . .” 
Paragraph 30: “The law provides the citizen with security enabling 
him to trust the validity of existing laws. But at the same time the 
law must be oriented to a justice which is never fully achieved.” 
Paragraph 85: “It cannot be said that the only position of the 
Christian is one of absolute non-violence. There are situations 
where Christians may become involved in violence. Whenever it 
is used, however, it is to be seen as an ‘ultimate recourse’ which is 
justified only in extreme situations. The use of violence requires 
a rigorous definition of the ends to which it is used, and a clear 
recognition of the evils which are inherent in it and it should 
always be tempered by mercy. It is also to be recognized that 
there is no guarantee that the actual results of the use of violence 
will be those that were intended nor that violence, once released, 
can be controlled by its initiators... .”"" 

A third section studied “Man and Community in Changing 
Societies,” chaired by the anthropologist Dr. Margaret Mead and 
Professor Andre Dumnas, a French theologian. Dr. Mead pointed 
out that the world had changed so drastically during her lifetime, 
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that the only persons participating in the conference that felt truly 
“at home” were the young stewards under the age of twenty; “The 
rest of us are like immigrants recently arrived, feeling our way in 
a strange land.”!? Change, she said, is seen in the progress brought 
about by technology, the mass movement “of man into ant-heap 
cities,” where the poor, the unskilled, and the culturally deprived 
persons have gone after leaving the fields and farms. There are 
also the population explosion, the new forms of morality, and a 
“pluralistic,” “secular” society that relies less and less on religious 
values. Against this background of a changing society, she asked, 
how can the Christian church restructure a community to 
overcome alienation and displacement of man in organized and 
conformist societies? 


The Christian not only stoops to pick up the injured, but 
also removes whatever it was that tripped him. He reaches 
in Christ-like compassion to bind up the wounds of the 
traveler who has been beaten and robbed; but moved by 
the same compassion, he seeks to establish better police 
protection on that dangerous road from Jerusalem to 
Jerico. This is not, however, a “social gospel.” It is the one 
Gospel, the one saving Gospel that leaves us no choice but 
to minister in the name of Jesus Christ.’ 


We are reminded, because we know so much more today about 
the peoples of the world, she continued, that we cannot be satisfied 
as “the rich man in the Gospel might have been if he had shared his 
bread with the beggar at his gates, counting his duty done. But we 
know of billions in the world lacking food, decent living quarters, 
clean water, and protection from disease. In truth... we must 
confess that because of our self-concern we also lack the imagination 
for such service.”"* 

Dr. Mead was a figure easily noticed, since she was one of the 
few women participants, and she always moved about with a very 
tall walking stick. During one of the plenary sessions, she stated: 
“It is only in the last twenty-five years that we really know who all 
our neighbors are, where they are, what they are, about how many 
there are.”!” 
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The section in which I was a participant dealt with the theme 
of “New Patterns of International Cooperation in a Pluralistic 
World.” Dr. John C. Bennett from Union Seminary in New York 
and Mr. Albert Laham, a lawyer and a Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Lebanon, presided over our group. We were 
divided into three sub-sections, and a fourth section was set up to 
give attention to the theological and ethical aspects of the 
changing pluralistic society. JI was in the sub-section on the 
relations between the nuclear powers and their allies and the 
search for peace. The basic concern was “to relate efforts to 
prevent nuclear war with the reordering of power and privilege in 
the world, in order to achieve justice.”'* Every member seemed 
anxious to debate issues, and from the very first participants were 
on their feet to share opinions. Lively discussions took place from 
the very beginning. Although concern was expressed. for the 
Christian Church in the People’s Republic of China and the 
necessity for admitting China to the United Nations, the strongest 
statements made were those condemning the United States for our 
actions in Vietnam. 

Moseley reports that 


The Americans were shocked because few of them were 
prepared to hear American foreign policy so roundly and 
universally condemned. . . . The familiar East-West 


(communist, non-communist) encounter was tame 
compared with the attack on the United States from the 
so-called “Third World,” which numbered about half of 
the conferees.'” 


Some Americans walked out during some of the debates, and 
a member of SNCC was heard to say that the dialogue had made 
it necessary for him to speak in defense of his country with more 
pride and patriotism than he had realized were within him. 

The main findings of each group were presented and debated 
in plenary sessions which were held in the evenings. Early in the 
first week, three speakers were Dr. H. D. Wendland of the 
University of Westphalia, Dr Richard Schaull of Princeton 
Seminary, and Archpriest Vitali Borovoy from Leningrad. Dr. 
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Wendland analyzed the elements of revolution in the Christian 
message and identified the influence of secular history. “Rooted 
as it is in the eschatological-revolutionary power of the Christian 
message, the Church’s attitude to the historical revolution is both 
positive and critical. On the one hand the Church accepts that 
revolution; on the other hand it transcends it by rejecting all forms 
of Utopian ideology . . . which enables the Church of Christ not 
only to stand firm in the face of total revolution of our time, and 
thus to act as a brake on the whole revolutionary process, but also 
to meet the challenge of that revolution both positively and 
critically . . . to create a new social order on the pattern of the 
responsible society.”"*® 

Dr. Schaull spoke after Dr. Wendland. In one of his 
statements he said: “The temptation of the oppressed to rely on 
violence should be reduced. But we would not go so far as 
Professors Wendland and Andre Philip to urge excessive reliance 
on nonviolent action or insist that Christians have no part in the 
use of revolutionary violence. There may, in fact, be some 
situations in which only the threat or use of violence can set the 
process of change in motion.”'? Dr. Schaull’s address was widely 

quoted in newspapers in the United States. Several letters 
—deploring such radical statements were on my desk when I 
returned to America from the conference, and most were harshly 
negative. Newspaper clippings accompanied the letters, alleging 
that riots and racial discord were the direct result of such ideas 
being expressed. 

The speaker following Dr. Shaull, Archpriest Borovoy, 
reminded us that he had lived in Russia for fifty years in the midst 
of social revolution. “It is one thing to describe theoretically or to 
consider in a series of academic discussions, in an armchair, by a 
comfortable fireside, in a quiet atmosphere of library or study, the 
‘challenge and relevance of theology in an age of social revolution’; 
it is quite another thing to live under those conditions, to 
experience their consequences for oneself, and to live a life of 
witness to Christ in a socialist and secularized society.” 
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He told us that this revolution was a challenge that Western 
Christians should consider very seriously. He said the Christians’ 
experience in Russia was not theoretical acceptance or rejection of 
non-participation. “We went through all the stages of rejection, 
opposition, and direct action against the revolution. ... It was an 
open and bitter struggle. As a result, the Church lost millions of 
believers. ... But the victorious revolution went its difficult way 
of consolidation and development without the Church.””° Sober 
words for us to hear. 

Three of the most dominant personalities in our section were 
Professor Helmut Gollwitzer, a German theologian, Dr. Max 
Kohnstamm, Metropolitan Nikodim of the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church, and Dr. Bennett. Largely through the influence of Dr. 
Gollwitzer, a strong statement was made against the use of nuclear 
weapons. During the evening plenary session, devoted to the topic 
“Peace in a Nuclear Age,” with Dr. Arthur Larson from Duke 
University presiding, Dr. Gollwitzer made the first address. 

He reviewed the role of the Christian church over the years in 
helping to “tame war and remove some of its horrors.” But he also 
called to our attention the tendency of the church “to justify the 
wars of its own country.”*? 

Dr. Gollwitzer continued: 


During the twentieth century each war has been more 
horrible than the previous one. ... Today the Church has 
only one choice: either it must act as if nothing essential 
has changed and as if the new war technique were merely 
an extension of the old one, . . . or the Church must clearly 
say: these weapons of destruction must not be used under 
any circumstances; whoever has recourse to atomic warfare 
... will have God against him. As far as I know, only one 
of our churches, The Dutch Reformed Church (Hervormed 
Kerk), has made a clear statement about this. At the 
Second Vatican Council those who advocated a clear 
statement on the matter were unable to obtain a hearing. 
In my view, however, the Word of God does not permit us 
to say anything else. ... The Church must shout NO! in 
the ears of the politicians and military leaders.” 
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It should be remembered that during the days of this 
conference, the fighting in Vietnam was escalating to an alarming 
degree, both in intensity and scope. Our planes were traveling 
farther into North Vietnam to bomb. SAM Missiles supplied by 
the Russians were downing more of our planes. Many Air Force 
personnel were being killed and taken prisoner. The United States 
was bombing oil storage depots close to Hanoi. North Vietnam 
was also escalating the war by sending more and more troops into 
South Vietnam. 

In violation of the Geneva Accords on dealing with prisoners 
of war, North Vietnam paraded American prisoners, handcuffed 
and in prison uniforms, through the streets of Hanoi. This action, 
understandably, aroused indignation among the citizens. Fearing 
escalation as a result of these actions, a group of seventy-three 
churchmen attending the Geneva conference from the United 
States, sent the following cable to President Johnson: 


Meeting with four hundred leaders from Asian, African, 
European and Latin American countries at the World 
Council of Churches’ Conference on Church and Society 
in Geneva, Switzerland, we the undersigned Americans are 
more keenly aware than ever before of church and world 
criticism and anguish over United States involvement and 
escalation of conflict in Vietnam. The current episode 
involving American prisoners should not be made the 
occasion for any acts of reprisal. We are also calling upon 
the government and the people of North Vietnam to urge 
that captured personnel be treated according to standards 
set up by the International Red Cross. We deplore any 
suggestion that we lay waste the cities of North Vietnam. 
Acts of vengeance are abhorrent to Christian conscience 
and inimical to national and world interest. 


Don Shriver, Dick Perkins, and I were among the signers. 

Mr. Bola Ige, a barrister-at-law from Nigeria, made an address 
in one of the plenary sessions that galvanized the attention of the 
group. While speaking of the strivings of newly-liberated areas, 
trying to establish themselves as stable nations, these people found 
themselves “thrown into the sea of ideological confrontations” 
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between the Soviet Union and the United States. “There can be 
mo peace in the world where two-thirds of mankind are 
patronizingly referred to as ‘the poor,’ the ‘underdeveloped,’ the 
‘third world,’ and now ‘the newly awakened peoples.’” 

He suggested with some regret that Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America had only the Chinese People’s Republic to use as a 
symbol of a nationalistic and economically free nation.”* 

Dr. Raul Prebisch, head of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development, enlarged on Mr. Ige’s statements by 
presenting the facts of economics that explain the gulf between 
rich and poor nations. He emphasized the importance of 
Christians’ understanding of these facts in order to mobilize the 
political will to transform them. “We have to develop a moral 
concept, a moral imperative. This is the meaning of your 
gathering and this is why I am here, because without creating in 
the world this urgent sense of responsibility towards the 
developing world, very little if any progress will be made within 
the next few years. The time is short. A new policy has to be 
formulated, and you . . . could do a lot to influence a movement 
towards this new policy.”” 

Lady Barbara Ward, a British economist and an observer from 
the Roman Catholic Church, replied to both of these speakers. 
She reminded us that Benjamin Disraeli spoke in the nineteenth 
century of the wealth and influence being concentrated in the 
hands of a minority of the world’s population, but since that time, 
the economic base has been broadened and many of the previously 
poor nations have become reliable consumers. This was brought 
about by enlightened bargaining and equalization by taxation. 
But she urged us to listen to Ige as if he held a mirror to our face, 
“because that’s what we look like from the other side. ... When 
we come to see God ultimately and our Heavenly Father says, ‘Did 
you feed them, did you give them to drink, did you clothe them 
and did you shelter them?’ And we say, ‘Sorry, Lord, but we did 
give three percent of our gross national product,’ I don’t think it 
will be enough.” She also said to Mr. Ige, “Please allow for the 
play of good will—don’t discourage us too much.”” 
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A summary of the conference prepared by the office of the 
World Council of Church and Society was adopted by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., at its meeting in 
1967. The Assembly instructed the Division of Church and 
Society to transmit the statement to the churches for study and 
appropriate action. 

I had never had a strong desire to see Venice, Rome, or 
Florence, but my wife, Margaret, joined me at the end of the 
conference, and we visited these and other cities in Italy and 
France. The exposure during the conference to the varied peoples 
and points of view, all of them Christian, served to deepen the 
impression that the monuments and relics of our religion made, 
giving me a new appreciation for the many ways God reveals 
himself to man. 

So often this revelation comes in the midst of conflict. The 
intensity of debate in Geneva became so strong, that only the wise 
counsel of Dr. W.A. Visser’t Hooft, general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, prevented the premature adjournment of the 
meeting. In his closing press conference, Dr. Hooft confessed that 
there were times when the conference might break up because of 
the disagreement and tension within it; “and yet even as they 
disagreed, the members held on to each other, witnessing thereby 
to the common bond in Christ.” 
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Chapter XV - The Undeclared War 


The intensity of the fighting in Vietnam and the possibility of 
the use of nuclear armaments had become an issue of public 
debate as the United States slipped closer and closer to all-out war. 
“Christians the world over should work with every means at their 
disposal to prevent war... . In Jesus Christ we discover the love 
which constrains men to be diligent in striving for peace.”’ These 
sentences are part of a statement from the Christian Relations 
Committee adopted by the General Assembly in 1960. In 1964 
the Christian Relations report dealing with nuclear armaments 
said, “The Church must come to grips with the actuality of total 
evil with its threat of mankind’s extermination by use of nuclear 
weapons as they now exist. This is in itself a moral issue 
transcending anything the world has ever known.”* 

I heard Dr. William P Bundy, assistant secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific affairs in the State Department during the Johnson 
administration, speak on “The Path to Vietnam: A Lesson in 
Involvement.” This address was given at a foreign policy 
conference sponsored by the State Department in early March 
1967. He gave substantially the same address at the 1967 
Washington Churchmen’s Seminar. In explaining how we became 
involved, he spoke of events in 1945 during the Roosevelt 
administration, when the French attempted to re-establish control 
in Southeast Asia after the Japanese were defeated. A group of 
Communist Vietnamese organized to resist the efforts of the 
French to take over again. Dr. Bundy said, “President Roosevelt 
deeply believed that French colonial control in Indochina should 
not be restored, and this attitude led us in the closing months of 
the war. . . to adopt what the French have always considered an 
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obstructive attitude toward their return. Separately, we briefly 
gave modest assistance to Ho Chi Minh, as an asset against the 
Japanese.”? Between 1946 and 1948, while revolutionary groups 
were organizing, the French continued their efforts to re-establish 
their power in the Far East. 

According to Dr. Bundy, the Soviet-inspired aggression in 
Korea, the Communists taking control of China, and the 1950 
alliance between Russia and China appeared “to our policymakers 
as something approaching a monolith, and we came to see the 
French stand in Indochina as part of a global attempt to repel 
Communist military adventures.”* He related that the American 
government during the Truman and Eisenhower years was acting 
on a two-pronged policy, giving economic and military aid to 
France, while urging the French to grant independence to 
Indochina as rapidly as possible. Many believed, as Dr. Bundy 
said, that if the non-Communist forces had been given 
independence by the French at an earlier time, the nationalist 
movement “would have had a chance to stand on its feet and 
develop respected leaders before 1954.”° 

Following the defeat of the French at Dienbienphu in May of 
1954, the Geneva Conference on Indochina, which was already 
underway, partitioned the country at the 17th parallel. North 
Vietnam, called the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, had its 
capital in Hanoi, and Ho Chi Minh was its prime minister. The 
Republic of Vietnam south of the 17th parallel was headed by Ngo 
Dinh Diem as prime minister, and Saigon was its capital. Under 
the agreements, neighboring Cambodia and Laos were to be 
independent. 

During this time period, two other events occurred which bore 
directly on our involvement there and helped to justify the 
philosophy held by the Eisenhower administration, known as the 
“Domino Theory.” The first was the signing in Manila in 
September of 1954 of the SEATO Treaty pledging United States 
support and protection of Thailand, the Philippines, Laos, 
Cambodia, and South Vietnam. This was ratified by the Senate 
with only two dissenting votes. The other event was the sending 
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of military assistance to Diem by President Eisenhower in 1955. 
These military personnel were advisers who were sent to assist in 
training the South Vietnamese army. Some authorities contend 
this was only an enlargement of our assistance to the French. 

The Vietminh, now known as the Viet Cong, significantly 
increased their military activities both in the north and the south 
in the latter part of the 1950s. The South Vietnamese 
government, under the leadership of Diem, seemed inept and 
ineffective in resisting their activities, carried out by peasants who 
worked in the fields by day and committed acts of guerrilla war by 
night. When the activities of the Viet Cong continued to 
accelerate, Diem feared that his country might be cut in two. 
Studying the geography of the country, this would not have been 
too difficult a task. Bernard Fall, in his book The Two Vietnams, 
says that the Vietnamese describe their country as “like two rice 
baskets at the opposite ends of their carrying pole.”® The carrying 
pole is a chain of rugged mountains, and the rice baskets are the 
Son-Coij Delta in the north and Mekong Delta in the south. The 
“carrying pole” is a very narrow strip of land. 

Prime Minister Diem requested help from the United States in 
1961 to help deal with the potential danger facing South Vietnam. 
President Kennedy sent General Maxwell Taylor and Dr. Walt W. 
Rostow to assess the South Vietnam needs. According to Roger 
Hilsman, in his book Jo Move a Nation, there were three 
recommendations. They began with demands for reforms in the 
Diem government, both political and social, but also for more 
helicopters and equipment for self-defense. More significantly, 
Taylor and Rostow requested ten thousand American ground 
troops. 

As a congressman, President Kennedy had visited Southeast 
Asia in ]951. His comments on the Indochina crisis when he 
returned had revealed his conviction that if communism was to be 
defeated in Asia it could be done only by the force of nationalism. 
“Without the support of the native population,” he said, “there is 
no hope of success in any of the countries of Southeast Asia.”’ 
The establishment of the Special Forces at Ft. Bragg was the 
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Kennedy concept of dealing with guerrilla warfare, rather than 
committing large numbers of regular army troops to fight a 
conventional war in Southeast Asia or other areas. 

In 1962 authorities estimated that, moving from the north on 
‘ trails through Laos, “there were about sixteen thousand regular 
Viet Cong guerrilla forces operating in South Vietnam and they 
had one hundred thousand sympathizers and supporters.”* Seeing 
the necessity for protecting people living in huts in isolated 
villages, a British army officer who had served in Malaya designed 
the “strategic hamlet” concept. This meant that people must be 
persuaded to relocate their huts into clusters with moats and. 
barbed wire enclosures. The organization of these “strategic 
hamlets” would also give the government an opportunity to 
furnish services such as wells for water, schools, and health 
facilities. A group of these hamlets would be protected by civil 
patrols which could call on the army when needed. 

When this idea was presented to President Kennedy, he agreed 
that “this was the direction we should go in developing a strategic 
concept for Vietnam.”’ President Diem also approved the plan. 
Hilsman says, “Recalling my statement that it would be impossible 
to cut off the infiltration routes completely, . . . the President said 
that it was really worse than that. ‘No matter what goes wrong or 
whose fault it really is, the argument will be that the Communists 
have stepped up their infiltration and we can’t win unless we hit 
the north. Those trails are a built-in excuse for failure and a 
built-in agreement for escalation,’”"” a prophetic statement indeed. 

The idea of protecting the peasants in these small villages may 
have sounded like a good idea. In actuality it proved to be an 
unhappy solution for these people. In her articles published first 
in the New Yorker magazine, later enlarged into the book Fire in the 
Lake, Frances Fitzgerald said, 


For the Vietnamese to leave the land was to leave a part of 
their personality. When in 1962 the Diem regime forced 
the peasants to move behind the barbed wire of the 
strategic hamlets, the peasants found they no longer 
trusted each other. And for an excellent reason. Once 
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landowners or tenants, they became overnight 
improvidents and drifters who depended for their survival 
on what they could beg or take from others. Their 
behavior became unpredictable even to those who knew 
them.,! 


After the assassination of President Kennedy in 1963, 
President Johnson accelerated the pace of American involvement. 
By 1965, 125,000 military personnel were committed to Vietnam. 
Senator Richard Russell, the influential senator from Georgia and 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee, was quoted as saying, 
“We have been guilty of every conceivable blunder in Vietnam 
since the time the fighting started over there. But there isn’t a 
way out just now; ... we can’t leave without breaking our word, 
and that would be worst of all.” 

American soldiers continued to become involved in battles, 
both in the air and on the ground. As referred to earlier, United 
States planes were bombing North Vietnam, some of the bombers 
falling victim to SAM missiles. Many men were killed and some 
were taken prisoner or listed as missing in action in Vietnam. By 
mid-1967 there were 463,000 ground troops plus thirty thousand 
serving in the Air Force and thirty-six thousand naval troops in the 
Seventh Fleet.'* 

I attended a foreign policy conference for nongovernmental 
agencies in ‘March of 1966. Dean Rusk, secretary of state, was 
host for a reception at the State Department and conducted a 
question-and-answer session for the group. W. Averell Harriman, 
former governor of New York and then ambassador-at-large for 
President Johnson, spoke at the opening convocation. In 
reviewing the history of the conflict, he told of informing 
President Roosevelt in 1945 that “Stalin’s purpose was to go his 
own way—which he did. The Truman Doctrine, including the 
Marshall Plan and NATO, prevented a take-over by Stalin.”"* The 
Berlin airlift and wars in Korea and Vietnam, though difficult to 
understand, are our response to Communist efforts, he said. 
Failing in a non-violent way to take over Vietnam, Ho Chi Minh 
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started a military, not a civil war. The Viet Cong organization was 
created by Ho Chi Minh in an effort to take control. 

Ambassador Harriman said that the December Peace Offensive 
of the President had a salutary effect upon many nations: “Peking 
has been scornful of the President’s bid for peace. China is ready 
to fight to the end of every Vietnamese.” He thought it was good 
to have public debate on China policy, but they were Communists 
set on destroying Western civilization. Harriman continued: 
“What lies ahead? Who knows? ‘Anybody who predicts the 
weather in Texas is a newcomer’ applies to current problems.” 
Vietnam was indeed difficult, he said, but it was the focal point of 
the problem in Southeast Asia and we had to follow through. “All 
of the SEATO nations are with us except for Pakistan and France. 
People want security, medical care, education, and technical help. 
One-half of the people are for freedom, one-fourth are for the Viet 
Cong and one-fourth are in ‘no man’s land.’ We should be glad 
the President is a man of restraint.”"° 

Ambassador Harriman delivered a series of lectures several 
years later which were published as a book, America and Russia in 
a Changing World. He stated that in 1965, after the American 
troop buildup reached two hundred thousand, he agreed with 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara that we needed to work 
for a political rather than a military solution to Vietnam. As 
ambassador-at-large for President Johnson, Harriman worked to 
set up the negotiations in Paris for peace talks. He and other 
advisers drew up the American fourteen-point settlement. They 
also persuaded President Johnson to have a pause in the bombing 
over the Christmas and New Year’s Holidays of 1967. Bombing 
was resumed after the Tet Offensive in January of 1968. When 
the Paris Peace talks finally began in April 1968, Harriman and 
Cyrus Vance were the chief negotiators for the United States. 
After achieving compromises on the fourteen-point settlement at 
the negotiating table, the Americans were chagrined by the refusal 
of President Nguyen Van Thieu to go along with the agreement.’° 

Dr. George Telford, pastor of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Charlottesville, Virginia, also attended the 1966— 
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Conference at the State Department. In July he preached a 
sermon: “Vietnam: Crisis for the Christian Conscience.” He told 
his congregation that he had refrained from saying anything about 
Vietnam from his pulpit for two-and-a-half years because of the 
complexity of the issue and out of fear that what he would say 
would not be acceptable to the congregation. As a preface, he told 
of listening to Ambassador Harriman speak on “The Unending 
Search for Peace,” largely on Vietnam. He referred to the brilliant 
address by Zbigniew Brzezinski on “U.S. Policy in Broad 
Perspectives.” He also told of the more than one-hour session 
with Dean Rusk as he attempted to “explain why we are doing 
what we are doing in Vietnam and what our aims and hopes there 
are.”!” But, he said, we must realize 


this is a war in which civilian populations are being herded 
off the land of their fathers into concentration camps, 
while we destroy their homes, level the precious forests, 
and scorch the earth... . The use of napalm and white 
phosphorus has become commonplace. ... Somehow this 
madness must cease. It has become a war we cannot win. 
Our superior weapons may destroy the countryside, the 
cities, the hamlets, the fighting forces, and the villages, but 
we shall have left behind tombs, tears, bitterness and vast 
incentive to hate and rage that will take centuries to erase. 


In his concluding paragraph, Dr. Telford said, “If Christians do 
not act now, the time may come when those who dissent from our 
course will be placed under even greater pressure than they are, 
and the possibility of significant influence by the Church on public 
policy will have disappeared.”"® 

The Council on Church and Society had asked the General 
Assembly in 1967 to approve the message from the World Council 
on Church and Society so that it might be transmitted to the 
churches for study. 

This message, which was adopted by the Assembly, urged 
Americans to debate the issues that had arisen over our presence 
in Vietnam. “An Appeal for Debate and Action” asked us to 
consider the scope and importance of the war. Going beyond the 
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debate between “hawks” and “doves” was the question of how the 
war affected the image of the U.S.A. in all of Asia. How did our 
friends, as well as our adversaries, view our presence there? 
Another concern expressed in this statement was a need for 
flexibility and openness in looking realistically at what we were 
doing in Vietnam, remembering that we all come under the 
judgment of God and we must always be willing to take risks in 
the pursuit of peace. 

The news that we were reading in our newspapers and seeing on 
television was supplemented by a pamphlet distributed by Church 
World Service, “Vietnam, A People in Agony.” The pamphlet argued: 
“Vietnamese civilians are suffering far more casualties in Vietnam 
than the United States and South Vietnamese military forces. . . . 
Many more civilians are injured by bombs than army personnel. . . 
. Sanitary conditions are deplorable, much worse than before the 
war.” 

A retired army physician, Dr. Wayne W. Hall, coming back 
from Vietnam after a six-weeks visit to study conditions for 
Church World Service, reported: “It seems that the people have 
lost their spirit and lost their will even to try to maintain decent 
conditions.” At the Adventist hospital in Saigon, Hall spent much 
of his time doing surgery and tending patients. He said the 
overflow civilian patients regularly slept on floors, benches, and 
beneath beds. The pamphlet stated: 


For twenty years war has raged in the villages, rice 
paddies, and jungles of Vietnam. Perhaps a million 
Vietnamese have perished in this seemingly endless human 
tragedy. A proud, gentle people, the Vietnamese have 
suffered from the savagery of war. A great weariness has 
gripped the people . . . and when the war ends . . . it will 
take perhaps a decade before they can regain their 


dignity. 
In addition, a resolution was submitted by Donald W. Shriver, 
Jr, T. Hartley Hall, IV, John M. Handley, William R. Sengel, Jack 


East, Jr, Norman L. Grover, and Thomas A. Spragens, deploring 
the tragic war in Vietnam. The Standing Committee studied the 
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resolution carefully, and the revised statement, “Vietnam: Some 
Questions for Christians,” was adopted. The Assembly also 
directed that a paper, “Appeal to the Churches, Concerning 
Vietnam,” coming from the National Council of Churches, be sent 
to all ministers. A motion was made from the floor to send the 
paper back to the committee for further study. When the vote 
was taken, a tie of 187-187 was recorded. The moderator, Dr. 
Marshall C. Dendy, voted against the motion. 

The attitudes of Dr. Telford and the framers of the resolution on 
Vietnam were not shared by all Southern Presbyterian ministers. As 
the articles approved by the Assembly were disseminated to the 
churches, some response was forthcoming. One minister from 
Alabama wrote that “I must be sound asleep. I am a clergyman and 
Vietnam poses no dilemma to me. After having read the position 
paper, drawn by some prominent heads, I am still cold to the whole 
thing. ... The Church has one mission and one message. Let us not 
be side-tracked by issues which hinder, water down, or ignore the one 
burning issue and one message, that Christ is Lord. . . .””° 

In the midst of much unrest in the nation regarding civil rights, 
the General Board of the National Council, at its meeting in 
Washington in September of 1967 adopted a paper titled: 
“Resolution on the Crisis in the Nation.” Our staff and some 
members of the Council prepared a statement, “A Declaration 
about the Crisis in American Society,” patterned somewhat on 
that from the National Council, but including the “cluster of 
problems” surrounding the suffering and death in Vietnam. “We 
hold that regardless of how one judges the morality of our nation’s 
policy in Vietnam we must recognize that that policy is creating 
social problems at home and abroad which cannot be safely 
ignored.””’ Our statement was adopted by the Board of Christian 
Education at its meeting on October 20, 1967, and mailed to all 
the churches. 

The Presbytery of Congaree overtured the General Assembly in 
1968 through the General Council: 


Whereas “A Declaration about the Crisis in America” has 
been received by Sessions from the Board of Christian 
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Education. Therefore, be it resolved the Presbytery of 
Congaree respectfully overtures the General Assembly to 
direct the Board of Christian Education to refrain from 
such unauthorized declarations. . . .?” 


The Standing Committee on the General Council answered the 
overture in the negative, and the Assembly sustained their action. 
As a part of the report of the Council on Church and Society, the 
Council requested 


a proposed amendment to its charter by which the 
Assembly would authorize the Council to issue statements 
to the Church on urgent social crises between meetings of 
the General Assembly, provided the statements are 
consistent with the standards and social pronouncements 
of the General Assembly and are issued as joint statements 
with the Moderator.” 


The amendment was approved by the Assembly. 

A coalition of groups working to bring peace to Vietnam 
organized a Mobilization Committee to End the War in Vietnam. 
One group which was a part of this movement, with Dr. John C. 
Bennett as chairman and Dr Martin Luther King, Jr, as 
co-chairman, came to be known as Clergy and Laity Concerned 
about Vietnam. The coalition was particularly active in protesting 
the war and coordinating organized efforts to protest the war A 
large mobilization was planned for the fall of 1969 in Washington. 
About a month prior to that, George Chauncey organized a group in 
Richmond for a “teach-in” in a public park, a march through the 
center of the city from the park to the state capitol, and a meeting 
with the governor. The event was well-planned, well-executed and, 
of course, caused consternation among some Presbyterians of 
Richmond. Mr. Chauncey presented a statement to the Board of 
Christian Education explaining his involvement. The Board 
expressed their appreciation for his explanation and affirmed his right 
to obey his conscience and his freedom of expression. As chairman 
of the Richmond group, he participated in the Washington March 
in November. A New York Times editorial quoted Vice President 
Spiro Agnew referring to the Vietnam Moratorium “as the creation 
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of ‘an effete corps of impudent snobs who characterize themselves as 
intellectuals.’ He has learned nothing from the remarkable 
demonstration in which idealistic young men and women from the 
nation’s campuses were joined by Americans of every generation and 
from all walks of life... .”” 

The Session of the Second Presbyterian Church in Richmond 
also reacted negatively to the “Crisis” statement. Their reply 
maintained that the 1954 Geneva Conference on Indochina 
solemnly guaranteed the freedom, independence, and territorial 
integrity of South Vietnam. South Vietnam was subsequently 
infiltrated and attacked by the North Vietnamese. After the 
South Vietnamese government requested the United States and 
the other SEATO signers to come to their defense, troops were 
sent. “Our men are now fighting and dying in that country in 
response to our solemn commitment not only to the end that 
South Vietnam should remain a free country, but also to the larger 
end that our friends in Southeast Asia should remain free and to 
the ultimate end that Godless communism be halted. ... We 
reject emphatically the declaration of the Board of Christian 
Education that our nation’s policy in Vietnam creates social 
problems and incalculable misery and suffering for the Vietnamese 
people. ... The centuries of Christian Missionary sacrifices will 
be completely wiped out unless we, including our Church leaders, 
resolve that Christianity is worth fighting for.””° 

With the Vietnam War as a backdrop, the resolution on 
nuclear disarmament was debated extensively during the 1969 
Assembly. Rev. Lawrence Streshley, Jr, from Westminster 
Presbytery in Florida spoke for the committee. Stating that 
“modern weaponry is awesome and getting more so,” he told the 
Assembly that twenty-four of the twenty-six members of the 
Standing Committee had voted to approve the Resolution on 
Nuclear Armaments. Debate on the floor of the Assembly 
centered on one part of the resolution which “urges our 
government to consider carefully the extreme danger of possible 
intensification of the arms race through expansion of the ABM 
system.” Arguments were advanced about the anti-ballistic missile 
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being a vital part of our defensive system. It was maintained that 
we need them to protect our retaliatory capability. We were told 
that this issue is also an economic and political one because 
production of these systems makes jobs for scientists. Despite 
such arguments, the resolution condemning nuclear armaments 
passed decisively.” 

Other events were taking place which were to influence the 
conduct and character of the war. Francis Fitzgerald reported: 


At three o’clock in the morning on the first night of the 
Vietnamese New Year, nineteen National Liberation Front 
commandos blasted their way through the outer walls of 
the American Embassy in Saigon. They entered the 
compound, killed two of the United States military police 
on duty, and attacked the heavy doors of the embassy with 
antitank rockets. Failing to break down the doors, they 
took cover in the compound, pinning down the “reaction 
force” of six Marine guards, and held off a helicopter 
assault by United States paratroopers until daylight. Not 
until nine in the morning did the United States troops 
regain control of the embassy. By the time embassy 
officials came to work, all nineteen of the young 
commandos lay dead, their bodies twisted over the 
ornamental shrubbery and their blood pooling in the white 
gravel rocks of the embassy garden. The battle for the 
cities had begun.”” 


The Tet offensive of 1968 shocked the United States and the 
rest of the world. Although the military officials described the 
attacks as defeats for the North Vietnamese since only one city, 
Hue, was captured by the Viet Cong, the surprise, coordinated 
assault on almost every American installation in Vietnam was an 
unbelievable event. 


The Americans had seemed so firmly in control . . . and yet 
they had allowed the enemy to launch a coordinated 
counter-offensive with eighty-four thousand men against 
all the cities and towns from the base of the Ca Mau 
peninsula to the DMZ. ... The picture of corpses in the 
garden of the American embassy cut through the haze of 
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argument and counterargument, giving flat contradiction 
to the official optimism about the slow but steady progress 
of the war. Those who had long had doubts and 
reservations now felt their doubts confirmed. For the first 
time the major news magazines, Time, Life, and Newsweek, 
began to criticize the war policy overtly; television 
commentators such as Walter Cronkite, who had always 
backed the administration, now questioned whether or not 
the war could be won.”8 


This was the beginning of the long ending of the war in 
Vietnam. President Johnson announced in April of 1968 that he 
would halt the bombing and not run again for the presidency. The 
Republicans nominated Richard Nixon for president and Spiro 
Agnew for vice president. At the tumultuous convention in 
Chicago, the Democrats nominated Hubert H. Humphrey for the 
presidency. There was a general feeling after the election of the 
Republican ticket that the issue of war had been settled. The 
American Peace Movement felt that they had brought enough 
pressure to curb the continuation of the United States 
involvement there. 

Two civilians who had worked in Vietnam for many years for an 
organization called International Volunteer Services wrote a book called 
Vietnam, the Unheard Voices to tell a story which they hoped. would 
increase the understanding of people and minimize the chance of war. 
The book, an outgrowth of a letter they had written to President Johnson, 
explained what they had learned about the people of Vietnam. They 
hoped to persuade him to bring a halt to the fighting so that other, more 
constructive approaches could begin to bring peace and rehabilitation to 
that part of Southeast Asia. 

When they received no reply from the White House, they turned to 
the alternative of publishing the book. Expressing their concern over the 
role Americans had assumed, they wrote, 


The war does have a dehumanizing effect on our soldiers. . . . 
The soldier marches all day through the jungle, hearing nothing, 
seeing nothing. He is hot, sweaty, homesick, and irritable. 
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Suddenly there is a tunnel before him and he hears voices 
inside. What can he do? What would you do??? 


His choices include entering the tunnel to check out what is 
there, throwing a grenade to kill whatever is there, or turn and 
move away. The dangers to the soldiers of being ambushed or 
shot are present in any action they may take. “One Vietnamese 
journalist said of the Americans: “They come in a hurry, kill in a 
hurry, advise in a hurry, make money in a hurry, and leave in a 
hurry. They are just a huge heartless happening.’ Others will 
remember the kind Captain Jones who helped orphanages and 
taught them English.”°° 

The release of stories about the American troops being involved 
in the brutal murder of Vietnamese peasants in a village called My 
Lai resulted in an outcry around the world. The incident had 
occurred in March of 1968, but the story was not reported until 
April of 1969. The soldiers had been taken to the village by 
helicopter. It was supposedly a Viet Cong stronghold, so they 
anticipated heavy gunfire when they landed. They found only 
women, children, and a few old men going about their daily tasks. 
During the hours the troops were there, they herded the people 
into ditches, shot them, burned their homes, killed what livestock 
were seen, and fouled their well water. Over one hundred people 
were massacred that day. 

Dr. Albert Kissling had written to me before the winter 
meeting of Suwanee Presbytery in 1968 about submitting an 
overture regarding the war in Vietnam. This letter came soon after 
the Tet Offensive, when President Johnson was sending 
representatives, such as Ambassador Harriman, to Eastern 
European and Third World countries in efforts to bring the North 
Vietnamese to the negotiating table. The overture came to the 
General Assembly, a strong statement of six items, and was 
referred to the Standing Committee on Church and Society. 
Another overture from Louisville Presbytery sought to have the 
preferential treatment of ministerial students and clergy by the 
Selective Service System discontinued. A commissioner asked for 
a ruling from the moderator, Dr. PD. Miller, as to whether these 
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overtures could constitutionally be considered by the Assembly. 
Dr. Miller referred the request to the Constitutional Committee. 
The Committee ruled that the Assembly had for twenty-five years 
communicated with the civil authorities on the basis of “humble 
petition in cases extraordinary” (Confession of Faith, XXXII, 
Paragraph IV). Examples included: 


1942 - Requesting exemption of candidates for the 
ministry from Selective Service. 

1945, 1946 - Asking the President to withdraw his 
personal representative to the Vatican. 

1946 - Requesting distribution of surplus food stocks 
among the needy. 

1948 - Directing the Committee on Christian Relations 
to petition the Congress to admit our fair share of 
displaced persons. 

1955 - Commending the President and the Secretary 
of State for supporting the United Nations. 

1963 - Petitioning Congressman Wilbur Mills of the 
House of Representatives for favorable tax legislation for 
the Church. 


The Committee recommended to the General Assembly “that 
it has the Constitutional power to consider the matters in 
question.”*! 

The overture from Suwanee Presbytery on negotiation for 
peace in Vietnam was adopted as amended: 


a. Commend the President of the United States on his 
efforts to negotiate a peaceful settlement of the conflict in 
Vietnam. 

b. Petition the President of the United States to make 
use of the resources of any and all international 
organizations (such as the United Nations) in our search 
for peace. 

c. Encourage the President to reaffirm the intention of 
the United States Government to demonstrate compassion 
by planning to aid in the rehabilitation of both North and 
South Vietnam at the conclusion of a settlement of the 
conflict.°? 
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President Johnson set up negotiating tables in Paris in April of 
1968 with Ambassador Harriman and Cyrus Vance as his 
representatives. It was generally thought that after Mr. Nixon 
assumed office, he would enlarge the peace initiative and scale 
down the military aspect of the war. But instead, the war became 
bloodier and more brutal. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger said, 
“Johnson had got us into the war ‘quietly,’ now we are trying to 
get out of it ‘quietly.’”* 

The first year and a half of the Nixon Administration saw 
Americans having military success. The “Vietnamization” 
program was designed to arm more men in Vietnam than ever. 
The arming of Vietnamese with additional equipment and 
sophisticated armaments was designed to turn the fighting over to 
the Vietnamese. One army officer was quoted as saying, “I think 
we are at the point now where we are giving them enough training 
and equipment so that if they lose this war, they can only blame 
themselves.”** The President began American troop withdrawal, 
bringing home about ten thousand a month, so it was assumed 
that the war was coming to an end. 

But events took a different turn in April of 1970. Troops were 
ordered to cross the Cambodian border in order to destroy North 
Vietnamese bases there. This widening and escalating of the war 
resulted in student strikes and demonstrations, culminated by the 
shooting into crowds of protesters by members of the Ohio 
National Guard at Kent State University, leaving four students 
dead. The Tet Offensive, the My Lai massacre, and the violence on 
college campuses increased the American public’s disillusionment 
with the war effort. 

The ambivalence with which the public regarded the war in 
Vietnam was reflected in the debate at the 1970 General Assembly 
meeting in Memphis, although the voting was decidedly in support 
of the government position. The Division of Church and Society 
submitted the following paper, “Vietnam.” It stated, in part, 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States views with distress the continuing war in 
Vietnam. We are convinced that the stated purpose of the 
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U.S. involvement—the self-determination of the people in 
Vietnam—cannot be realized through a continuation of 
United States military participation in this tragic conflict. 
Therefore we urge our government to speed up the 
withdrawal of all United States troops so that the people of 
Southeast Asia might better determine their own destiny, and 
to announce its firm intention to provide massive economic 
aid for the reconstruction of the countries involved. 


The report was rejected by a voice vote. 

The United States for the first time saw the horrors of war unfold 
day by day in its homes in living color, heard a military commander 
tell us that “we had to destroy the village to save it,” saw “the light 
at the end of the tunnel,” and heard a president recycle the campaign 
slogan of Woodrow Wilson, “Peace with Honor” and apply it to this 
prolonged agony of frustration, wasted lives, money, and national 
prestige. Although the Church was loath to play a prophetic role in 
bringing the war to a halt, I heard a somewhat cynical young man 
say during the last days of the war, that great social problems such 
as war and nuclear armaments would never be solved without the 
moral strength of the church. 
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Chapter XVI - “We Won't Go” 


When Lyndon Johnson was campaigning for the presidency in 
1964, the perception of his opponent, Barry Goldwater, as a 
warmonger and Johnson as a man of restraint in regard to war, 
helped him receive a large mandate in the general election. Many 
were soon outraged by the enormous escalation of the war after his 
inauguration. Some openly questioned the ratification of the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution as a legal basis for the major conflict that was 
developing. Others questioned the methods the United States was 
_ using to fight guerrilla warfare in a small country more than halfway 
around the world. 

But the Johnson Administration did not appear to appreciate the 
efforts of various educational and church groups to communicate 
their dissent with regard to his policies. There was a hesitancy on 
the part of the administration to listen to the arguments or 
viewpoints of the dissenters, especially those whose hair and style of 
dress were used as a visible sign of their protest. Many Protestant 
jeaders, such as Dr. Robert McAfee Brown of Stanford University, 
began to practice civil disobedience to protest the war. Commonweal 
magazine also supported a statement of twenty-six Catholic writers, 
saying that increasing dissent is “a natural consequence both of the 
peace movement to achieve ends through ordinary political 
techniques, and of frustration that comes from being ignored or, on 
occasion when notice is taken, of being sneered at.”? 

A focal point of resistance to the war among college students was 
the campus of Yale University. Young people who were increasingly 
uneasy about the events that were transpiring began to collect “We 
Won’t Go” pledges in the fall of 1966. This development soon 
spread to other campuses. In a book published in 1968, Alice Lynd 
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selected and edited the stories of twenty-four young people who 
opposed the war. Some of these were conscientious objectors 
because of religious beliefs; others were willing to submit to jails and 
stockades because they were horrified by what they had experienced 
in Vietnam as part of the armed services. 

One of those, who had been a conscientious objector since 1956 
after graduating from college, was a Catholic who had studied for the 
priesthood. He was one of the first to participate in the burning of 
draft or registration cards in protesting the Vietnam war. In 1965 
pictures had appeared in Life magazine showing a card being burned. 
This prompted Congress to pass a bill to make card-burning a 
criminal offense, the penalty being five years in prison and a ten- 
thousand-dollar fine. 

Another type of objector to the war was represented by a young 
man who had joined the Marine Corps at the age of eighteen. 
During his boot-camp training he had an experience similar to one 
that was related by the son of a friend. During a lecture to three 
hundred men, “A crew-cut captain greeted us with these words: 
‘What does kci-H spell?’ ‘Kill’ was the obvious, though not too loud, 
reply of most of the three hundred voices,” he wrote. ““What does 
k-i-l-l spell?’ repeated the man with silver bars on his shoulders. 
JGIV A deafening chant began: ‘Gill! Kill! Kill...” I looked 
around me. Clerks, mechanics, teachers, college students, a few 
professional men, all were screaming, Kall!’”? This young man 
continued, “At the age of eighteen, I had not once considered 
military service as confronting me with a moral decision. . . . After 
much soul-searching—and always haunted by the searing doubt that 
I would not be able to follow my convictions—I submitted my letter 
_. . that I would no longer bear arms or attend classes oriented to the 
preparation of men for combat.”* Since he was a Catholic, his case 
came under the jurisdiction of a Catholic doctrine not to bear arms 
under the “Just War” theory set down by St. Augustine. The young 
recruit received an honorable discharge. 

Some persons subject to the draft used as their rationale their 
particular objection based on the “Nuremberg Law,” which they 
interpreted as making them guilty of complying with aggression and 
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acts of inhumanity. Very few, if any, of these were granted 
immunity from the draft laws on the basis of the Nuremberg 
decisions and instead spent time in jail. 

Other objectors emigrated to foreign countries, principally 
Canada. Many of these were students who had lost their student 
exemptions and did not start proceedings in sufficient time to qualify 
for conscientious objector status. Few young men knew when they 
were notified by their draft board of their classification that the 
appeal for a conscientious objector status must be made within ten 
days. Many also did not realize how time consuming and detailed 
the forms were for filing the appeal. As the war dragged on and 
discontent intensified, additional counselors were provided by 
religious and peace organizations for these young men. 

Claims for conscientious objection were based on the following 
criteria: “(a) Religious training and belief, (b) Opposition to 
‘participation in war in any form,’ and (c) Sincerity, evidenced. by 
attempts to live consistently with one’s belief, strengthened by filing 
claim as early as possible and by letters of support.” In 1964 the 
United States Supreme Court ruled on a case, United States vs Seeger. 
This ruling granted that “a man who, because of a moral code which 
was for him the equivalent of a religious belief . . . was also legally 
entitled to objector status.”* . 

The Presbyterian Church, U.S., had adopted a policy statement 
in 1949 regarding conscientious objection: “Our church has 
consistently upheld the right of citizens to refuse to bear arms in 
conflict with their conscience or the tenets of their religious beliefs.”° 
In 1952 the Assembly, in reply to the request from Miss Nell 
Latham of Oklahoma City regarding non-registrants, adopted the 
statement: 


Our church has consistently upheld the rights of citizens to 
refuse to bear arms in conflict with their conscience or the 
tenets of their religious beliefs. It is our opinion that the 
Government of the United States has made proper provision 
in its laws for these conscientious objectors. We hold further 
that failure to comply with these laws on the part of 
non-registrants does not constitute conscientious objection of 
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a religious nature. Therefore we do not hold that the church 
should support non-registrants in their positions.° 


The 1952 General Assembly had also approved a request from 
the Council on Christian Relations commending President Harry S. 
Truman for the revisions in the Selective Service System, one of 
which related to conscientious objectors. This was at the height of 
the Korean War. The new regulations provided that 


conscientious objectors are to be put to work either for the 
government or for non-profit organizations primarily engaged 
in charitable or public welfare activities. Relief, 
rehabilitation and charitable or public work abroad is 
authorized. The C.O. himself is to submit to his draft board 
three kinds of work he is ready to do in lieu of military 
service. If the board does not approve one of these, it will 
then propose three other types of work from which the C.O. 
may choose. If no agreement is reached, then the state 
director of Selective Service is to step in and work out an 
agreement. If this fails, then the local board can order the 
C.O. to a specified job. Only if he refuses then will he be 
cited to the justice department for prosecution. 


The General Assembly designated the Division of Christian 
Relations as the agency of the church to deal with young men who 
found.themselves in this situation.’ 

In 1968 a paper, “An Issue of Christian Conscience,” was 
submitted for consideration by the Assembly.’ Presented by the 
chairman of the Standing Committee, Allison Williams of Atlanta, 
the report stirred heated and lengthy debate. S.P. Riccobene from 
McKinney, Texas, opposed the statement. He moved to delete the 
main section, leaving only a 1949 sentence affirming the right of 
conscientious objection. He said he recognized that the general tone 
of the report was one of compassion in the face of needs of the world 
today, But he said, “To make the statement, would be like saying to 
a Christian, “You can choose which one of the commandments to 
obey.””” Speaking in favor of the report, Dr Shirley Guthrie of 
Columbia Seminary said, “Only God has the right of unquestioning 
obedience.” 
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One commissioner was applauded after a speech opposing the 
report, saying that he did not want the church to take a stand which 
would make it appear subversive or part of a Fifth Column. Saying 
he had a son en route to Vietnam, he insisted: “The church cannot 
break faith with men in the military to whom it ministers.”" 

The adoption of the paper was rejected by a large majority, but 
the issue was debated again when the recommendation to establish 
a registry with the stated clerk for all persons who object to 
participating in a particular war or all wars came up. On a motion 
from the floor, a substitute was passed which urged “pastors and 
Sessions to counsel with and provide love, concern, and information 
for those facing the call of their country to military service as well as 
those now serving their country in the military service in any way.””” 

An overture from Louisville Presbytery which had been carried 
over from the 1967 Assembly was also adopted. This overture 
requested the Selective Service System to revise the appropriate laws 
which give preferential treatment to ministerial students and the 
clergy with respect to the draft. This was the other issue which the 
Constitutional Committee had studied. The overture passed, and 
the Assembly ordered that copies be sent to the president, members 
of Congress, and the head of the Selective Service system. 

Following the defeat of the Recommendation on Selective 
Conscientious Objection, forty-six commissioners protested the 
action. Speaking for the group, Dr Keith Crim noted that they 
protested on the basis of the failure of the government to provide for 
objection to a particular war, thereby robbing an individual of his 
freedom to follow the dictates of conscience. One action which they 
stated should be taken was to “urge the Board of Christian 
Education to provide materials and training opportunities for those 
who have leadership responsibilities in synods, presbyteries, and 
particular churches in interpreting and implementing these actions 
of the Generai Assembly.”’° 

Government Street Presbyterian Church in Mobile, Alabama, was 
host to the 1969 General Assembly. Resolution 11 submitted by 
Charles A. Taylor, commissioner from Central Texas Presbytery, 
addressed selective conscientious objection and was submitted to the 
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Standing Committee on Church and Society. The amended 
statement was adopted by a vote of 260 to 164. There were four 
parts of the resolution: 


(1) Recognize the right of citizens to conscientiously object 
to serving in a particular war as well as objecting to all wars; 
(2) Urge Congress to amend legislation providing suitable 
military or civilian alternatives for objectors to a particular 
war, 

(3) Request a review of Universal Training and Service Act to 
remove inequities in this archaic law; 

(4) Direct the stated clerk to send copies of the statement to 
the President, Secretary of Defense, and Speaker of the 
House.”* 


A period of almost two years was spent in debating the issue 
before it was passed. Fourteen commissioners registered protest 
against the decision. 

The request from the Board of Christian Education in 1970 was 
adopted regarding conscientious objection. The resolution reminded. 
young people who are conscientious objectors to register with the 
stated clerk of the General Assembly. It designated the Board of 
Christian Education as the resource agency for these young people. 
Presbyteries were asked to assist in locating appropriate community 
projects for service for conscientious objectors. Packets of 
information for young men and ministers were to be available in the 
denomination’s book stores.’” 

The number of young men who took the route of conscientious 
objection in our church was not large, possibly because a high 
percentage subject to the draft remained in college or graduate 
school, but our office did counsel with several and helped in locating 
alternative service. In addition to preparing the literature that was 
produced, our denominational agency, along with other religious 
groups, worked closely with the Fellowship of Reconciliation to keep 
these young men informed about the choices available to them if 
they left school, or if they drew a number that made them vulnerable 
to induction in the draft lottery that came into existence after 
student exemptions were terminated. 
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A minister wrote me in 1952 regarding a young man considering 
being a conscientious objector: “May the Lord rule and overrule to 
the realization of His will and the life of this fine young lad—and 
countless others—in these tortuous days.” This should be our sincere 
desire in dealing with people in any situation, especially with young 
persons offering their lives in the defense of their country. 
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Chapter XVII - New Wine Skins or Old Wine? 


The task of evaluating the institutional forms of the Church in 
the light of covenant theology and present-day conditions was 
assigned to a special committee by the General Assembly in 1964. 
Their study continued for over two years. This restructuring reflected 
the dissatisfaction of many Presbyterians with the stand the General 
Assembly had taken on social issues. Many of our personnel and 
programs were under constant attack from the conservative religious 
press, as well as organized, well-financed groups who opposed any 
ideas or activities associated with the National or World Council of 
Churches. Before the report underwent its final revision, the 
committee was diminished by the death of one of our most articulate 
and compelling preachers, Dr. James A. Jones, Jr, a native of 
Laurinburg. Dr. Jones was serving as president of Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond at the time of his death. 

The report of the committee was published as a 27-page booklet 
titled “New Wine Skins.” Their careful, scripturally-based study 
- suggested. re-structuring the Church to meet the needs of a more 
diverse population. 

Analyzing each level of the Church’s life, the study said: “Our 
structures and institutional forms have evolved pragmatically rather 
than theologically. ... The structure of our church at all levels is 
haphazardly derived. Our congregations generally know little about 
the world and are concerned less with how to minister to it.... The 
fact is that many of our people are at heart congregationalist. . . . 


Our elaborate Board structure tends to defeat the church’s basic 
vn] 


purpose. 
It recommended new methods of training for church teachers, the 


use of missionary elders, and the establishment of tent-making 
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ministries. Another item was the suggestion that the Board of 
Church Extension design and set up some experimental ministries. 

Such periodic critical appraisals are necessary in every 
organization. This analysis, combined with other circumstances, 
however, created uncertainty regarding the future of program boards, 
especially the Board of Christian Education. 

The development of the Covenant Life Curriculum had become 
an expensive undertaking. The Board of Christian Education had. 
been housed on Sixth Street in Richmond for many years. The 
Presbyterian Book Store on the street level was a favorite spot to 
browse and shop. The offices for the staff were on the floors 
above—adequate but unpretentious. Developing the new materials 
involved the employment of many additional persons, and the 
crowded old building became inadequate. Arrangements were made 
to lease commodious space in the new Ross Building in the financial 
section of the city on East Main Street. 

The major studies in the curriculum were designed for a three- 
year cycle. The cycle began with a Bible survey course. Studies in 
the Lordship of Christ were written for the second year, and the first 
systematic study of Christian ethics ever in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church was offered for the third year. Our division had 
requested Dr. Waldo Beach, professor at Duke Divinity School, to 
prepare the text for the adult classes. At the end of 1966, statistics 
showed that two-thirds of the adult classes in Sunday Schools had 
used this text. 

The studies were published as paperback books, and it was 
anticipated that the books would be used more than one year. 
However, after the three-year cycle, revenue from new sales of 
materials dropped significantly. In 1968 the Board began to face the 
unpleasant task of deciding how to keep the organization solvent, 
while meeting the educational needs of the local churches. By early 
1969 a reduction of ten percent had been made in the staff, and one 
floor of offices had been subleased. However, the financial situation 
continued to worsen. In 1970 an additional forty percent decrease 
in staff was necessary, and bookstores were closed in Dallas, Atlanta, 
and Charlotte. When Dr Dendy was serving as moderator, he 
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attempted to minimize the hostility and bring a greater sense of 
unity to the Church by meeting with organizations that had come 
into existence among the groups of persons with differing 
philosophies about the mission of the Church. After addressing their 
organizations separately, he invited representatives to meet in 
Atlanta. Despite extended discussions, no consensus was reached. 

After Dr. Dendy retired, his successor, William Kadel, arranged 
conferences where he and several staff members met with ministers 
and ruling elders for an exchange of views. One meeting I attended 
was held in Atlanta in October of 1968 in a downtown church. 
Eight ministers and elders from several large churches in the 
Southeast attended. 

Disavowing an alignment with any organized group in the 
Church, they expressed their concern over the possibility of a split 
within the denomination. “We need to give thought to the danger 
of fragmentation. It’s wrong to allow the breaking up of the 
Church.”” Another participant said: “You don’t realize what is going 
on in the local church. What the Concerned Presbyterians. (an 
organization of conservatives) are doing in every congregation will 
disrupt the work of the Church over no telling how long a period of 
time. Boards have a responsibility of holding the Church together. 
Make this a priority—without compromising.”® 

One complaint related to the programs offered for the youth of 
the church. That leaders and teachers of young people should have 
been more involved in developing the materials was a short-coming 
voiced by more than one present. 

Although there was criticism of experimental worship services, 
especially the one put on by the Boards of Christian Education and 
National Ministries in Montreat at a joint conference the harshest 
criticism was directed to me as secretary to the Division of Church 

‘and Society One elder said that there is a great group of 
middle-of-the-roaders who keep things going but have no 
spokesman. “You are having one thrust and giving us nothing. .. . 
You ignore us.” Referring to the question of civil disobedience, 
this same layman expressed the opinion that “We are going down 
a collision course. You get down in the mud and grovel with 
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them. They don’t respect you for this.” Several other judgmental 
comments were noted: “The mission of the Church is to the 
individual. Let the Church make me a better individual. We want 
a biblical basis and the theological rationale for social 
pronouncements. Give us ethical principles and let us make our 
own conclusions.” One participant admitted to some bitterness as 
he remarked: “You say you are subject to the General Assembly, 
but the General Assembly is subject to you. You had better listen 
to the people; otherwise you will come to a General Assembly and 
there’ll be no stockholders.”* 

When I was asked to comment, I tried to make several points 
clear: We want the Church to be the Church, for life to come into 
these old bones. We are responsible to the General Assembly; our 
reports and studies come at the direction of the Assembly. We are 
pushed by the youth and by Christians from all parts of the world. 
“I am old, but if you live longer you will come to see we had better 
listen to youth, the world out yonder, and above all, don’t 
underestimate the power of the Holy Spirit.”° 

At the end of the meeting, one of the participants thanked me 
for the work of Church and Society and for the progress made, and 
added: “But it’s time to lay off.”° 

The year 1968 found the Division of Church and Society at 
the height of its capacity to do work for the church. In January, 
Rev. TD Morton McMillan resigned from his pastorate in 
Lexington, Kentucky, and accepted a staff position to work as 
liaison in interpreting the actions of the General Assembly to the 
local churches, and particularly the lower church courts. In 
March, Mrs. Y. Jacqueline Rhoades accepted the position of 
director of Resources and Interpretation. Mrs. Rhoades, a native 
of Nice, France, had come to the United States after World War 
II, studied at the Presbyterian School of Christian Education, and 
had gone to the Belgian Congo as a missionary under the Board of 
World Missions. After returning to the United States, she 
received a Ph.D. in Christian ethics from Emory University, We 
were extremely fortunate to secure these two able people. 
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The following year Rev. John Reagan, missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., in Japan, came to the Board of 
Christian Education to serve during the months of his furlough. 
He divided his time between the Division of Systematic Study and 
Church and Society. He brought great insight and spiritual 
strength to our office. 

When it became known that a forty percent cut in personnel 
would be necessary by the end of 1970, an editorial in the 
Presbyterian Outlook commented: “No one can view dispassionately 
the elimination or curtailment of services which appear to be 
greatly needed or the severing of relationships with dedicated and 
effective staff members, some of whom have records of long 
standing.”’ These cuts eliminated the positions of the recently 
called persons in the Division of Church and Society. My 
responsibilities had been transferred earlier to the Task Force on 
Hunger, and George Chauncey was the remaining person in the 
division. My position was terminated by retirement in July of 
1971. 

In thinking about the years of working in the Church on these 
issues, I am always humbled by the recognition of the enormous 
responsibility that we assumed, and the complexity of every topic 
with which we dealt. Individuals and churches must still deal with 
war, racism, the threat of nuclear annihilation, starvation, and the 
changing values that affect the family. We have never learned 
that the only answer lies in the shaping of our lives after the life 
of Christ. He has shown us the way to live, and only through that 
Way can we live harmoniously. 

There were days of stress and strain associated with Christian 
Relations, Christian Action, and Church and Society. But these 
were most severe for the pastor in the local church and the 
countless courageous lay men and women in sensitive positions all 
over the South—school teachers and administrators, lawyers, 
officers of the law, judges, mayors, and city councilmen. We 
exerted every effort to enable the Church to speak prophetically, 
but justice comes when the Will of God is obeyed in individual 
lives. 
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In reviewing the experiences of twenty years, recognition 
should be given to the dedicated people who serve on the councils 
at great personal sacrifice and inconvenience. One member noted 
in correspondence at the time of my retirement that the fellowship 
of the members helped obscure the discomfort of cheap hotels. By 
196] the influence of the Supreme Court rulings had made it 
possible to secure a hotel in the South where all the council 
members could stay. The black members did not find it necessary 
to leave the group and go to a black neighborhood to find a room. 
We could also hold our meetings there rather than moving 
between hotel and a local church for the working sessions. 

The council meetings were always intense. Discussions were 
extended as reports were read, scrutinized, amended, and 
sometimes sent back to a subcommittee to be written again. 

I was personally involved in the preparation of the 1954 report 
on racial segregation, the heart of which recommended: “That the 
Assembly affirm that enforced segregation of the races is 
discrimination which is out of harmony with Christian theology 
and ethics and that the Church, in its relationship to cultural 
patterns, should lead rather than follow.” I was also assigned the 
reports on “Capital Punishment” in 1963, “Poverty in the Light 
of the Christian Faith” in 1965, and “Hunger” in 1969. Other 
writers have also been recognized in the giving of their time and 
talents to these tasks. 

I always felt that cohesiveness of staff was best maintained 
when pronouncements came from the council or division without 
personal identification for fame or blame. This procedure also 
avoided the temptation to make rash “shoot from the hip” remarks 
during a highly charged atmosphere, such as racial disturbances or 
the hysteria that accompanied the McCarthy era. Whenever 
possible, I always declined interviews with news reporters, whether 
face to face or by telephone. Our goal was to build confidence on 
the part of our denomination that the Church of Jesus Christ had 
a message that was relevant to the problem of any age. 

The council experienced three major organizational changes 
during my tenure. The Advisory Council on Christian Relations 
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had twelve members and submitted its reports to the Board of 
Church Extension. In 1954 the committee was enlarged to 
fourteen members, and reports went to a Standing Committee at 
the General Assembly. After the Division moved to the Board of 
Christian Education in 1958, the office worked under the title of 
Christian Action. The Permanent and Standing Committee 
retained the title of Christian Relations until 1966. At that time 
the Committees assumed the identification of Church and Society. 
The Permanent Committee, or more properly called the Council 
on Church and Society, consisted of twenty members. Twelve 
were elected by the Board of Christian Education, and two were 
appointed from each of the Boards of National Ministries, World 
Missions, Christian Education, and Women’s Work. 

I always found council meetings a time of challenge, 
stimulation, and encouragement. Dr. Shirley Guthrie, a professor 
at Columbia Theological Seminary, wrote: “My experience is that 
the Council has always been a group of people bound closely 
together with a mutual concern (though not always in personal 
agreement). The meetings are made up of hard work, honest 
confrontation—and the fun that comes from a basic mutual trust. 
I do not experience the sheer enjoyment on many committees that 
I experience on this one.”* . 

In reviewing the work of the Council, certain individuals stand 
out in my mind as making a special contribution. In his book, 
Southerner, Charles Weltner said: “There is a delightful lady in 
Atlanta named Margaret MacDougall, who has been on the right 
side of almost every issue J can remember, and usually the losing 
side.”? We had gotten to know this talented lady in Atlanta. A 
native of York, South Carolina, and a member of North Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, she practiced her Christian faith in her daily 
life, serving competently on the council during the years 
1957-1963. In 1977 she wrote a note to me, saying, “Working 
with you was one of the most satisfying experiences in my life.”"° 

My acquaintance with James M. Dabbs was limited to the last 
fifteen years of his life. It began in connection with meetings of 
the Southern Regional Council and the Committee of Southern 
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Churchmen (formerly the Fellowship of Southern Churchmen), 
but the decade of the 60s was the period in which we were closely 
related, when he was a member of our council. 

I discovered early in my association with James Dabbs that he 
was eager to find some way of working within the framework of 
his own Presbyterian denomination, which had somehow 
overlooked his unique potential as a churchman. Unacceptable to 
his own presbytery because of his liberal views, he became a strong 
asset to the whole denomination. He knew the South and sought 
to lead the South out of its provincialism. Dr Dabbs was 
especially useful because of his knowledge of the South, his ability 
to communicate in a distinctly Southern way. People might not 
agree with him-—although many did—but they would at least give 
him a hearing. He was a deeply religious man, not of the narrow, 
exclusive sort, but one that recognized the true meaning of being 
human. 

On the occasion of his funeral, following his unexpected death, 
the service was conducted in a moss-covered brick church of old 
vintage, located in a grove of hickories and oaks laden with 
Spanish moss. The church was built in the center of a plantation 
whose acreage was in the thousands. But in this setting, a 
prophet, a true one, had arisen and people of differing economic 
and racial backgrounds came to pay their last respects. 

As my years of service in the Church accumulated, I had to 
deal with the reality of a major change in my life. For many years 
I had heard the term “retirement” used to indicate that life was 
running out for persons who had been so fortunate as to live to be 
old. From my youth I associated old age with visits I would have 
with my grandfather every summer. He would tell my brothers 
and me gory tales about his experiences as a soldier in the 
Confederate Army in the tragic war between the North and South. 
He would show us his shattered arm that was injured when he 
faced the enemy at the Battle of Gettysburg. 

Now that I have reached the years of the aged, I have learned 
that one can appreciate the privilege of being among persons who 
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are still young in spirit, if not in body. The elderly can make a 
unique contribution to the community in which they live. 

When Andrew Young addressed the UPUSA Assembly in 
1980, he said: “Had it not been for the formation of conferences 
of religion and race in the mainstream of Christendom, had we not 
been able to attract from Protestant, Catholic and Orthodox and 
Jewish congregations what Martin Luther King, Jr, used to call a 
coalition of conscience, we could not have effected the changes of 
the 60s. I like to remind people that the deadlock or filibuster on 
civil rights legislation in 1963-64 was broken by teams of 
churches.” I found that there were many ways to serve social 
needs in such “coalitions of conscience,” even in retirement.!! 

When my retirement came in 1971 and I returned to Scotland 
County, N.C. I would not have been surprised if the attitude of 
the churches that constitute my presbytery had been like the one 
voiced by a fellow minister soon after I was received by the 
presbytery. He remarked, “Malcolm, two or three years ago it 
wouldn’t have been safe for you to come on the floor of this 
presbytery.” Fortunately, few fellow Christians harbored such 
narrow views, even though real differences of opinion may exist. 
I found churches and the staff of Fayetteville Presbytery cordial 
and friendly. 

As soon as I took up residence in Laurinburg, invitations to 
supply churches on an occasional or interim basis were 
forthcoming. The opportunity to resume the position of pastor 
and preacher was deeply satisfying to me. The relationship 
between a minister and his people has been one I have cherished 
ever since my ordination. The opportunity to serve on presbytery 
committees also enabled me to keep in touch with the bureaucracy 
of the Church. Growing out of these contacts was the 
development of a special ministry of great interest and promise, 
the Pembroke Area Presbyterian Ministry. 

Pembroke, a small town in Robeson County, North Carolina, 
is distinctive because of its diverse historical background. It is 
well-known in North Carolina because of its Indian population. 
Of the less than forty-five thousand Indians not living on 
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reservations in North Carolina, more than thirty-five thousand 
Lumbees live in Robeson County. Located about midway between 
Wilmington and Charlotte, the population of Pembroke is around 
two thousand, but the area is experiencing faster growth than any 
other section of Robeson County. 

The Lumbee Indians have a fascinating but confusing culture. 
Their origin is shrouded in mystery even though they are the 
largest body of American Indians east of the Mississippi River and 
the second largest in all of the United States. Traditions and 
legends handed down seek to tie them to the English survivors of 
the Roanoke “Lost Colony.” Others claim kinship with the 
Eastern Sioux, the Cherokees or the Tuscaroras. !” 

When the Scottish settlers moved into the area in the early 
1700s, they found an Indian people who already lived in simple 
wooden houses, farmed the lands in the European method, and 
spoke English. Many were already professing Christians.’ 

As the numbers of white settlers increased in the area, Indians 
lost fertile farming and hunting land. Rather than engaging in 
organized wars to defend the land, they moved into easily 
defended swamps to live and gradually adopted the culture and 
religion of the whites. 

The majority of the Indians in Robeson County belong to the 
Baptist and Methodist denominations. The Mormons began 
missionary work in Pembroke in the early 1960s. There are a few 
converts to the Seventh Day Adventists and Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
and a growing number of Pentecostals. “There have been no 
Indian Presbyterian Churches,” notes Indian scholar Adolph Dial. 
“This is rather surprising because southeastern North Carolina was 
largely settled by Scots, and Presbyterian Churches for Negroes 
and whites have long been numerous in the area.” 

A Presbyterian Church, all white, was organized in Pembroke 
in 1907. During my pastorate in St. Pauls, I held a series of 
services for a week in this church and enjoyed getting to know the 
people and observing the nature of the community. By 1973 the 
membership had declined to such a degree that the presbytery 
found it necessary to close the church. It was inconceivable that 
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this strategic location should be overlooked by the Presbyterians, 
even though the church was no longer active. 

Pembroke has developed as a strong center of education for the 
Lumbee Indians. Public education underwritten by the state was 
a vision of the 1776 Constitution of North Carolina; however, the 
legislature failed to establish public schools and postponed the 
opening of a University in Chapel Hill until 1795.° As early as 
1817 money was set aside for public education, funds coming from 
taxes, the sale of state lands, and some federal monies. The first 
school laws were passed in 1839, setting up counties or districts 
with local school boards to administer them. The establishment 
of common schools was widely promoted in the pulpits, 
newspapers, and meetings of the legislature. Since slaves were 
prohibited by law from learning to read, they were denied the right 
to attend school.'° The 1835 North Carolina Constitution 
specifically excluded blacks and mulattoes from enrolling. 
According to the 1840 census, one third of the population in 
North Carolina was illiterate. Schools declined and were finally 
closed by the end of the Civil War.’” 

During the painful decade of Reconstruction (1865-1875), a 
convention was called to meet in the state capital in Raleigh to 
write a new constitution. Meeting for three months in the winter 
of 1868, the Republican party, facing a badly divided opposition 
party, put together a coalition of blacks and a majority of white 
voters from the western part of the state to write a new 
constitution.’® Taking control of the state government, thede 
Republicans drew up a “constitution so modern and democratic 
that with some changes it has remained effective to this day.”'° 
Slavery was forbidden, suffrage granted to all races, a system of 
public education was established which would operate at least four 
months a year.”° “An inseparable connection” between the 
University of North Carolina and the public schools was also 
established.” Accurate accounts of this period are meager, but 
records show that, of fifty thousand students enrolled, about half 
were blacks. Based on population statistics, this represented. only 
twenty percent of school age children in the state.”” At this time 
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the Freedmen’s Bureau, the Quakers, and the Presbyterian 
churches from the North made effective contributions to the 
education of black children in North Carolina. “Some twenty 
thousand boys and girls were enrolled in four hundred schools.” 

The 1868 Constitution granting suffrage to citizens regardless 
of race should have provided an opportunity for the Indian 
population to make great strides in education. However, from 
1875 to 1885 feelings of bitterness and hatred caused such 
confusion that historians have labeled these years the “Decade of 
Despair.”** Public schools were established for whites, but Indians 
were denied schools for their children. Separate schools came into 
existence for a significant number of blacks that were demanding 
educational advantages. The Indian community began to press for 
funds to start an institution to educate and train teachers for their 
children. From 1835 to 1887 there had been no schools for the 
Lumbees, so the rate of illiteracy was extremely high.”” “Not only 
were they denied schools of their own, but they were made 
brutally aware of their lack of recognition as a people,””® says Dial 
and his co-author David Eliades. “They were unacceptable to the 
white community and resisted being fitted into the mold of 
segregation being shaped for the Negro. The Robeson Indians 
responded with determination to improve their situation. They 
set as their goals the development of educational facilities for their 
children. Their goals in education were to become a basis for pride 
and dignity, as well as providing recognition of the people as an 
identifiable race with deep roots as original owners of the land.””” 

The state legislator from Robeson County, Hamilton McMillan 
of Red Springs, sponsored legislation in 1885 to give the Indians 
of this county official designation as a tribe and to provide 
separate schools for their children. The Lumbee Indians have yet 
to be officially recognized by the federal government. In 1887 the 
first state-supported school for training Indian teachers, The 
Croatan Normal School, opened with fifteen students.”* In spite 
of economic hardships, the school survived and grew. In 1940 it 
became Pembroke State College, a four-year institution, awarding 
its first degrees at that commencement. It gained further strength 
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in 1969 when it became a part of the Greater University of North 
Carolina System. By 1975 over two thousand students were 
enrolled, and the institution continues to grow. 

‘Taking note of the accelerating growth in the area, Fayetteville 
Presbytery set up a Pembroke Task Force in the summer of 1975 
and named Rev. Russell Fleming, pastor of Galatia Church, as 
chairman. As a member of this committee, I attended the first 
meeting in the office of Mr. Hector MacLean in Lumberton. Mr. 
MacLean, a Presbyterian elder, was president of the Southern 
National Bank. He showed great interest in the project and 
hosted several meetings in the organizational phase. Serving on 
the original Advisory Council appointed by Presbytery were the 
ministers Robert K. Gustafson; Russell W. Park, Jr, pastor of 
Ashpole and Rowland churches; John Y. Todd III, pastor of the 
Maxton church; and I. Ruling elders were Dr. Robert Britt, a 
professor of biology at the University; Murphy McGirt, a Maxton 
business man and active layman; and Charles Perry. Mr. Perry 
had been an elder in the Pembroke church. He knew the 
community well and contributed much to the project. Dr. 
Gustafson had been professor and chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy and Religion at the University since 1969, 

The first staff person employed to serve the Pembroke Ministry 
was Fitzhugh M. Legerton, Jr A graduate of St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College, “Mac” had studied for one year at Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. In addition to his 
Presbyterian background, he brought a sensitivity to the 
underprivileged and those so often overlooked in the world around 
him. His objectives were to cultivate a ministry among the 
tri-racial population of Pembroke and to develop a Presbyterian 
student ministry on the campus of the University. Since he 
planned to return to a seminary, he served under a one-year 
contract, which was renewed for an additional year. He entered 
Union Seminary in New York in the fall of 1977. 

Mac’s accomplishments were many. He opened an ecumenical 
office for campus ministers in cooperation with other 
denominations. He organized youth groups for service projects 
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and recreation. Summer programs included educational 
experiences related to art and theater. They held prayer services, 
also services of worship, including Thanksgiving and Easter 
celebrations. In his final report to the Advisory Committee, Mac 
said that he “had many lasting experiences of ‘being humbled like 
a lamb’ and ‘strengthened like a lion.’ J am returning to seminary 
in the fall with experience and knowledge gained that is 
invaluable.” Later Legerton returned to the area as director of a 
regional Committee on Clergy and Laity Concerned. 

As Mac was preparing to leave, the Advisory Committee 
prepared a set of several questions to be submitted to prospective 
applicants. One asked the applicants to “indicate your 
understanding of the style of Christian religious experience among 
low income groups.” Another asked for a statement of their ideas 
of the role of the minister in missions. They were also asked to 
respond to some typical statements: “We don’t want any of that 
social stuff down here; just preach the Gospel. ... If you’re a 
minister, how can I expect you to hear my doubts? ... If you've 
come to serve the Lord, you need not apologize for the past.”°° 

A brief description of the vacancy was sent to the General 
Executive Board in Atlanta and twelve applications were received. 
After careful screening, a visit was arranged for Rev. John A. 
Robinson and his wife, Helen. In reminiscing about this interview, 
John recalled that the position involved a different cultural 
environment from any they had ever known. “The challenge and 
need seemed overwhelming, the obstacles to getting anything done 
seemed absolutely overwhelming.”*' Nevertheless we were 
extremely pleased that he accepted the call and moved to 
Pembroke in the summer of 1977. 

The Pembroke Ministry was a venture in hope and faith. 
Financial resources were minimal with funds coming from the 
Divisions of Outlook and Education in the presbytery. At one 
time when money was desperately needed, a generous grant was 
received from a neighboring foundation. Dr. Gustafson was 
instrumental in having a portion of the 1976 Bicentennial 
Offering designated by the Atlanta office of the General Executive 
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Board to be used for Native Americans. The Partnership Services 
Ministry Committee of the Synod of North Carolina has given 
financial aid. The Presbytery has continued to include the project 
in its budget in a meaningful way, one hundred thousand dollars 
over a four-year period. In 1981, $260,000 came from the 
Women of the Church Birthday Offering. This money was used 
to build a cannery, start community gardens, and develop local 
nutrition programs. A Presbytery Foundation was established to 
provide long-term funding for building new churches, and for 
supporting Camp Monroe and the Pembroke Area Ministry. An 
Advisory Committee of Fayetteville Presbytery has studied the 
feasibility of setting up designated funds to undergird the 
long-term financial well-being of the Pembroke work. 

The previously closed Pembroke Church has been reactivated 
as the New Hope Chapel, with an integrated congregation. The 
First Presbyterian Church of Red Springs sponsors the chapel. 
One evidence of the spiritual vigor of this organization was the 
decision of one of its members, Helen Locklear, to enter Austin 
Theological Seminary. Helen came to the Pembroke Ministry as 
a staff person after working in an alcohol counseling program for 
a mental health organization. She enrolled in the fall of 1985 : 
only the second Indian to attend this seminary. 

John Robinson recounts the experience of this young, 
Christian’s coming under the care of Presbytery: 


So here we were in the session room of the Red Springs 
Presbyterian Church, every one of us nervous and 
expectant about the reason for our gathering. In a church 
which had been the home of Flora Macdonald College, in 
a city which once banned Indians from their streets, we sat 
and discussed God’s calling of a young Indian woman to 
the ministry of the Word. God says we are to be 
reconciled, made whole through His grace. Here at that 
moment we were all whole, a witness to His reconciling 
love. When the meeting was over and we had rejoiced in 
the work of the Spirit in our midst, one of the elders came 
up to me and said: “I just don’t want anything to happen 
which might hurt her, she is such a fine person. I truly 
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believe God has called her. I just hope that the rest of the 


church sees that also.”*” 


In 1978 a non-profit workshop had been organized at the 
Pembroke Ministry to employ young people who have difficulty 
in getting and keeping a job. Through the assistance of a local 
industry workers are paid during a nine-to-twelve-months training 
program, and, in the process, develop positive mental attitudes, 
good work habits and a sense of self-worth. Robeson County had 
one of the highest unemployment rates of any county in North 
Carolina. 

A series of vicious tornadoes moved through areas of North and 
South Carolina in March of 1983. A great amount of destruction 
occurred among poor people who had no insurance. The storms 
came at night, so only daylight revealed the degree of damage. 
When John Robinson saw the great loss his neighbors had. 
experienced, he contacted the Fayetteville Presbytery office, which 
agreed to provide some emergency financial aid. He and other 
associates from the Pembroke Ministry used these funds to 
distribute rolls of plastic and wooden battens to make temporary 
repairs against the coming rains. 

The American Red Cross set up their central office in the 
Ministry Headquarters. Social work classes at the University, and 
volunteers from the Lumbee Regional Development Association 
moved into the countryside to identify the most pressing needs of 
the people. Dr. W. Robert Martin, Jr, the pastor at St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College, coordinated the staffing of shelters. These 
volunteers saw that beds, food, drinking water, and protection 
from the weather were available for homeless people. The 
volunteers included nearly two hundred college students who were 
anxious to help. 

Other help came from people all over the nation who had seen 
the devastation on television. Church World Service in Kansas 
City also agreed to give aid through the Pembroke Ministry. 

Carolina Components, a construction company in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, sent representatives to the area to see if they 
could “make a few house repairs and fix a few roofs.” When they 
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saw the great needs of the most severely affected families, they 
agreed to build six houses if the Pembroke Ministry could have the 
foundations ready in three weeks. Something of a miracle 
transpired when a young Lumbee who was foreman for a large 
construction company gave up his job to come home and supervise 
the work required. Fayetteville Presbytery agreed to pay this 
young gentleman, Ezra Locklear, three hundred dollars a week to 
prepare these foundations, including all permits required by the 
local government. In addition to the six houses built, seventeen 
homes were rebuilt; major work was done on fifty-nine other 
homes through funds contributed for relief in this disaster. 

The Pembroke Ministry celebrated its tenth anniversary at the 
1985 fall meeting of Fayetteville Presbytery. Mr. Locklear was 
present. In discussing a display of the work done after the storm, 
he said to me, “A lot of good came out of this. We have been able 
to help a lot of people.” 

Isn’t this why God gives us life, both physical and spiritual? 
We are made to enjoy the good earth he has given us and in the 
name of Christ, assist those not so fortunate as we to “help a lot 
of people.” We take our instruction from Jesus in the Sermon on 
the Mount: “As you did it to one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto me.” (Matt. 25:40 RSV) And the words of the 
prophet remind us, “He has showed you, O man, what is good; 
and what does the Lord require of you but to do justice, and to 
love kindness, and to walk humbly with your God?” (Micah 6:8 
RSV) 
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Appendix A 


J. Report to the General Assembly in 1935 from the 
Committee on Social and Moral Welfare, pub. 1946. 
Statement of Principles 

1. It is the historic position of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States that the power of the Church is exclusively spiritual, 
that the provinces of the Church and State are perfectly distinct, 
and the one has no right to usurp the jurisdiction of the other. To 
this historic position of our Church we give our unqualified assent. 
2. We believe, however, that the Church in fulfillment of its 
spiritual function must interpret and present Christ’s ideal for the 
individual and for society, must warn men of the presence of sin 
and of its effects in individual life and in the social life, must offer 
Christ to the individual and to society as the only Revealer of God 
and the only Redeemer of mankind, must seek with the spiritual 
weapons at its disposal to establish His Lordship in the hearts of 
all men, and over every area of human life. 

3. Other organizations deal with man’s environment, both 
political and economic. The Church cannot remain indifferent to 
these areas of life, in-as-much [sic] as man cannot be separated 
from his environment, and there must always be mutual 
interaction between the two. Nonetheless the primary mission of 
the Church is to the individual. The greatest service that it can 
render to him, the greatest contribution that it can make to 
society is to bring men and women into saving relationship with 
God through worship. 

4. Jn accordance with Christ’s command the Church must also 
teach men to love their neighbors as themselves, and to do so in 
every area of life, in the social sphere, as well as in the individual 
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sphere, in the home, in the school, and in the Church, in industry 
and in politics, in racial contacts, and in international affairs. 

5. It cannot discharge this part of its responsibility unless it deals 
with those actual evils in the individual life, and in the social order 
which threaten man’s moral and spiritual development, which 
hinder the progress of God’s Kingdom on earth, and which 
produces needless suffering and distress among the children of 
men; unless in some definite and concrete fashion it encourages 
and stimulates its members to realize the ideals of Christ in their 
individual lives, in the life of each group of which they are 
participants and in the life of the nation. ... 


IJ. Christian (Race) Relations Report, General Assembly, 
1953. 

J. That the Church practice no discrimination in ministering to 
the needs of people, even as the love of God in Christ embraces all 
people alike. 

2. That churches observe Race Relations Sunday in the way 
calculated to be most helpful in promoting racial good-will and 
understanding. 

3. That in these days of changing attitudes and re-interpretation 
of the principles of democracy, ministers and laymen alike be alert 
to exhibit the Christian graces of humility, brotherly kindness, 
compassion, and patience toward all races of mankind. 


II. Resolution presented to the General Assembly in 1953 by 
Rev. J. W. Ewart: 

1. That the General Assembly in carrying out the implications of 
this action (Adoption of Section III, Race Relations, report of 
Christian Relations) shall direct the trustees of all its institutions 
of higher education to open its doors to all races; 

2. That the General Assembly strongly recommends the same 
action to synod and presbyteries; 

3. That the local churches be directed to examine their own life, 
and practice no discrimination within its fellowship or outreach. 
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IV. Report of the Council of Christian Relations to the 93rd. 
General Assembly, 1954. 

1. That the General Assembly affirm that enforced segregation of 
the races is discrimination which is out of harmony with Christian 
theology and ethics and that the Church, in its relationship to 
cultural patterns, should lead rather than follow. 

2. That the General Assembly, therefore, submit this report for 
careful study throughout the Church, and that it especially urge: 

(a) That the trustees of institutions of higher education 
belonging to the General Assembly adopt a policy of opening these 
institutions to all races. 

(b) That the Synods consider earnestly the adoption of a 
similar recommendation to trustees of institutions under their 
control. 

(c) That the governing bodies of the various conferences held 
throughout the Church consider the adoption of a similar policy. 

(d) That the sessions of local churches admit persons to 
membership and fellowship in the local church on the Scriptural 
basis of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ without reference to race. 

(e) That in this time of crisis and concern, we commend 
individuals in our communion and especially to all leaders of our 
churches the earnest cultivation and practice of the graces of 
forbearance, patience, humility, and persistent goodwill. 


V. Address by Dr. Donald G. Miller of Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia, to the General Assembly, 1954, in 
support of the Christian Relations Report. 

We have historically rejected ancient church tradition and have 
said that Scriptures take precedence over tradition, but we are in 
danger of accepting a disguised contemporary tradition that takes 
the place of the Bible. If we are true to our heritage and our 
conviction, this question must be faced in terms of Holy Scripture. 
This is the sole basis of discussion. 

Now, of course, there is no time to discuss the Biblical doctrine 
in relation to this question in detail or at length, but in a broad 
way we have, beginning with the creation of man, an essential 
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unity of all men set forth in Scripture. This unity pertained until, 
in the Book of Genesis, we see sinful man seeking to maintain that 
unity in his own human efforts when man said, “Let us build a 
tower, a structure of human society, which will hold us together 
lest we be scattered throughout the earth.” Because their effort at 
human unity was made independently of God we are told that 
God proceeded to scatter man and confuse his tongue. But the 
divisions among men are not native to man; they are the result of 
human sin. The moment we are told that in Holy Scripture, God 
called Abraham to begin a movement, a movement of faith would 
undo the tragedy of the Tower of Babel. 

Running through the whole of Scripture, we have God’s answer 
to this disunity which ultimately is achieved when, in the Book of 
Revelation, in a new creation, we see men of every people, tribe, 
tongue, and nation together again and the tragedy of Babel is 
solved. 

Now, the Church both in the Old Testament and the New exists 
to bear witness to the restored unity of mankind in a society which 
knows nothing about it. We are not here debating a civic issue. We 
are here as a court of the Church of Jesus Christ to decide whether 
we, within the fellowship of the church, are willing to take our faith 
seriously and bear witness to the restored unity of mankind to a 
secular world which has no way of restoring it... . 

The only division Scripture knows between men is between 
saint and sinner, between believer and unbeliever. The only 
division the Confession of Faith knows between man is between 
saint and sinner, believer and unbeliever. And in the Old 
Testament though it was historically necessary for God to call a 
people that was historically conditioned by certain national ties, 
aman of any race, color, or nation, when he accepted God as the 
Lord and entered the fellowship of faith, was under no handicap 
whatsoever. The same was true in the New Testament, and our 
Confession of Faith gives the exact interpretation of the Bible 
concerning this matter. ... 

We are faced now in an hour of destiny with the great question 
of whether we are going to follow our Lord, and in a secular 
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society so divided testify not only by word, but by the witness of 
life that every man who believes in Jesus Christ is one with every 
other believer and that in the fellowship of faith, we worship and 
work and live together. 


VI. Letter from Malcolm Calhoun to all members of the 
Synod of Georgia, 1954, 

Inasmuch as the citizens of Georgia must shortly determine 
whether or not they shall give their approval to the abolishing of 
the public school system I am writing to remind you of the 
encouragement Protestants have given the State in providing 
public schools for all children. This position grows out of the 
belief of Protestants that every person should enjoy the blessings 
of political equality and religious freedom. 

John Knox, a staunch Presbyterian, is regarded as being the 
father of the public school system in Scotland. Fired by a 
determination that every child, rich or poor, should have sufficient 
grounding in the rudiments of learning to enable him to read the 
Scripture intelligently, it was he who made possible the 
enlightenment of Scotland. This zeal for the education of the 
common people was brought to the shores of America by our 
Protestant forefathers. 

Now we stand in jeopardy of losing this precious heritage in 
the State of Georgia. Apart from the fact that our General 
Assembly has affirmed that enforced racial segregation is 
discrimination which is out of harmony with Christian theology 
and ethics, the proposed amendment providing for the abolishing 
of the public school system would violate a principle dear to the 
hearts of Protestants and conceivably could deprive many of their 
rightful legacy. 

What you should do as a minister of the Gospel, only you can 
decide. May we suggest, however, that Reformation Sunday, 
October 31, furnishes an exceptionally appropriate opportunity to 
challenge your people to accept their high responsibility as 
Protestants and as American citizens in this time of decision in the 
State of Georgia. 
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VII. Report from Committee of Session, First Presbyterian 
Church, Montgomery, Alabama, 1957. 

We have given careful consideration to the evidence which has 
been submitted to us regarding this agency of our Church and also 
to the apportionment of funds from our benevolent contributions 
which go to the various agencies of the Board of Church Extension. 
As shown by the attached statement . . . it will be seen that the 
Council on Christian Relations receives a very minor part .. . $28.82 
out of a total of $1,921, whereas Home Missions, Evangelism, Negro 
Work, and other essential and most worthy causes receive by far 
the major part of our Church’s contribution to the Assembly’s 
benevolent causes under the Board of Church Extension. Your 
Committee does not in this report approve all of the actions of the 
Council on Christian Relations. We do feel strongly, however, 
that the First Presbyterian Church of Montgomery as a member 
and component part of the General Assembly . . . as long as we 
remain so affiliated, should support the benevolent causes of our 
General Assembly. Your Committee feels that in these times of 
unusual tension the Session and the members of our congregation 
should endeavor in every way possible to avoid involving our 
particular Church in any controversial civil or sociological matters 
which should properly be handled by civil authorities and by each 
of us as private citizens. ... Your committee recommends that we 
as a Session disapprove withdrawal at this time of support of the 
Board of Church Extension and that we as a Session and as 
individuals encourage in every way possible liberal financial 


support to all causes of our Church. 
This was adopted on October 2, 1957. The pastor of the church at that time 
was Dr. Merle C. Patterson. 


VIII. Remarks of President Dwight D. Eisenhower to a 
Delegation from the National Council of Churches, 
September 1959. 

My attitude toward one of the functions of the church in 
promoting peace is one of appreciation of the great service it can 
perform in uniting better the free nations of the world. I think we 
should never forget we are supporting principles which are after all 
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religious in their derivation. And I mean politically speaking, as 
against a godless atheism—and because this is an atheistic 
ideology, denying all human rights, any kind of human 
dignity—we have an enemy operating under a dictatorship that 
has us always at a disadvantage. 

We are a democracy. We achieve our decision by debate, by 
a representative form of government. They have the great 
advantage, whether it be economic or military, or any other kind 
of contest, of having in one mailed fist, all authority. 

Now, to go back to my main thesis, that by reminding 
ourselves always in every free country, that every type of free 
government is a political expression of some form of religious 
belief, we have a great force of unity, and we achieve among 
ourselves, by spontaneous cooperation, the kind of power that the 
other fellow cannot, in the long run, command. 

The Founding Fathers, when they wanted to explain to the 
world that this new form of government was united in America, 
and noted that they had a decent respect for the opinion of 
mankind, said the ‘We hold that all men are endowed by their 
Creator’—in other words, to explain our form of government you 
had to call upon the Divine Creator. 

I cannot tell you how much I have concerned myself about 
trying to take simple issues in the foreign relations field or indeed 
in the economic, and as J would like to suggest to you, the need. 
for a sound dollar. I take these subjects when I can, right squarely 
into press conferences, on the television. I am going to talk about 
foreign relations tomorrow evening a little bit—fifteen minutes. 
But always I feel the necessity of trying to make the fact available 
to the American public. And sometimes, you know, you have to 
tackle them and hold them down to feed these facts to them. The 
man that plows a furrow in Dickerson County or works on a 
Brooklyn dock, or drives a taxicab—when you begin to talk to him 
about the need for helping the people of Ghana, or of French 
Africa—well, he wonders what in the world you are talking about. 

Now you give the facts, but it doesn’t always penetrate, so 
there has to be education—sometimes almost spoon-fed, and 
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probably with the aid of a hammer. But we need it. We talk all 
the time in government and the public print about the woeful 
ignorance of foreigners about America. One thing we must be very 
careful about, how fully does the average American citizen 
understand this country, its problems and its role in the world? 

So, these two things: uniting the free world through this 
common respect for religion; and educating ourselves as to the 
type of problem that we must solve, if we are going to be true to 
those values that our religion teaches us. 

These are two great works to which I should think all of us 
could dedicate ourselves fulltime. 

Now, just one more observation before I go out. I had a long 
talk with Cardinal Spellman on the phone. He is an old, old 
friend of mine—a good one. And I assure you that our Catholic 
brothers are joining you in these hours of prayer for peace—with 
the hope that those of government that have to direct affairs in 
relationship with Russia and with others, can have some guidance 
that will come about because of this universality of prayer. He 
assured me in a very emphatic manner on that, and I thought you 
might like to know it. 

Thank you very much. It’s good to see you—and good luck. 


IX. Statement adopted by General Assembly, 1965, on Civil 
Disobedience. 


Civil Disobedience: The Christian and the State. 

This brings us to the problem of civil disobedience: the open, 
non-violent and conscientious refusal to obey a law or laws, as a 
means of appeal to a higher law, combined with the willing 
acceptance of the penalty. It is an extreme demonstration of 
dissatisfaction with some aspect of society. 

Paul, and the Confession of Faith as well, affirm that 
governments are instituted by God and should therefore be 
obeyed. However, the civil magistrates are also bound under their 
charge: 
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to protect the person and good name of all their people in 
such an effectual manner as that no persons be suffered, 
either upon pretense of religion or infidelity, to offer any 
indignity, violence, abuse or injury to any other person 
whatsoever. (Westminster Confession, XXV,3) 


It needs no elaboration that within the province of our church, 
we have often kept silent, though men, because of race, have 
suffered “indignity, violence, abuse, and injury.” 

It is true that within our system of government, means are 
provided, through the law, to present and adjudicate grievances for 
such injustices. Yet, when due course of civil law is denied or 
abridged, the Christian, for whom “God alone is Lord of 
conscience,” may validly appeal to the Higher Law, led by the 
inner witness of the Holy Spirit, speaking in and through the 
scriptures. This great ordering Word may lead him against the 
world, against the establishment of the civil magistrates. But he 
should be very cautious about taking such a lonely position and 
should hold it only in fear and trembling. If it leads him into civil 
disobedience, he should not try to justify his position before men. 
He has violated the law, the public standard of justice, and hence 
must recognize his liability to the judgment of the civil court. 

The church exists to unite men by God’s grace with themselves, 
with God, and with their fellows—to make them whole. 
Therefore, it should give the support of Christian compassion to 
any member who, following his conscience in obedience to the 
Word, engages in civil disobedience. 

The methods of achieving justice which have been delineated 
here, while accomplishing in varying measures this end, cannot, in 
fact, bring to fruition our desire for unity in the bond of peace. 
Therefore, we as Christians are called upon to look beyond these 
methods to work toward the reconciliation of all parties involved 
by encouraging dialogue in the spirit of Christian love. 
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X. Ruling by the Permanent Judicial Commission in 1965 
regarding the authority of statements adopted by the General 
Assembly. 

The General Assembly has the right and the duty to make 
pronouncements on all issues and to give counsel on matters of 
conscience (Section 14-3 (2) BCO). The pronouncement to which 
objection is raised is an in thesi deliverance of the General 
Assembly and is entitled to serious and prayerful consideration, 
but an in thesi deliverance is not binding on the conscience of 
church courts or individuals when, after prayerful consideration, 
a different conviction is held. The General Assembly has 
recognized the right of private judgment belonging to every church 
court aid to every individual member in matters of conscience. 
Such differing judgment must be held with great humility. 
(Adopted by General Assembly, 1968) 


XI. Excerpt from statement by Rev. John W. Melton, Jr. to 
the General Assembly, 1965. 

We bring this to the Assembly at this time as part of our 
report. It will be the report on Section 8. This is correspondence 
that was received and placed in our hands. ... May I read the 
communication: “Inasmuch as it has been brought to the attention 
of some of the commissioners that the Division of Christian 
Action has invited Martin Luther King, Jr. to be one of the 
principal speakers at their August Conference on ‘the Church and 
Civil Rights,’ therefore, it is resolved that this General Assembly 
feels that it would be unwise under present circumstances to have 
Mr. King speak under the official auspices of the Church, and 
requests the Division of Christian Action to withdraw the 
invitation.” This is signed by a Commissioner from Pee Dee 
Presbytery, Hampton A. Auld. Now the... Standing Committee 
on Christian Education has made this reply, Mr. Moderator: 
Inasmuch as the Board of Trustees of the Mountain Retreat 
Association acting upon the instruction of the 99th General 
Assembly, amended its program polity: “So as to assure the Boards 
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and Agencies that they shall have responsibility for and control 
over Conferences which they conduct, including the selection of 
speakers and teachers,” (This comes from the Minutes of the 
General Assembly of the one hundreth General Assembly, page 
83.) And inasmuch as the 99th General Assembly adopted a 
statement reaffirming “the right and duty of Conferences of 
Christians, laymen and ministers, to give free, prayerful, and 
thoughtful consideration to moral and spiritual problems inherent 
in world relations.” (See page 73, Minutes of General Assembly, 
99th Session) And inasmuch as the Division of Christian Action 
of the Board of Christian Education has followed the policies of 
the General Assembly, and the procedures of the Board of 
_ Christian Education, therefore, be it resolved that the Standing 
Committee on Christian Education recommends that the 
resolution asking for the withdrawal of an invitation extended by 
the Division of Christian Action to Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. be 
answered in the negative. And we also recommend to the General 
Assembly, that the General Assembly extend the privileges of the 
floor to Mr. Robert Jansen, a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Mountain Retreat Association and former President of the 
Assembly’s Men Council and at the present time chairman of the 
Advisory Council on Christian Action of the Board of Christian . 
Education. 


XII. Sermon at Christian Action Conference, Montreat, 
North Carolina, August 19, 1965, Dr. Gayraud Wilmore 

I want to talk about the riots as a new phenomenon of the race 
struggle in the United States, relate it specifically to the Los 
Angeles situation where I was and also to our responsibility as 
churchmen. In order to do this, I think one has to look back to 
July 16, 1964, when we had the first violent outbreak in a 
northeastern city. Harlem-Bedford-Stuyvesant area was the scene 
of the first riot of last year. As you know, it quickly spread from 
there to Rochester, Patterson, New Jersey, Dixmore outside of 
Chicago, Philadelphia on August 23. All told, there were seven 
riots in northern cities last summer. Actually, there were nine. 
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The FBI report published on the eighteenth of September also 
speaks of two other riots, one in New Hampshire and one on a 
beach in Oregon. The last two did not involve any Negroes at all. 
The first seven were in the Negro ghetto and riots that were 
precipitated primarily, at least the immediate precipitation, was an 
arrest in the Negro community. 

One of the characteristics of these riots, the riots of last 
summer, is the large number of young people who were involved 
in them, young people between the ages of 14 and 25. This is also 
the basic characteristic of the situation in Los Angeles and San 
Diego in California. Generally where these outbreaks happened 
over the last few days, they were not race riots as such... in the 
sense that you have white and Negro people fighting one another. 
Secondly, they were not, says the FBI. . . a direct outgrowth of 
the Civil Rights Movement. I think this is true in the sense that 
Civil Rights organizations did not lead them. There is a very 
subtle point that has to be made here, which is to the effect that 
while they were not a direct outgrowth of the Civil Rights 
Movement, they are indirectly related to the Civil Rights struggle. 
I don’t see how anyone can deny that fact. Finally, the FBI report 
indicates that there was no systematic planning or organization of 
ariot. The Communists were not in control of the rioting. The 
Communist Party did not officially instigate these riots. The first 
riot occurred . .. when a young Negro boy was shot by . . . a white 
policeman on the streets of Harlem. 

I think we ought to note some things about these riots in ‘64 
which are to some extent also true about the riots in Los Angeles. 
I’ve already mentioned the fact that young people were involved. 
There is a sense in which there is a kind of ‘I don’t give a damn,’ 
lawlessness, obvious in the youth who are involved in the riots of 
Los Angeles and those who were involved last year. It is certainly 
a fact that there is something of a mob psychology that has to be 
taken into account here. In the same way that mob psychology 
manifests itself at a football game or a big fight that breaks out at 
a boxing match, that same kind of lawlessness is involved here. 
There is no question but this kind of disregard for order and for 
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law that runs like hysteria through a mob is also a part of the 
situation that we have experienced since last Wednesday. The 
contagious excitement, the recklessness of numbers, not only 
among the poor of the ghetto, but we have seen it happen among 
young, wealthy white boys and girls at the Newport Jazz Festival, 
and at other places. Escape from boredom, escape from the ennui 
of our life today, a breaking out from the enervating indifference 
that seems to infect our young people today. An expression of a 
lack of values on the part of so many young Americans today, who 
now hold nothing valuable, nothing sacred, nothing inviolate, a 
kind of ‘smashing back’ at the phoniness and the tinsel, the 
artificiality of our glamorized American culture. It expresses itself 
in the beatniks and the Hell’s Angels, as well as the riotings .. . I 
think the criminal element gets pulled into those kinds of things, 
the dope pushers, the guy who wants an opportunity to reach 
through a window and get a new radio or TV set. He gets carried 
along by the momentum of this kind of thing, which like a tidal 
wave engulfs the community and all kinds of people get involved 
for all kinds of reasons. ... It’s difficult for us to understand how 
these young men and women feel. For many of the young 
Negroes, there is no escape. They are trapped in this situation. 
The old people are trapped, too, in a sense. But they’re much 
more willing to sit on the street corner . . . collect the welfare 
check and get the glass of beer and talk to old cronies about old 
days. Much more willing to sit in the sun, resigned to their fate. 
They are second-class citizens and they know it. They don’t 
believe that all this stuff they see on television and radio means 
them. It’s different for the youth. The unemployed, the poorly 
educated, the psychologically beaten youth is not going to 
acquiesce in resignation. He restlessly tries every trick of the trade 
to escape from that situation in which he finds himself. Antisocial 
acts help to define who he is in a world that doesn’t know he 
exists. In my part of the country we’ve built beautiful, arterial 
highways over the Negro ghetto. We don’t even look at them 
anymore. We used to see them. We have hidden the Negro in 
the brick cities of our land. 
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This feeling of non-identity, of non-existence has been brought 
out, as you know, by a number of black writers, including James 
Baldwin and perhaps none better than Ellison’s The Invisible Man, 
where he talks about this search for visibility. The demonstrators 
out of the ghetto are saying, “Hey, look at me. Take account of 
me. I’ma person. I live in that place back there, which you never 
see because you drive around it. But you’re going to pay some 
attention to me because I’m going to walk down your main street 
in the middle of the day when you’re shopping so you can’t help 
but see . . . I’m black, I’m a person, I’m poor, I’m an American and 
I will not let you rest in your tranquil community any longer.” 

There are a lot of people who are saying that this is what has 
happened because of the Civil Rights Movement. We've got to 
see that these things are related, but they’re not the same. It is 
not the chosen strategy of the Civil Rights Movement. It is now 
the procedure by which Civil Rights leadership, both white and 
black, in this country seek to achieve the objective of racial justice. 
We're responsible for it and we’re going to have to deal with it. 
But we must know that the way we deal with it is to recognize the 
legitimate aspirations of the Civil Rights Movement, and to work 
with responsible Negro leadership to accomplish the ends of that 
Movement. 

What do we learn about these riots of 1964 and of this year? 
As brilliant as the Civil Rights leaders are, they do not know what 
it is to face policemen every night. ... They don’t know what it 
is to fight rats all day, to have to sit up in the bed with a pair of 
shoes to throw at them. ... They don’t know what it is to be 
literally emasculated by your wife who works when you can’t work, 
who is able to earn something . . . in a white suburban kitchen. 
They do not know what it is to have their dignity taken away from 
them by the condition of the American Negro family in the 
deepest heart of the ghettos of the North and West. 

The Civil Rights Movement . . . does not reach the deepest 
needs of these people, which is spiritual, as well as material. . . . 
In a world, in a community, in a society that is becoming 
increasingly stratified, a society in which the poor are increasingly 
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invisible, and shut out of all that this country has to give, among 
them, the dignity to be a person and to walk down the street and 
have self-respect; to know that if you speak, people will listen; if 
you hurt, people will do something about it; if you have 
aspirations, there are ways to achieve them. This is what you 
know and I know. These people haven’t discovered this. This is 
the meaning, what we have learned from what’s going on in Los 
Angeles. 


XIII. Second Address: “Racism—Some Historical and 
Theological Considerations of the American Situation,” 
August 20, 1965 Dr. Wilmore: 

The subterranean core of American racism is belief that the 
Negro is not really human and, therefore, sex between white and 
Negro must be prohibited by law. 

J am not a racial amalgamist, but I believe the church will make 
a serious error if it does not attack racism in this deepest recess of 
its lair in white America. Such an attack will be both theologically 
appropriate and psychologically liberating. 

To reiterate: It is not my purpose to advocate interracial 
marriage as a program of the Church. Today such marriages are 
difficult propositions involving thorny psychological and 
sociological problems. But that is not the main point. All 
marriages have problems. Because of the intrinsic nature of 
marriage the Church cannot and should not “program” interracial 
marriages. But neither should the Church place the least 
impediment in its way. Rather it should encourage the closest and 
most naturally intimate contact between the races in the context 
of the Christian community. It should do much more to stimulate 
the association of Negro and white young people, correct the 
prejudices of parents who unduly warn their children against 
interracial dating and courtship, encourage social integration at 
every level of the community, fight for the repeal of miscegenation 
and refuse to apologize for breaking such laws. The Church 
should throw its arms of protection and perform such marriages 
within the Church. 
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But now in Christ Jesus you who were once far off have been 
brought near in the blood of Christ. For he is our peace who has 
made us both one, and has broken down the dividing wall of 
hostility, by abolishing in his flesh the law of commandments and 
ordinances, that he might create in himself one new man in place 
of two, so making peace, and might reconcile us both to God in 
one body through the cross, thereby bringing hostility to an end. 
(Eph. 2:13) 

There is no clearer lesson in race relations in New Testament 
Scripture! We who claim to believe the Gospel can no longer 
acquiesce in our white neighborhoods and our Negro 
neighborhoods; our white schools and our Negro schools, our 
white churches and our Negro churches, our white marriages and 
our Negro marriages. We are, by the very meaning of the Gospel, 
to identify with one another as brothers for whom there are no 
dividing walls. 


XIV. Dr. Marion Boggs, Moderator’s Sermon to 1965 
General Assembly. 

The towering problem with which we are confronted in the 
Southland is in the field of race relations. The problem is one of 
world-wide proportions, brought to a burning focus by the 
awakening of the world’s underprivileged to their rights and 
privileges as human beings. ... This revolutionary movement 
among the people of color is due, in part, to the preaching of the 
Gospel of Christ, which affirms “that God is no respecter of 
persons” and that in Christ there is no “wall of partition” 
separating believers on the basis of race or class or nationality. 
Negro leaders in America have made a solemn vow never again to 
be “adjusted” to segregation laws which restrict their freedom as 
American citizens and deny them the dignity due them as 
Christian believers. Our General Assembly made a notable 
declaration on the subject in 1954, when it said, “enforced 
segregation on account of race is discrimination which is out of 
harmony with Christian theology and ethics.” Every Assembly 
since that date has, in one form or another, reaffirmed that 
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declaration. A similar declaration has been made by almost every 
great Christian body in the world. ... It is inconceivable to me that 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. will ever recede from this position, 
which she believes to be anchored in the Word of God and made 
imperative by the moving events of our time. .. . Now comes the 
conflict. This conviction of the Presbyterian Church runs crosswise 
the long-established social customs and the political thinking of the 
great majority of Southern people. What, then, shall we do? The 
Church must continue to bear her Christian witness, must continue 
to uphold the Christian ideal in race relations, but she must do it 
with all the wisdom, all the patience, all the Christian concern, yet 
with all the firmness she can command. In this way our churches 
will not be torn asunder and our great evangelistic mission will not 
be neglected. The Church’s . . . main concern is with attitudes that 
are Christian and with relationships that carry into effect the 
teaching of the Gospel of Christ. 


XV. The Reply of the Committee on Church and Society to 
Congaree Presbytery, adopted by the 1968 General Assembly 
on Civil Disobedience. 

An overture from South Texas Presbytery in 1967 requested a 
clarification of the exact authority of statements adopted by the 
Assembly. The committee report, which was adopted, referred to 
the ruling by the Permanent Judicial Commission in 1965: 

The General Assembly reaffirms the principles set out in 
Chapters XXII and XXV of the Confession of Faith and does not 
advocate or encourage the violation of law. The General Assembly 
also reaffirms the entire statement of the 106th General Assembly 
on Civil Disobedience, summarized in the concluding paragraph, 
to wit: 

“The Presbyterian Church, U.S., desires at this time to reaffirm 
the obligation of all her obedient sons and daughters: (1) to live 
responsibly under the law of the land; (2) to use personal influence 
and ballot to enhance the rule of law so that injustice may be 
replaced with justice, and the full provisions of the law for justice, 
protection, and liberty may be enjoyed by every citizen of every 
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community; (3) to regard civil disobedience as a measure of last 
resort to be employed only in circumstances of otherwise 
irremedial need, and in the exercise of which the whole concept of 
law is not denied, but affirmed; and (4) to continue to support and 
regard with compassion those who practice civil disobedience 
when no legal recourse has been left open to them and who act in 
Christian conscience and allegiance to Almighty God.” 
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Appendix B 
Address by Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Aug 21, 1965 


Dr. Calhoun, Mr. Jansen, my Christian brothers and sisters, I 
need not pause to say how very delighted and honored I am to be 
here today and to have the privilege of sharing with you in this 
very significant conference. I do want to express my personal 
appreciation to all of you for your sympathetic understanding, and. 
to all of you for inviting me. As you know, I was to be here on 
Thursday evening and unfortunately, one of the most violent 
conflicts of our nation, even in the history of our nation, 
developed in Los Angeles. As one who has consistently followed 
the method and philosophy of non-violence, I felt that it was 
absolutely necessary for me to respond to the invitation that came 
to me from the Negro leaders of that community to come and 
offer whatever counsel and advice that I could. It so happened 
that I had to be there a little longer than I thought I would. 
When I went, I thought I could go and stay two days and come 
back and be here in time for the Thursday night meeting. But 
after getting there, there was far too much to do to get the job 
finished in two days. So I had to stay, but I am happy that you 
gave me the privilege to come today and that through sympathetic 
understanding you realized why it was not possible for me to be 
here Thursday evening. 

I am certainly indebted to Mr. Jansen for these very kind and 
gracious words of introduction. As I listened to him with his 
wonderful and eloquent words of introduction, I felt something 
like the old maid who had never been married. One day she went 
to work and the lady for whom she worked said, “Fan, I hear 
you're getting married.” She said, “No, I’m not getting married, 
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but thank God for the rumor.” Now I know that all of those 
wonderful things he said about me can’t be true, but thank God 
for the rumor! 

These are difficult days in which we live. At points we do live 
in days of emotional tension when the problems of our nation and 
of the world are gigantic in extent and chaotic in detail. And as I 
stand before you who are so involved in Christian Action in the 
great Southern Presbyterian Church, I would like to use as the 
subject on which to speak, “The Church on the Frontier of Racial 
Tension.” 

There can be no gainsaying of the fact that we find ourselves 
in a crisis-packed day. There can be no gainsaying of the fact that 
we have a crisis in race relations in our country. Some years ago, 
a great sociologist at Harvard University, wrote a book entitled 
The Crisis of our Age. The thesis of that book was that a crisis 
develops in society when an old idea exhausts itself, and society 
seeks to reorient itself around the new idea. Now this is certainly 
true in our situation. It is true in our nation at the present time. 
The old idea of segregation, the old idea of paternalistic 
relationships between the races has exhausted itself and American 
society is seeking to reorient itself around the new idea of 
integration, the new idea of genuine person-to-person relations. 
This accounts for the crisis of our age. This accounts for the crisis 
in race relations today. When a crisis emerges in society, the 
Church has a specific and a great responsibility. It has a real 
responsibility in the midst of this crisis because the problems 
involved are essentially moral issues. The Church being the moral 
guardian of the community cannot overlook its moral 
. responsibility at this hour. 

Now we must admit that all too often the Church has been lax 
at this point. All too often in the midst of social evil, too many - 
Christians have somehow stood still only to mouth pious 
irrelevancies and sanctimonious trivialities. All too often in the 
midst of racial injustice, too many Christians have remained silent 
behind the safe security of stained glass windows. But when the 
Church is true to its nature, and when it is true to the Gospel of 
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Jesus Christ, and when it is relevant, it is always active in any 
period of social change, seeking to guide and direct, seeking to 
bring the eternal verities of the Gospel to bear upon a particular 
situation. This is the great challenge facing the Church today. 
This is the great challenge facing every Christian in these days of 
racial tension. 

Now let me suggest some of the things that the Church must 
do, and some of the things that the individual Christian must do 
if we are to make the Gospel relevant, and if we are to be active on 
this frontier of racial tension. 

Let me say first that the Church must affirm with all of its 
power, the essential immorality of racial segregation. Racial 
segregation is not only sociologically untenable, racial segregation 
is not only politically and economically unsound, it is morally 
wrong and sinful. Whether it is segregation in the North or 
whether it is segregation in the South, whether it is segregation in 
the schools, in recreational facilities, in public accommodations, in 
the Christian Church itself, it is morally wrong and. sinful. 
Certainly all the insights of our Judeo-Christian heritage remind 
us of this. There is something deep down in that tradition which 
says to us “segregation is evil because it somehow relegates persons 
to the status of things.” All of the theological thinkers who have 
really grappled with this problem in depth have said this. 
Segregation is evil, to use the thinking of the late Jewish 
philosopher, Martin Buber, because it substitutes an I-It 
relationship for the I-Thou relationship. To use the thinking of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, segregation is evil because it is based on human 
laws that are out of harmony with the eternal nature and moral 
laws of the universe. Somewhere the great Protestant theologian, 
Paul Tillich said that sin is separation, and what is segregation but 
an existential affirmation of man’s tragic estrangement, his terrible 
separation, his awful sinfulness. And so when we are true to the 
nature of the Gospel, we come to see the essential immorality of 
racial segregation. 

The other thing that we must see at this point is the basic 
philosophical point; that is that racism is never based on what one 
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may refer to as an empirical assertion. That is, out of an inductive 
method, you look at certain causal forces and say that these 
particular people are culturally behind because of environmental 
conditions. This isn’t the affirmation of the races. Racism is 
based in the final analysis on an ontological affirmation. It says 
in substance, that the very being of a people is inferior, and the 
ultimate logic of racism is genocide. Hitler was a sick man. He 
was a blind man spiritually. He bordered all his days on the 
lunatic fringe and he carried racism to its ultimate conclusion. But 
the minute he caused himself and many of the German people to 
feel that there was something wrong in the very nature of Jews, 
then he followed it to its logical conclusion and ended up killing 
about six million Jews. When one says in substance that one is 
not good enough to sit at the lunch counter with him, that one is 
not good enough to live in the hotel or the motel with him, that 
one is not good enough to go to the same school, he is saying in 
substance that this person does not deserve to live. The ultimate 
logic of racism is genocide and that is why every Christian must 
take a stand against it. 

In the final analysis the great tragedy of racism is that it says 
in substance that God made a creative error and this becomes the 
greatest expression of the tragedy of racism. So every Christian 
must rise up and say with power, every Church must reaffirm with 
all of the strength it can muster, the essential immorality and 
sinfulness of racial segregation. We must be able to say we are 
through with segregation from now henceforth and forever more, 
because it stands against the broad universalism that stands at the 
center of the Gospel. Racial segregation is diametrically opposed 
to the principles of our Judeo-Christian ethics and all of the 
dialectics of the logicians cannot make them lie down together. It 
seems to me that this is the first responsibility and this is the first 
challenge facing the Church in spite of all the progress we have 
made in breaking down the barriers of racial segregation, there’re 
still hard-core factors of de facto segregation that we must still 
grapple with in our society. We have gone a long, long way in 
breaking down the legal barriers and I am convinced that legal 
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segregation is on its death bed and the only uncertainty about that 
is how costly the segregationists will make the funeral. But in 
spite of the death of legal segregation, we do have hard core 
barriers of de facto segregation that are still with us, and the 
church must be active in that area, in that particular realm in 
breaking down the barriers of segregation at every point. 

The second thing that I would like to suggest is the need for 
the Church to get to the ideational roots of racial prejudice. As 
you know, racial prejudice is usually based on fears, suspicions and 
misunderstandings that are usually groundless. Prejudice means 
just what it says, it means to prejudge. And so often individuals 
are misled in life. They are improperly taught. So often they 
follow the mandates of their surroundings. So they end up with 
so many half-truths and so many myths and so many stereotypes 
concerning minority groups and they really believe them. So often 
these half-truths have been disseminated by politicians who use 
them to arouse the fear of their constituency in order to 
perpetuate themselves in political power. It seems to me that the 
great challenge facing the church at this time is to lead the popular 
mind in the right direction through its channels of religious 
education. The churches can do much to tell people the truth, to 
tell them the true aims and the true motives of the Negro, to tell 
them the truth about human nature. The church can do so much 
to say to thousands and thousands of people who are misled at 
this point that the idea of inferior and superior races is a fallacious 
idea that has been refuted by all of the anthropological sciences. 
The church can do so much at this point to remind people that the 
Negro is not a criminal by nature. We may have the highest 
criminal rate in any community, but criminal responses are 
environmental and not racial. Poverty, ignorance, social isolation, 
economic deprivation breed crime whatever the racial group may 
be. It is tortuous logic to use the results of segregation as an 
argument for the continuation of it. The Church can do so much 
to lead the popular mind and the motives of the Negro politically. 
Saying the Negro is not out to dominate the nation politically, he 
is not out to bring about social disruption. He is merely seeking 
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to bring about a moral balance in society where all of God’s 
children will be able to have their basic constitutional and 
God-given rights. The church can do so much to lead people who 
are caught in the fear of intermarriage and the constant cries that 
come out on that point by saying honestly to men and women 
that properly speaking, individuals marry and not races. When a 
society comes to its full maturity, this question never comes up, 
because marriage is always an individual matter. When a society 
comes to its full maturity, no state will have a law denying people 
of different racial groups the opportunity of marrying who they 
want to marry because it becomes an individual decision. But 
even after saying this, the church can go on to say that the basic 
aim of the Negro is not to be the white man’s brother-in-law, but 
to be his brother. This has been demonstrated over and over again 
in situations where there have been no laws prohibiting individuals 
from different racial groups from marrying. So what I’m saying is 
that somehow and in some way the church has the responsibility 
of going to the ideational roots of racial prejudice and telling 
people the truth on the basic issues that we face in our society 
today, and on the basic question surrounding the whole race 
problem. At this point the church must go all out to keep dialogue 
alive. This is one of the great problems facing our society. This 
is one of the great problems facing our nation. Men so often hate 
each other because they fear each other. They fear each other 
because they don’t know each other, and they don’t know each 
other because they don’t communicate with each other. They 
don’t communicate with each other because they are separated. 
from each other. No greater tragedy can befall a community than 
the attempt to live in monologue rather than dialogue. The 
church must go all out to keep dialogue alive. When we can talk 
together, when we can share our thoughts together, when we 
communicate, many of the misunderstandings that presently exist 
will pass away. And so this again becomes a very basic point. 
Now let me go to a third point that I think is very, very 
relevant here. After we have worked in the area of clearing up 
basic ideas, reaffirming the essential morality of racial segregation 
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then we must move into the arena of social action. In short, the | 
church must develop a strong action program, a program of social 
reform in order to make the ethics of Jesus Christ relevant to this 
time. Now I know the basic argument. There are those who say 
the church shouldn’t be bothered with this mundane stuff. So 
often the church has been so absorbed in an other-worldly concern 
it has lost sight of the here and now. The gospel, true to its 
nature, will be concerned, yes, about the yonder, but also about 
the here. A Gospel true to its nature will be concerned, yes, about 
heaven, but also about earth. 

There are other arguments when we think about moving into 
the arena of social action. There are those who say that only time 
can solve the problem. I know you've heard this argument. It is 
the “myth of time,” the idea that there is something in the very 
miraculous flow of time that will inevitably solve the problem of 
racial injustice. So the people who follow this argument say to the 
Negro and his allies in the white community, “Just be nice and 
patient and wait a hundred or two hundred years and the problem 
will work itself out.” Well, there is an answer to that myth. It is 
that time is neutral. It can be used either constructively or 
destructively. I say to you, my friends, this afternoon that I am 
convinced in so many instances that people of ill will in our nation 
have used time much more effectively than the people of good 
will. It may well be that we will have to repent in this generation 
not merely for the vitriolic words and the violent actions of the 
bad people who will bomb a church in Birmingham, Alabama, or 
will shoot down an Episcopal theological student in Lowndes 
County, Alabama, but also for the appalling silence and 
indifference of the ‘good people’ who sit around and say, “Wait on 
time.” Somewhere along the way we must come to see that 
human progress never rolls in on the wheels of inevitability. It 
comes through the tireless efforts of the persistent work of 
dedicated individuals who are willing to be co-workers with God. 
Without this hard work, time itself becomes an ally of the 
primitive forces of social stagnation. So we must help time and we 
must always realize that the time is always right to do right. 
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Now there is another myth that stands in the way of concrete 
social action. It is the idea that legislation cannot solve the 
problem of racial injustice, only religion and education can solve 
the problem. At least there is a half-truth involved here. I would 
be the first to say that if we are going to solve the problems we 
face in the area of racial injustice, that somehow attitudes must be 
changed. If we are going to solve the problem of racial injustice all 
men must rise to the high mountain of love; if we are going to 
solve the problem of racial injustice, I am convinced that every 
white person in our country must treat the Negro right, not merely 
because the law says it, but because it is natural and because it is 
right and because the Negro is his brother. So I would agree with 
anyone who says that legislation is not the ultimate answer. 
Certainly the ultimate answer is when men are obedient to that 
not merely which can be enforced by the law, but when they rise 
to the majestic heights of being obedient to the unenforceable. 
But after saying this, we must look at the other side. It may be 
true that you cannot legislate integration but you can legislate 
desegregation. It may be true that morality cannot be legislated 
but behavior can be regulated. It may be true that the law cannot 
change the heart, but it can restrain the heartless. It may be true 
that the law cannot make a man love me, but it can restrain him 
from lynching me and I think that’s pretty important also. So 
while the law cannot change the hearts of men, it does change the 
habits of men. And when you begin to change the habits of men, 
pretty soon the hearts will be changed, the attitudes will be 
changed. So the church must see the necessity for supporting 
strong meaningful civil rights legislation, whether it’s the Voting 
Rights Bill of 1965 or the Civil Rights Bill of 1964 with all its 
various sections and all of its titles. These are challenges that we 
face as we move out into the arena of social action. 

Now let me mention one of the most serious problems that we 
face in our country today, one of the most serious problems that 
the Negro faces today, and if this problem isn’t solved we are 
going to have conflict after conflict and all my words calling for 
non-violence will fall on deaf ears. So often our white brothers do 
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not realize the gravity of the problem. It is the fact that the Negro 
finds himself perishing on a lonely island of poverty in the midst 
of a vast ocean of material prosperity. We’re the richest nation in 
the world and this year our gross product will go up to the 
astounding figure of 650 billion dollars. Yet about fifty percent of 
the Negro families of our country are categorized as 
poverty-stricken. They find themselves covered up in teeming 
ghettos. They feel cut off from the mainstream of American life 
in the cities in which they live. So often they don’t make enough 
money to support their families. This accounts for a great deal of 
the disintegration of the family life within the Negro community. 
A Negro man by and large has never been able, really, to be a man. 
The Negro family has been, by and large a matriarchal family, not 
a patriarchal family. This has deprived the man of his manhood 
and so often out of frustration and self-hatred and inability to 
support his family, looking at six, seven and eight children across 
the table and can’t support them, he deserts the family. Then 
comes the problem of desertion on the one hand and illegitimacy 
on the other. It becomes the strange and tragic cycle. We must 
not overlook the economic basis of this tragic problem growing out 
of the legacy of slavery and segregation. It is the serious problem 
when we face the fact that forty two percent of the Negro families 
of our country still earn less than two thousand dollars a year, 
while just fifteen percent of white families earn less than two 
thousand dollars a year. Twenty percent of the Negro families of 
our country earn less than one thousand dollars a year, while just 
five percent of white families earn less than one thousand dollars 
a year. Eighty-eight percent of the Negro families earn less than 
five thousand dollars a year, while just fifty eight percent of the 
white families earn less than five thousand dollars a year. This is 
a tragic economic gulf. It makes for many social problems. 

I’ve just left Los Angeles as I said earlier. As I studied that 
problem over the four or five days that I was there, one thing that 
came to me over and over again was while we can never excuse the 
violence, that violence is wrong morally and it is not sound 
practically, we make it clear in every instance that we cannot solve 
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our problems through violence, and if the Negro succumbs to the 
temptation of using violence in his struggle, unborn generations 
will be the recipient of a long and desolate nightmare of bitterness, 
and our chief legacy to the future will be an endless reign of 
meaningless chaos. 

After we condemn the violence and destruction of property, 
which we must do, then we must look for the underlying cause of 
the riots. And when we look there we will see an economic basis 
for it. We will discover that in the Watts area of Los Angeles, 
thousands and thousands of Negroes are unemployed. I went to 
talk to them. The one thing they said was, “We want jobs, we 
want some work to do.” Then somebody will say “Aren’t you 
getting a welfare check?” The one thing they will say is: “We 
don’t just want to run down town to get welfare checks. We want 
to work. We want some jobs.” At the bottom of many of the 
conflicts taking place today in many of our cities is the lack of 
economic opportunity. Some of it grows out of downright 
discrimination, but we are gradually moving away from that. Our 

‘nation has gradually developed conscience on the question of 
employment discrimination, but the tragedy is that just as we 
gradually stepped out of employment discrimination, we stepped 
right into automation. For years, we as a people have been denied. 
educational opportunities, not because we didn’t have basic 
intelligence, but because we were denied these opportunities. 
Inferior, inadequate schools—and so often we couldn’t go to 
school—we had to get out and pick cotton. We were denied 
apprenticeship training and so we were limited to unskilled and 
semi-skilled labor and these are jobs that are now passing away. 
This presents a real problem. The Negro wakes up in a city like 
Detroit and discovers that he’s twenty eight percent of the 
population and seventy two percent of the unemployed. This is 
true all over. Now the church, again the moral guardian of the 
community, must see this. The church must speak to the power 
structure of our nation. The church must have the kind of 
empathy that will see the terrible problem that the Negro faces at 
this time. So often those who have, I’m not only talking about 
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white persons now, I’m even talking about middle class 
Negroes—so often those who have forgotten the “have nots.” 
Jesus tells the beautiful parable in the New Testament which talks 
about a rich man named Dives and a poor man named Lazarus. 
You remember the story. Dives ends up going to hell. There is 
nothing in that parable that says Dives went to hell because he 
was rich. Jesus never made a universal indictment against all 
wealth. It is true that one day a rich young ruler came to Him and 
raised some questions and Jesus advised him to sell all, but in that 
instance he was proscribing individual surgery and not setting 
forth a universal diagnosis. If you will read that parable in all its 
symbolic structure, it’s very interesting to notice a sort of symbolic 
long distance call takes place between hell and heaven. Abraham 
was a real rich man. It wasn’t a rich man in hell talking to a poor 
man in heaven, it was a little millionaire in hell talking to a 
multimillionaire in heaven. Dives went to hell not because he was 
rich, he went to hell because he passed by Lazarus every day and 
never really saw him. Michael Harrington in the book, The Other 
America calls the poor of our country “the invisible poor.” Dives 
went to hell because he allowed Lazarus to become invisible. He 
went to hell because he minimized the maximum and maximized 
the minimum. He allowed the means by which he lived to 
out-distance the ends for which he lived. He went to hell because 
he failed to use his wealth to bridge the gulf that separated him 
from his brother Lazarus. He didn’t realize that Lazarus was his 
brother and that he was his brother’s keeper, somehow a great 
man is a compassionate man. A great man is a man who has 
concern for the least of these. I submit that this is the challenge 
facing the church: To be concerned as our Christ about the least 
of these our brothers and sisters. We must do it because in the 
final analysis we’re all made to live together. Rich and poor, 
lettered and unlettered, tutored and untutored, somehow we’re 
tied to a single garment of destiny caught in an inescapable net of 
mutuality. For some strange reason I can never be what I am 
meant to be until you are what you ought to be and you can never 
be what you ought to be until I am what I ought to be. This is the 
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way God made the world and some day we will learn it. We must 
all learn to live together as brothers or we will all perish together 
as fools, because there is an interrelated structure within reality. 
John Donne caught it years ago and placed it in graphic terms, 
“No man is an island, entire unto itself. Every man is a piece of 
the continent, part of the main.” Then he goes on to say, “Any 
man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved in mankind. 
And therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls, it tolls 
for thee.” 

And so we are challenged to work on every front of racial 
injustice, because we are our brother’s keeper. Certainly one of 
the greatest ways the church can do this is to remove the yoke of 
segregation from its own body. We must still face the fact that all 
too many local churches are still segregated. At eleven o’clock on 
Sunday morning when we stand to sing “In Christ There is no East 
or West” is still the most segregated hour in America. The most 
segregated school of the week is Sunday School, which means that 
all too many Christians have had a high blood pressure of creeds 
and an anemia of deeds. Thank God we are beginning now to 
shake the lethargy from our souls and we are coming to see that if 
we are to be true followers of Jesus Christ we’ve got to solve this 
problem. We must solve it, because it will be one of the great 
tragedies of history if some future Gibbon or some future Toynbee 
will be able to write for the history books that it was the Christian 
Church in the South that was the last bastion of segregated power. 
So this is our challenge. Certainly we in the Negro community, as 
we go on in the days ahead in the Civil Rights struggle, we’ll have 
to move on with discipline and dignity, never slowing up, never 
relenting for that would be immoral. Always moving on with a 
faith and with a method undergirded by a philosophy. I’ve tried 
to say that that philosophy must be a philosophy of non-violence 
because I think it has power, it has a way of disarming the 
opponent, it exposes his moral defenses. It weakens his morale 
and at the same time it works on his conscience and he just 
doesn’t know how to handle it. If he doesn’t beat you—wonderful; 
if he beats you, you develop the quiet courage of accepting blows 
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without retaliating. If he doesn’t put you in jail, wonderful! 
Nobody with any sense loves to go to jail, but if he puts you in 
jail, you go in that jail and transform it from a dungeon of shame 
to a haven of freedom and human dignity. Even if he tries to kill 
you, you develop the inner conviction that there are some things 
so dear, there are some things so precious, some things so eternally 
true, that they are worth dying for. If a man has not discovered 
something that he will die for, he isn’t fit to live. He may be 
thirty-six years old, as I happen to be, and some great truth, some 
great principle, some great opportunity to stand for that which is 
right will stand before the door of life and he refuses to do it 
because he is afraid. He’s afraid he will lose his church; he’s afraid 
that he will even be shot at; he’s afraid that he will lose his job; 
he’s afraid that he will be stabbed or that he will be murdered and 
he wants to live a long life. Well, he may go on and live until he’s 
eighty but he’s just as dead at thirty-six as he will be at eighty and 
the cessation of breathing is merely a belated announcement of the 
death of the spirit. A man dies when he refuses to stand up for 
what is right, for what is true, what is just. This is what the 
non-violent creed says and that is power here. Our power will 
never lie in rioting; it will never lie in looting; it will never lie in 
destroying property; it will never lie in shooting anybody. Our 
power will lie in picking up the weapons of love and non-violence 
and taking our very bodies and our souls and mobilizing them into 
a powerful mass movement that will bring attention to the issue 
that will so create the kind of creative tension that no community 
can ignore. I think that as we go on in the days ahead, this can 
guide us into a brighter tomorrow and so somehow we must be 
able to say to our most violent opponents, we will not in any way 
hate you. We will match your capacity to inflict suffering by our 
capacity to endure suffering. We will meet your physical force 
with soul force. Do to us what you will and we will still love you. 
We cannot in all good conscience obey your unjust laws, because 
noncooperation with evil is as much a moral obligation as is 
cooperation with good. So throw us in jail and we will still love 
you. Threaten our children and bomb our homes and we will still 
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love you. Send your hooded perpetrators of violence into our 
communities after midnight hours and drag us out on some 
wayside road and beat us and leave us half-dead and even kill us, 
and as hard as it is, we will still love you. Send your propaganda 
agents around the country to write that we are not fit morally or 
culturally for integration and we will still love you. 

But be ye assured that we will wear you down by our capacity 
to suffer. One day we will win our freedom. We will not only win 
freedom for ourselves, we will so appeal to your heart and your 
conscience, that we will win you in the process. And our victory 
will be a double victory. This is it: This is the love that I like to 
talk about. I’m not talking about a weak love here. I’m not 
talking about emotional bosh, I’m not talking about some 
affectionate emotion, even. It’s something much deeper than that. 

The Greek language comes to our aid as we try to understand 
the meaning of love in this context. There are three words in the 
Greek language for love. There is the word eros. Eros is a sort of 
esthetic love, a sort of yearning of the soul for the realm of the 
divine. Plato talks about it a great deal in his dialogues. It has 
come to us to be a sort of romantic love and in this sense we all 
know about eros. We’ve read about it in all of the beauties of 
literature and experienced it in a sense. Edgar Allan Poe was 
talking about eros when he talked about his beautiful Annabelle 
Lee, with the love surrounded by the halo of eternity. In a sense 
Shakespeare was talking about some form of eros when he said, 
“Love is not love which alters when it alteration finds, or bends 
with the remover to remove; it is an ever-fixed mark that looks on 
tempests and is never shaken. It is the star to every wandering 
bark.” You know I can remember that (I’m about to lose my 
voice.) because I used to quote that to my wife when we were 
courting, and that’s eros. 

The Greek language also talks about filea, fileo which is another 
level of love. This is a beautiful love, a reciprocal love on this 
level. You love because you are loved. You love the people that 
you like. This is friendship. This is the great and profound and 
meaningful love. 
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But the Greek language comes out with the word agape. Agape 
is more than eros or fileo. Agape is more than romantic, esthetic or 
friendship kind of love. It’s more than that. Agape is 
understanding, creative, redemptive good will for all men. It is a 
creative love which seeks nothing in return. Theologians would 
say that it is the love of God operating in the human heart. When 
one rises to love on this level, he loves every man, not because he 
likes him, not because his ways appeal to him, but because God 
loves him. And he rises to the position of being able to love the 
person who does the evil deed, while hating the deed that the 
person does. I think this is what Jesus meant when he said, “Love 
your enemies,” and I’m so happy he didn’t say like your enemies, 
because it’s kinda difficult to like some people. I think it would be 
difficult for Negroes in Selma, Alabama to like Mr. Jim Clark, or 
the Negroes in Birmingham in 1963 to like Mr. Bull Connor, but 
Jesus said, “Love them.” And love is greater than like. Love is 
understanding, creative, redemptive good will for all men. It helps 
you to understand even Mr. Connor and Mr. Clark, because you 
come to see they were taught that way. They lived in a culture 
that surrounded them with those attitudes and even sometimes 
their churches supported them in their convictions. So while you 
can’t like what they’re doing and their attitudes, you can begin to 
love them as persons. As you march against them and stand up 
with all your might against the unjust system, your ultimate 
purpose is to redeem them and bring about the beloved 
community, These are some of the things before us as we face the 
frontier of racial tension. Let me say, my friends, as I come to 
my conclusion, that if this problem is to be solved in our country 
today, there must be a sort of divine discontent. It isn’t going to 
work itself out. Enough people must rise up and be a part of that 
creative minority that will say, “I’m going to take a stand in spite 
of—.” 

There are certain words within every academic discipline that 
soon become stereotypes and cliches. Every academic discipline 
has its technical nomenclature. Modern psychology has the word 
that is probably used more than any other word in psychology. It 
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is the word maladjusted. Certainly we all want to live the 
well-adjusted life in order to avoid the neurotic and schizophrenic 
personality. But I must honestly say to you, and I hope you will 
understand that there are some things in our nation and in our 
society to which I am proud to be maladjusted, in which I hope all 
men of good will will be maladjusted until the good society is 
realized. I must honestly say to you I never intend to adjust 
myself to segregation and discrimination. I must honestly say to 
you that I never intend to become adjusted to religious bigotry. 
I must say to you that I never intend to adjust myself to economic 
conditions that will take necessities from the many to give luxuries 
to the few. I must honestly say that I never intend to adjust 
myself to the madness of militarism and the self-defeating effects 
of physical violence. In a day when man-made vehicles are 
dashing through outer space and guided ballistic missiles are 
carving highways of death through the stratosphere, no nation can 
win a war. It is no longer the choice between violence and 
non-violence. It is either non-violence or nonexistence. And the 
alternative to disarmament, the alternative to a greater suspension 
of nuclear tests, the alternative to negotiated settlement of the 
crisis in Vietnam, the alternative to strengthening the United 
Nations and thereby disarming the whole world, may well be a 
civilization plunged into the abyss of annihilation and our earthly 
habitat would be transformed into an inferno that even the mind 
‘of Dante could not envision. It may well be that our world today 
is in desperate need of a new organization, the international 
association for the advancement of creative maladjustment. Men 
and women who will be as maladjusted as the prophet Amos, who 
in the midst of the injustices of his day could cry out in words that 
echo across the centuries, “Let justice roll down like waters and 
righteousness like a mighty stream.” Maladjusted as Abraham 
Lincoln who had visions to see that this nation could not survive 
half slave and half free. As maladjusted as Thomas Jefferson who 
in the midst of an age amazingly adjusted to slavery, could scratch 
across the pages of history words lifted to cosmic proportions: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
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and they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” As maladjusted as our Lord in Christ who could say 
to the men and women around Galilee, “he who lives by the sword 
will perish by the sword.” Through such maladjustment we will be 
able to emerge from the bleak and desolate midnight of man’s 
inhumanity to man, and to the bright and glittering daybreak of 
freedom and justice. Let us continue to have faith in the future. 

I give to you my personal faith now. I know that the days 
ahead are difficult. We still have some dark, difficult and 
agonizing moments. But I still have faith in America. I love this 
nation and I believe that we are developing a coalition of 
conscience that will in the not too distant future solve this 
problem. I believe it to the bottom of my heart before the victory 
is won, some more will get scarred up a bit; before the victory is 
won, some more of us will be thrown into crowded and frustrating 
jails; before the victory is won, some more will lose their jobs; 
before the victory is won, some will be called bad names, false 
rumors will be spread about them. Some will be called 
Communists and “red” simply because they believe in the 
brotherhood of man. Before the victory is won, some like Mrs. 
Viola Liuzzo, Rev. James Reeb, Jimmie Lee Jackson, Medgar Evers 
and many others may have to face physical death. If physical 
death is the price that some may pay to free their children from 
the death of the spirit, then nothing can be more redemptive. 

So today I can sing louder than ever before, “We shall 
overcome” and IJ have a reason for singing it just this way: We 
shall overcome, because the arc of the moral universe is long, but 
it bends towards justice. We shall overcome because Carlyle is 
right; no lie can live forever. We shall overcome because William 
Cullen Bryant is right, “Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” 
We shall overcome because James Russell Lowell is right, “Truth 
forever on the scaffold. Wrong forever on the throne. Yet that 
scaffold sways the future and behind the dim unknown standeth 
God within the shadows, keeping watch above his own.” 
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With this faith we will be able to hew out of the mountain of 
despair the stone of hope. With this faith we will be able to 
transform the jangling discords of our nation into a beautiful 
symphony of brotherhood. With this faith we will be able to 
speed up the day when the words of prophecy will become real, 
“Every valley shall be exalted and every mountain and hill will be 
made low. The rough places will be made plain and the crooked 
places straight. And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed. And 
all flesh shall see it together.” This will be a great day. It will not 
be the day of the white man. It will not be the day of the black 
man. It will be the day of man and man, when all over this great 
nation, all of God’s children, black men and white men, Jews and 
Gentiles, Catholics and Protestants will be able to join hands and 
sing in the words of the old Negro spiritual, “Free at last, Free at 
last, Thank God Almighty, we are free at last.” Thank you. 


(As transcribed by Reigner Recording Library, Union Theologial 
Seminary, Richmond Virginia) 
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Members of Council of Christian Relations and Successors, 1951-1971 


Class of 
Alston, Rev. Wallace M., Jr. 71 
Anderson, Dr. Howard 60 
Anderson, Rev. William P., Jr. 54/58 
Andrews, Mr. E. A., Jr. 60 
Baird, Mr. Hal *68/’69/’70 
Barnard, Mrs. Gene 769/’70 
Brown, Mrs. H. Dockery 52/54 
Caldwell, Rev. Frank H. 5 2/°54/57/58/'60 
Carmichael, Dr. Omar 60 
Chauncey, Rev. George A. 60 
Crawford, Mr. Ruben 58 
Cumming, Rev. D. J. 60 
Currie, Miss Betty *58/’60 
Dabbs, Dr. James McBride 67/69/70 
Davis, Dr. Frank B. 63/°66/’69 
Dieth, Mr. Emile 56/57/59 
Doswell, Mr. Marshall, Jr. 64 
Douglass, Rev. Robert P. 68/’69 
Elligan, Rev. Irvin °5.2/'56/’58/'59/'62/'65 
Farnsworth, Mr. R. A. 52/54 
Gardner, Mr. George V. 60 
Gray, Rev. W. D. °61/'64/'67 
Green, Miss Evelyn 60 
Grider, Rev. Edgar M. 70 
Guthrie, Rev. Shirley C., Jr. 67/69/70 
Hendrick, Judge Leon 61/64/67 
Hill, Mr. John ”56/’58/'59/'62/'65/'68 
Huffines, Rev. David A. 760 
Jenkins, Miss Annie Tait °5.2/'5.4/'56/’58 
Jones, Rev. Jerome C. 70 
Jones, Rev. William H. a2 
Johnson, Dr. Charles William 69 
Johnson, Rev. Richard K. 68 
Johnson, Rev. W. Walter 70 


Lake, Rev. Julian 

Land, Rev. John S. 
Ledbetter, Mrs. Cal, Jr. 
Logan, Mr. Louie 

Lyles, Rev. John H. 

Lytle, Miss Roberta 
Marion, Rev. John H. 
Mathes, Rev. Frank A. 
MacDougall, Mrs. Robert L. 
McMaster, Mrs. George 
McNeill, Rev. Robert B. 
Moffett, Rev. Harry 
Murray, Mr. William J., Jr. 
Newell, Rev. Samuel W. 
Nix, Mr. Roscoe 

Oglesby, Rev. Stuart R. 
Oglesby, Rev. William B., Jr. 
Paris, Mr. George L. 

Picott, Dr. J. Rupert 

Price, Rev. Frank W. 
Richards, Rev. J. McDowell 
Shriver, Rev. Donald W,, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. Harry E. 
Smith, Dr. Vasco, Jr. 
Spragens, Rev. John 
Sprunt, Rev. James 
Thompson, Rev. Cecil 
Thompson, Rev. Emest T. 
Thompson, Mrs. Graves H. 
Todd, Rev. Wayne P. 
Tolbert, Mr Arch McD. 
Underwood, Rev. Ralph L., Jr. 
VanMeter, Dr. J. Farra 
Wellford, Mr. Marion R. 
Weltner, Mx. Charles 
Wilson, Mr. David R. 
Wilson, Mx. George H. 
Wilson, Dr. Robert R. 
Winn, Rev. Albert C. 
Wright, Mr. George H. 
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One neglected but nevertheless 
important part of the history of 
the civil rights struggle is the 
story of southern whites who, 
though raised in a segregated 
society and indoctrinated with 
a theology and philosophy that 
explained and _ endorsed 
segregation, came to see early 
on that segregation was wrong 
and that the civil rights 
movement was a movement for 
justice, for all the values taught 
by their religion and embodied 
in the American dream. Theirs 
was a lonely and difficult 
course. Malcolm  Calhoun’s 


memoirs are a significant part 


of that largely untold story. 


—Albert C. Winn, 

former President of Louisville 
Theological Seminary, and 
Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, US. 
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Malcolm Calhoun did indeed 
lead the southern Presbyterian 
Church into a new era of social 
justice and race relations. 
Under his strong leadership, 
the key agencies of the 
denomination adopted a 
progressive policy and pursued 
vigorous Christian action, so 
that the Church’s voice would 
ring strong and clear on behalf 
of social justice and racial 
equality in the South. 


—George E. Melton 
Professor of History, 
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